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India in 1919 


CHAPTER I. 

External Relations* 

Four ytars of 'ivaiiate tav« produced u juaiked cliange in the lek' 
tions between India and the rest el the British 
Inais sna^fts^Coomon- Commonwealth. As soon *i the outbreak of 
hoetihtiea waa knowu a great wave of loyalty 
had nvept ore; the country producing an enthusiastic rally to the 
cause of the Fmpire. The leases varied in polities realised, 
their community of interest and seatimeiit with their felloW'Bubjec.ta 
in Great Britain, and elsewhere. Of (he depth of this feeling the vuv- 
faUeriog discharge by India of ber war*obhgations is the clearest de- 
monstration. If or a as there Wldog a reciprocal eentiment in return 
As the magnitude of India’s war effort became known, a generous 
recognition was evoked from the Uother Country and the Dominiaas, 
which was a cause of widespread pride to the educated classes in 
India, further strengthening in them the design, which they had for 
eome time cherished, of asserting India’s right to a place among 
the self-govetiung dominions of the Commonwealth. Respoasihle 
government within the Empire came to the front in political dis- 
cussions as never before, affording a marked stimulus to constnic- 
tire constitutional activities Even more striking perhaps was the 
tacit change which came over the attitude of Government. Previous 
The ChsB e ^ aspiiations of educated India had 

been r^arded ai something which so long as 
the e.visting regime continued, coold find no ade(juate satisfaction. 
But with the general acknowledgment among the Allies of those 
ideals of liberty, freedom, and the tights of the peoples for which 
the Bword had been takmt np, thinking-men in England and in India 
turned with greater earnestness to the task of enrdsaging the final goal 
of British Rule in India. Thai way was made mote smooth by the 
fact that thiov^out the stress of war there waa never any teal demand 
among the politically-minded clasaa of India for the severance of the 
ties which bound them to Great Britain and to the rest of the 
Empire. There was, on the ctmtraiy, a demand that these ties should 
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bo strengtlicncd in the moat eRective way, namely, by a recognition that 
India’s position within the Empire ought to approximate as eoon as 
possible to that enjoyed by the self-governing Dominions. The outcome 
of the deliberations between Ifis Sfajeaty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India was the declaration of August the 
* 1017. 20th, which with its armouncement that the 

existing system of British rule was to be legard- 
cd as a prelude to the conferring of responsible government upon India, 
Bet the sea! upon iho new poJicj'. ITor were practical signs wanting 
to bring home to India her changed status. The admission of represen- 
tatives of (he country to the Imperial tfar Conference side by side with 
representatives of sclf-govenung Dominions gave great satisfaction; 
and this was further strengthened by the admission of Indian represen- 
tatives among the Imperial delegates at the historic Peace Conference. 
The steadily nuakening national pnde of India was gratified to know 
that India was among tbo original signatories of the League ol Ifatioas } 
and with the ennoblement of a distinguished Indian, Sir S. P. Sinha, 
and his appointment as Under-Secretary of State for India, it became 
cleat beyond the possibility of doubt that India’s status had changed 
once and for all. 

It was hardly to be expected that amidst the stress of external 
warfare and internal anxiety inseparable from the outbreak of the 
world-struggle, these considerations should have been appreciated at 
the true importance whicli they will certainly assume in the estimation 
of the historian of the future. Educated 
The India has had its own grievances during the 

last few years ; and the consideration of these 
grievances has tended to hide from the eyes of all but the far-sighted 
the immense strides which have been taken, within a short period, 
towards the satisfaction of India’s national aspirations. Despite the 
generous acknowledgment by Great Britain and by the self-governing 
Dominions of the part whicli India had played in the war; despite 
the manifest intention of Government both in India and in England 


to proceed with the maximum possible speed to the eenneistjon of 
outstanding constitutional reforms, educated Indian opinion, but 
newly conscious of the stature of manhood, remained throughout 
the period under review imparient, resentful of inevitable delay and 
suspicious that at any moment the clock might be set back to pre-war 
conditions. To this feeling, it must he admitted, some unfortunate 
incidents of the period under review have unquestionably contributed. 
We shall have occasion in another chapter to relate briefly the history 
of the lamentabledisordcrsinthe Punjab and elsewhere. It is sufficient 
in this place to say that these disorders 6er\’ed not merely to exacerbate 
feeling between educated India and the existing British administration 



of t)io coiintrj-, blit nUn to divert atlonfi'on from tbc progress of fho 
p.Ktandtbepromisoof the fulur«,tos painful and profitless dwelling 
upon the misfortunes of tlic present. 

It must, bowover. bo re-sliswl Ibat in tbo course of llio year IDIO, 
India bas bad some justification for imagining that her progress towards 
tbe status witbin ibo Commonwealtb wbicL sbo regards ns her duo bas 
been less real Ibsn is actually the case. 

It is unfortunate that dnring this period at a time when the aspira- 
* j- <■ >1 a tions f)I India towards future seU-govetnment 

0 e erf ros . Rritish Ojmmonweatth seemed in 

a fait way towards realisation, the question of the treatment of Indian 
settlers itv various parts of the Empire earns very much to the fore. 
In South Africa the trouble began early in (he year with an injunction 
obtained by (bo Ervgersdorp Mnnieipal Cottncil restraining a European 
firm from permitting Indians to reside in or to occupy certain stands 
in the township of Krugersdorp. In consequence, questions were asked 
in the legislature, a {petition was received from Indian residents, and 
a committee of enquiry was appointed. Tho upshot of this enquiry 
was a Hill passed in June l!)I9. which oa the one band gave Statutory- 
protection to axi. tiug rigbfa (o trade in gold areas held by Indiana on 
the Ist Ifay, 1910, and on (he other band, apecifically estended to 
iM Ariatic-conlrolled companies (be provisions oi 

seeta AW«. prohibiting tie 

ncqnlrition of property by Asiatics. This Act was regarded as a 
departure from the spirit of the agteement arrived at in 1914 between 
, - , General 6mn(B and Mr. Gandhi, in occoidanca 

***° with which Uio Union Government undertook 


to administer existing acta justly and with due regard to vested 
rights. The future of tho Indian commerdal community ia Bouth 
Africa may be seriously affected. Those persons who are confirmed 
in their existing privileges and eecm for ever secured from competi- 
tion, have ample reason to congratulate tbemselreB, But opinion in 
India is not inclined to value this consideration very highly ; nor can it 
be expected to allow due weight to tho views of those who bold that 
the Ariatic trade element constltates a threat to the economic future 
of South Africa. The sudden re-opening of the whole question has 
caused a profound and most painful impteBSion in this country. 
Accordingly the South African Government has proposed shortly to 
appoint a Commiasioti to enquire into the question of Asiatics trading 
and holding lands in the several pcovinces of South Africa. The 
Government of India hare dented Sir Benjamin Eoberfson, an officer 
with personal experience of South African affairs, to assist the Com- 
mission in its enquiry and to press for a sympathetic consideration of 
the Indian case. 



In I.ait Afrif.i nl<o. nffftit* Arn Utcin;; *n nnfnrttmtff tnrn. Tl^olu- 
rjMl Alriti. rwrntl/ I.'^n th** Etirr). 

pftin tfiat ffi«» prM«*nf« of 

llio In'liin » Bnln?nni«tic to lli** l.Mt of the African 

native, ftn<l nririnc n |toIiey of fMtriftinjt In'lian immirration, 
Tli« rc'ificnt In>lia(i |>o|iuIalinn wlio hate hren Inna f’fabli*h«! anil 
mriiMnntial intere^t^, are nattirally resentful. They rent a 
•Ifpulntion to the Government of Imlia in the early part of the year, 
to prc*enl n ineinotial ecttinjj forth the j»o«<ihi!itiM and difiicnltiei of 
Itidian* in the rrofertomte. Fortnnatefy, at hat afready f^en i/ecfaro} 
in the Houto of rornmon*, the re<otutiont pa«o*d hy the European 
colonittt cannot he rrjartlwl at representing the views of the Govern- 
ineiit of East Africa, still ltf« of the Imperial Covemmetit, with whom 
tho final decision will lie. Ilritish Eatt Africa it not a self-goveniing 
dominion, and the position which the Government of India have talen 
in tho matter is that there is no jiittification in a Crown colony or* 
protectorate for attigning to Dritish Indians a staf as in any war iaietiot 
to that of any other class of His Majesty’a subjects resident in the 
colony. Tho Government of India have prcMwl upon His Majesty^* 
Government not only that the disabilities of Indians io East Africa 
should bo removed, hut also that theh claims to a share in the 
govornmc&t of tho country, by adesjuate representation on the Legis* 
lative Council and cn local bodies, should be sympathetically conai* 
dored. Since this representation nas made, two Indiana aominated 
by Government havo been appointed to the Legislative Coundl of 
the colony. But it is regarded as very important that the represen* 
tation of the Indian community should be secured by elected members. 
The Government of India has-e asked the Secretary of State to see that 
Indian interests are fully represented at a forthcoming discussion m 
London between Lord Milner and the Governor of East Afnca. 

In Uganda also the policy of the Government in insisting on the 
erection of local pins in order to prevent the 
*' admixture of cotton seed, has adversely affected 

some Indian gin-owneis. The Government of India have protested 
strongly more than once against these restrictions, and it has been 
suggested that Sir Benjamin Robertson on his way back from South 
Africa should visit Uganda to disensa matters with the Uganda 
Government. 

Fortunately, however, there is another aspect of the situation. 

While the position of Indians has become a 
matter of a^. diffimlty in Sooth aad East 
Africa, it is gratifying to note that there is a more generous recognition 
in Canada, Australia, and Kew Zealand of the fact that Indians as 
fellow citizens of the Empire are entitled to considerate and equitable 
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treatment. The GoNcmnients ol tlieso patla of the Uritiali Empire 
liavo intimate*! tJicir formal aeeeptanco of tlie resolution, pawed at tlic 
Imperial War Conference nf 1918, retarding the reciprocity of treat- 
ment between India and the Dominionn. The principles enunciate*! 
by the resolution riero that while each country within the British 
Commonnealih has on inherent richt of controlling the composition of 
its ovm population, British ciliiens domicile*! in any British country, 
including India, should bo admitteil into any other country for tern- 
)<omry visits, and that Indiana already permanently domiciled should 
bo allowed to bring in their wives and minor cluUren provided that 
the recognition of polygamy is not involved. 

As will readily bo seen, tho queslion of the status of Indian settlers 
abroad ia closely allied to the whole subject of labour cmigratioru 

During tho period under reaiew there has been no change m 
tho attitude of tho Indian public m regard 
to labour emigration to distant parts of tho 
British Commonwealth. Such emigration is still opposed mainly on 
the grounds that recruitment can never bo rendered free from abuse an*! 
that the environment in which the labourer has to live m a rolony does 
not conduce to his moral well-being. In view of this attitude the 
Oovemraent of India have not considered it justifiable to ro-open emign- 
tion, although the Governments of Fiji and British Guiana are prepared 
to accept tho scheme of assisted emigration formulated by the Inter- 
departmental Conference held in I-ondon in 1017. The need for Indian 
labour has made itself felt so acutely in these colonies, that each has 
sent out an unofTicial mission to India with the object of making emigra- 

0.1.- -d rai. ’'E'''"'"' 

to the Indian pubuc. Government has made 
it dear that the question is one which must be settled by Indian 
opinion; accordingly the Riissions have been ventilating the subject 
with tho thinking-men of India and with the leaders of public 
opinion. Shortly after the close of the period under review, a resolu- 
tion was accepted by the Indian Legislative Council appointing a 
committee to meet the deputations and to make recominendatiocs 
to Government regarding their proposals. For some time past, a 
good deal ol attention has been directed both by the public and by 
Government to the conditions under which Indian labourers live in 
Fiji. The unsatisfactory nature of these conditions induced the accept- 
ance of a resolution of the Indian L^islative Council in September for 
negotiations for the release of labourers from their indentures. As a 
result of these negotiations, the Government of Fiji have issued orders 
cancelling all the indentures of East lodian Jabouters with effect from 
the 2nd January, 1920. They have also undertaken to carry out certain 
housing and hospital reforms which are eminently necessary ; and to 



tnlrfvliiro p»nvi«Hnp tar Ti*rr<*«<*ntAtinn nn elcctirf ti<i« 

»'f Hir In«!inn roimminily in |ji« Ti*gi«l.itiv* Corinril r,{ Hji. Arrsn^*- 
niPiit^ linvo nlto mn»?9 for llie wrl/ rerntriation of fini»-Mpire*l 
fflfmiifpra «fio «Ip*iro !o rcfnrtj from Fiji, 

Tuttiini; now from n «f Inrlia’a rflaJion with tfio fo’t 

rrontler nelillcai. •’'‘f with foreign 

[Kiwrn M|>on hrr J.or(Ipf, wp finrl that tb» jeaf 
1019 liaa hrcn full nlikp of ankirtr «n'l inrirlcnt^. With the termina- 
tion of lio^tilitioa, it miulii nattiMlIr lx* atipponnl that the memfe to 
Irdin'a North-Vo^t Frontirr. of wliirli mention wa« rnarle In li’t year’* 
rcvnew, noiiM tli«ap;ioif. iJiit in ;K>int of fjrl tho very compJefenr^a 
of flpnnnny> collajMe hiinlernl the restoration of orrier in those retpons 
of Crntrnl Asia which hml hern «li«tnrlip»l hy her pionem of intrl^e 
nnd her nifcnts nf disintcj'ration. The Biil»si(lcnce of RtiMia Into nnnrchr 
had o]>eiied n door for (lermany which letl up to tho very confines of 
India j nnd nltlionKh throu"li her defeat on the Western Front she wa* 
unable herself to find entrance, the door none-tbe-leM rrmnin«J open to 
tho appmaeh of other*. To the men.ace of flerman amw there 
succeeded the more formidable menace of lloUhcTik ideas. The liniiter 
Bolrhetlim. which Oermany attempted to exploit 

for her own ends In Europe, the creed which 
by a natural revence placed the seal upon her fate, found in the soil of 
Central Asia a fniitful breeding ttronnd. The shattering of ancient 
ideals, tho terrible econoiiue eufferings of the last year of the war, the 
collapse of the great nmsian acfmirusfrative system, aff combined to 
favour the spread of lloUbcvism. Despite the resistance of the anti- 
Bolshenk military forces and the rtipnt^ deiestatlon of Bolshevism by 
all classes of the population, during 1919 the Bolsheviks consob’dated 
tbeir position in Hussain Turkistan and remained masters of the situa- 
tion. Early in 1918, as is well kno'vn, they had forced the conservative 
Amir of Bokhara into a show of gobmiasion br massing orem-beJmicg 
forces on his borders. Dp to the moment of 
■ writing however, be still retaina Ids indepen- 

dence ; so it may be doubted whether his sobmission was anything more 
than nominal. In Ferghana, tho Bolsheviks have brought strong pres- 
sure to bear on the Slussulman population to enlist in their army. But 
their headquarters and centre for propaganda distribution still remains 
at Tashkent. Here they have opened schools for training propagandists 
whose activities they hope will result in the dissemination of Bolshevik 
ideas through Persia, Afghanistan, India, and the East generally. The 
large quantities of Bolshevik notes wUch made their way to India were 
an ominous sign, and the administration took vigorous and successful 
measures to proldbit their circnlation. The menace to India has been 
rendered more real by the Bolshevik jnilitary success In Siberia and by 



tke opening of IrafUc ou the Orettbutg-Taslikend. taUway, which resuttrtl 
in tho reinforcement of Bolshevik forces in Turkisf an. Ittbus happened 
that towards the end of the year under review, their forces were able 
to make a great cCork to capture Krosnovodsk. 


The natural obstacles to the advance of Bolshevik troops through 
the intet-^ng tenons are so formidable that 
Afghanis an. condition of aCaits in Afghanistan 

remained the same as those outlined in last year’s report, the military 
successes of BoLshovism might have been viewed with something akin 
to iudiSerence. So long as Amir Uahibullali lived, India knew that she 
had on her borders a friendly state intensely jealons of foreign interven- 
tion, which would oppose the whole of its formidable resources in the 
way of an advance on India through its territories. The pledge of 
friendly neutrality which Amir Habibullah had given to the Indian 
Oovemment at the ctfraniHicmwA td the war was scroimlonsly observed 
by him, notwithstanding strong pressure which was brought to beat 
»_» n. n h. intheoppositedirectionfirstbyvarious German 
AHiliBablbniUi. missions K^bnl and secondly through emis- 
saries of the Itassiao Bolsheviks. His task had been no easy one, and 
Lord Chelmsford in 1916 had summed up the situation in tie following 
words 


“In Aighanistao, as in India, there are many ignorant people, 
credulous people, fanatical people, such as at a time of world 
excitement may be carried away by any wind of vain doo- 
ttine. Such persons may at any moment become a serious 
euibatrassment to wise and level-headed statesmanship. 
One of ova first thoughts therefore at this time must he 
how we can best assist the Amir of Afghanistan, who has 
in the interests of his country which he loves, and in accord- 
ance with the pledges wldeh he has given, kept his ship 
on a straight course of neutra'ity between the reefs that 
have so often surrounded him. IVe can, I believe, best do 
so by shovring our enemies first that India stands solid as 
rock and that the lambent flame of anarchical intrigue will 
find nothing inflammable in this country — nay rather, 
will be smothered and extinguished forthuith, should it 
approach, by the dead weight of our unity of purpose ; 
second, that should ever oui enemy have the hardihood to 
bring force in the direction of our borders, we are ready 
v.vthvaunvtwmsewisQewtoi'alfil wax eWig’atveasto the AmiT 
of Afghanistan by assisting him in repelling foreign aggres- 
sion and further to guard out own with the whole man-power 
and resources of India behind ns.” 



Until the occurrence of the lamentable death of the Amir irahihuhah, 
w . . . . „ the jiolitical atmosphere in Afghanistan remained 

""““iutr""' .^™paB.tively elm. But o„ the 20th of 
February 1919, the great ruler was murdered 
while in camp near Jelalabad. Remarkable though it may seem in an 
Eastern country where the moat jealously guarded secrets have a habit 
of leaking out, up to the time of writing mystery still surrounds both 
the motives and the authors of the murder. It has been plausibly 
assigned to a faction animated by ambition ; although perhaps it may 
have been the long-delayed consummation of a German intrigue which 
hung fire. However this may be, its consequences were profound. On 
the death of Habibullah the usual struggle for the throne occurred. The 
late Amir's eldest son, InayatuUah, waived his claim in favour of his 
uncle, Nasrullah Khan. Nasrullab, brother of the last Amir, was beloved 
by the religious leaders who exercise so much influence over the Afghan 
tribesmen, and was accepted as Amir in an open durbar at Jelalabad. 
But the late Amit’s two younger sons, Hayat and AmsnuIIab, who 
_ were at Kabul, were not disposed to submit, 

upu e ttecesswB. jjjey agitated for the discovery of their father’s 
murderer. Amanullah, who was in command of Kabul, found himself 
supported by the army. He also controlled the treasury and the 
arsenal. Since his power was concentrated, while that of KasxuUah 
was diffused, he was able to win over the Jelalabad troops and to spread 
tumours of Nasnillah’s own complicity in the murder. The agitation 
culminated in the arrest by the Aidr of several members of the powerful 
Musahib family, comprising some of the most influential personages in 
Afghanistan. Nasrullah shortly afterwards found his position impossible 
and he abdicated in favour of Amanullah. The new Amir lost no time 
in acquainting the Government of India with hU 
accession. His letter, while referring to the 
long-standing friendship between Great Britain and Afghanistan, was 
marked by a change of tone and contained hints of a claim to inde- 
pendence in the conduct of foreign affairs, which was not consistent 
with the political position which daring the reign of his two predecessors 
had been occupied by Afghanistan in relation to the Indian Govern 
meat. 

He liegan his reign by in.stituting varioas refonas, such as the appoint- 
meat of ministeRi in charge of state depart- 
merits, and the abditlon of forced labour am 
conscription. But supposing even that he had been willing to accept 
the position as he found it, the difficulties which he experienced shortly 
became overwhelming. Of recent years, there has always been a war 
party in Afghanistan, impatient of friendly relations with India, w los*" 
luoml<er« have seriously embarrassed from time to time mien of sue i 


Amir AuannUah. 



M 


strength as Abdur Rahman a&d JIabibuIlah. The young Amir 
Amanullali, since lie owed hia throne to tlie army, ^vas particularly 
susceptible to the influence oi this party. He had in addition to make 
head against powerful opposing /actions. It was above all things neces- 
sary to settle in satisfactory manner the guilt of his father’s murder. 
On the 13th April he held a trial in pubhe durbar, at wluch the hlusahib 
family were honourably acquitted. The actual guilt of the crime was 
laid upon a scape-goat who was immediately executed, but Sasrullah 
and luayatullah were seatenced to indefinite confinement. This, how- 
ever, did not satisfy public opinion, rrhich believed that the really guilty 
parties had been allowed to escape. The army in particular was incensed 
at the acquittal and glorification of the llusahib family Dissatisfaction 
smouldered, and the unrest attained such a pitch that it became neces- 
sary to remove the troopa from Kabul and to give them occupation to 
divert their thoughts. The religious leaders were alienated by the treat- 
ment meted out to Nasruilah ; and the Amir's difficulties increased on 
every hand. What he would have done but for the influence esetted 
upon him by contemporary events m India, it is difficult to conjecture. 
But just at the time when bis difficulties seemed insuperable, the Row latt 
^ agitation in India culminated in the Punjab 

e si (u on. (jistutbances. Afghan agents in India, of whom 
Qhulam Ryder Ehan, the Afghan post-master at Peshawar, was the* 
energetia head, flooded Afghanistau w ith exaggerated accounts of Indian 
unrest. It was represent^ that owing to legislation which was inimical 
abke to the Hindu and the Muslim creeds, there would be a general 
revolt against the British as soon as the Afghan troops crossed 
the frontier. The Rowlatt Act — of which mention will be made 
hereafter — was commonly misrepresented in Afghanistan as imposing 
intolerable restrictions upmi Mussulmans and upon the pubLc worship 
of the people of India. The unusual phenomenon of a strong agitation 
against this Act in Peshawar probably strengthened the Amir’s 
delusion. The Punjab outbreaks were magnified by rumours until thev 
assumed the proportions of a generainsing against British rule; and 
our own official declaration that certain districts of the Punjab were 
in a state of rebellion seemed to confirm this view. The result of all 
this was not only to strengthen the hands of 
convince the Amir that 
the real srdution of his difficulties lay id making 
use of this Heaven-scut opportunity to i^icve the internal crisis. He 


imagined that he could divert the attention of hia people from their 
domestic affairs by embarking upon a war with India. Reabsing neither 
the overwhelming strensrth of Great Britain not the finality of 
Germany’s defeat, he probably counted upon Bolshevik assistance. 
By the 25th of April be bad set Ua troops ia motion and simultaneously 
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OrUljrarrlMflynn Afslun ff.fff.|ift,|,.rZrtrHh4h,flUrm|>frfl{opf«vf»!c(! 

Ill# Amlt’i AfrtmtflU on th-* KliyW 

In tbt Kbrbff. I'onifr. Z«r Pfiah rc;ir<'«'rit'H! hn /ofco m 
, , , . «n ••Iranml gn.iri!, «ntl ili«f.farc*i * 

i,r,rl,m»ll,>n l.y li.c Amir rrlArl, |,po!r,(M>ttpr,5ly .jam.t tie crarltj- 
,w„l ,„,ti.l,re ot the llrili.I, i„ I„,|i,,. At tie „m, time tie Ay,.n 
, cimiiinmlefln-ellrt, «lo l,a.l tr.rl,.l DaHa, „( , i,„|y 

n »r. An <,|,|.oitiinitr *«, (nn-n t» tie ne» Amir to ilimeoi Z»r Shah 
nn, l„ ,.r™lnmelion, liit inrte.,,1 „l ,l„i„. l, im- 

linileiil lej.ly, ,eee,vr,l ,m tie I7tl Jley, lirloally n,|mittln|! tie inthor- 
■ II, [, ol lie iir,iel.-,m«tii,n nnil ilemnnilinj leiiimni ol lie IjTunnical 
Thi ICbrbn rnnl. wWcIi he anid fiaij },crn I’mponcd on India. 

Mrantitno varioiw *cti of a^^Tcs-^on look 
place on llio Kliybrr border. cMlininaliiis on tbr fitli Sfay in ifie capture 
of the Ila-h fipringi end the brrglita «|.icb commando! Landikotal by 
three regiments with two gun«. Pimultnncou^ly with the first Afghan 
Utacks, Ohulam Ifaidar Khan triwi to raise tronble in reshawar. But 
le and his myrmidoiLs were roundest up and dcportwl, nnd the movement 
mtlapsed. 

The general Afghan plan of campaign aeems to Lave been to move 
Men, M<lled m rnm. »(Afeli,n re^bt troop, np to nut 

tier Wartare. ifontiee, and then to raise the tnbes mlhia onr 
border against us. Kmissan'es and agents were 
cut into tho tribal county and munitions were given to all who were 
eudy to join in. The Atnir plainly hoped much from the border tribes, 
lut tho results of his incitements at first fell very short of his eipecta- 
lons, and did not, in fact, materialise until too late to Le of use to him. 
ls soon as hostilities broke out, it became apparent that aeroplanes, 
•ireless, and high explosives were revolutionifing frontier warfare in a 
lanner most disconcerting to the Afghan troops. Against the regular 
rmy of the Amir, aeroplanes prove<l paiticularlv effective, and their 
perations were markedly successful both from the materia! and from 
ie moral points of view. Enemy concentrations and mib’taiy objec- 
v&s in important places, suchasjelalabadandKabul, were bombed. 


The rapid mobilisation of the Armyinlndiatoob the Afghans bysur- 
rise. In ten days the Afghans had not only been severely defeated and 
ected from Britishterritory in the Khybar, but had seen their advanced 
ise at Dakka occupied, and their commander-in-chief wounded. That 
licer asked for a cessation of hostilities on May the 14th, but the 
essage was impertinent, and the answer was returned that if Amir 
taamillah wanted peace, he must ask for it himself. 


jt 


hirth''r Svnilli, »ml Ulf^r f"r tlic Amir. On jin' 

2l»t of .M*y, l1>» Af.'li.iii (Jonml, Ntilir Kfun, arnvM at tin? 

of kVn*\, unA rojwJmUc unmt monR llic Waiut 

Bw! Mah'tj'l*. On May, • comliinw! oilvanreof AfRlmii re.iiihri 

•mJ tnl'il |r\io^ ronimoncoil tovanf* «ir bonfcr, ati'i in onlrr to 
conmitmto our maiUblp loiro* in tbi* l/fjxr Tocbi, it wni doridp,! 
• to f all tba nulitU po*t< in advaticr of 

A-ilrtlaty»tlfW.B, The eriinialioti of the [«Mi in 

South \V»*iH«f4n ■I'o brcani" no<r«Mfy. TIiiji BClioa ihouRh inciit.iMc 
hk'l « unfottunato cfltcl. It «« the ♦ignal for the Mah*uiU 

ani) Waxir* to n>o ami to commence active inroads inin the Zhub nRency 
«Tid the nHti<l> di«ln<l» honlcrmg on Wariri'tan. A* the paine time, 
a >tTia\J Alihan dMachincnt entemt Wana. Nwfit Khan'a o«st etfoit 
»r»» Uinvlol aRiiii'l That "here ho «|>|'caic»l on the -“Ih Jfay. lie 
ncTuj'inl the hilt' Wot and Sonthof thejdace and atnrtr<l chcIhiiR it. 
Heinfrrermenta were at once inovol tt|> Jrom Kohat, and on the Ist 
(if June, after a ni<>*t trying inarch in exce«.'ire br.it a column 
•I'firxiachetl Thai and found the enemy m l>o*ition nn the hilU com* 
tnanding the road from (he SouUi. Our troop immediately came intn 
, action and the attack WM comi'letely tucce*i(ul. 

The hJli were cleared, end the enemy was 
drieen back aero's the Kurtam liver. Xexl day the Afghan po*itioii» 
on the heights north of Tbsl were assaultetl with ricmlar auecess and tlws 
enemy was again forced to retreat leaving behind him n eonsidemblti 
quantity of ammnnitioA and other storm. 

The mece«s of Nadir KhanV effort' in the centnd region ons 
too ihort lived to affect our oporalioiis on the N’orlliem and Southern 
frontJ. We hare already iren that in the KLsljcr the Afghan efforts 
had le'iiUed in revere defeats. In the Konthem area, it was decided 
to capture and occupy the Afghan fort of 
Spin lialdak, C) nulcsacrcM.' the frontier, which 
conttituted a potential threat to our iwlhead at Chamnn. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th 3Isj‘, the fort was attacked after careful prclinunary 
preparations were made. The effect of our howiizcr batteries and 

tooltl. 

Karn»on ol COO strong, SO escaped and IC'J 
were token prisoner*. The rest were rilher killed or bad perished in 
the mins. The assault was toDdueled by our troops with conspicuous 
gallantry, and the moral effect of capturing this fort, reputed to he 
the Btrongest in Afghanistan, was groat. Uy the 2nd of June the 
Afghans had suffered a series of Krtro defeats up and down the front, 
and there was no quc.stion that they were Weary of a game go one-sided. 
Hut the Amir, although ho must have been convinced before the end of 
Hay that victory was impooMble, hoped against iojic that bo might be 


ASaln tn Ihs Soath, 





able to avoid defeat. Tlie rcstlewnew whicli be Jmd introduced in 
tlie border tribes might, lie trusted, be sufficient to ofT-set in some measure 
Overtares ol Jeace. disconcerting effect of his defeats in the 

field. On Maj the 28th fresh overtures of 
peace were received. Amir Aicanullab wrote a letter in wbicb, though 
he laid the blame for recent hostibties upon the British, he made 
sufficient concession to the facta of the situation to ask for terms. He 
enclosed a copy of his order coamandiag his Generals to cease hostilities. 
The Viceroy’s reply contained a specific recital of the various acts of 
hostility committed by the Afghans prior to any action on the part of 
the British, but the Government of India agreed to the Amir’s request 
for a joint conference to conclude peace, provided that certain terms 
were complied mth. The Afghan troops were to be withdraivn first 

_ .... ... from the frontier, and secondly for a space, 

Terms of the Armistice. ... , , v 

of twenty miles from the nearest British 
force. Urgent messages must be despatched to the tribes cancelling 
the orders exciting them to hostilities against us and announcing the 
Amir’s request for a c^sation of warfare. Our aeroplanes were allowed 
to reconnoitre the Afghan territory without being fired at by Afghan 
troops. But although the Amir had entirely suspended all military 
operations, he did not accept these terms immediately. On June 
the 18th a somewhat evasive reply was received, which continued to 
manifest a desire for peace, but took exception to some of the suggested 
„ armistice conditions. Since it was apparent 

tao aos cott ae. Amanullah was doing what he could to 

comply with these terms, he was told that if he would accept them broadly, 
nrrangements would be made to receive Afghan envoys in Rawalpindi. 
On June the 20th he Hiote again, dwelling upon what he termed the 
one-sided character of the armistice conditions, and pointing out some 
very practical difficulties in the way of their literal observance. He 
emphasised the fact that he had suspended ail military operations and 
reiterated the steps he had taken as earnest of his desire for peace. Lord 
Chelmsford’s rejily emphasised the real character of the eitufttion ; the 
Afghans began the war and the Afghans now sued for peace. The 
terms were naturally one-sided. But the Afghans were directed to 
present themselves in the British lines towanls the end of July. 

On the 2Gth July the conference met at Rawalpindi, the chief of the 
British delegation being Pir Hamilton Grant. Finally, on the 6th of 
August, a treaty of peace was signed which ran as follows : — 


Abticix 1. 

From the ilate of the signing of this Treaty there shall be peace 
l-rtween the British Government, on the one part, and the Government 
of Afglismstau on the other. 




riTKti et Iht At(h*a 


tl.r.i'tsli nil it< rntif,! rnp,r.#rftM !l «• r.f tx-irg fsrt. 

n<ll.rr nfo «.« plnfM ly F,t mmilfnr. 

Ufanl. Ifir I!ri»i*li fJnTfrnf'\«'nt Hvn |,«.n willip" <n 

ncViin«Wc» II,. „( ,1. ,|j,|, 

Jisd AmsntilUIi A*lf»I fr.t it in n f'nrlhrf, 

AnintiiilU}. on^twanN Hat I,- {„ 

l},„ n». ,p,, , 1 ,^ fJo,.rnfr'^n! of fr-Iu h.i'l 

nlrrft.lv H,r war in-i'r,| tl.r n.fvanfftr-* of tfiir frrfr-=Kin. 

Tliorflrvl of llio otitlircftk of war nith Afjrliaf.i*fftnfnr.r.nt |,r 

fntifrljr in lortn* of tfi» rrtiiltant tonlilitiw, 
on tio itfiotft fi-ijr fftirlr I-o fonjHrrer! 
m*'j;nif,f int |t (, 3 ,} imf«irtsr.t con*r- 

r|iirnro«, Ik.iIi .if {^rraipr inommt than nrtvtiiin^ af><inj; in if* flrtnal 
rniir<p In |}ip rii«i jiliirr. »ilp^>fttinri 4 of iRrorn] rtrf ry in nirtliffll 
Stic! lran*{M]rt nrrati^'rinrnt* wrro l.rr-ncfit «^'ain«{ tKr fJovemmont 
In«lin nt 0 tinift «lirn tl-ai (totrrnnirnt «#» j>a««if )7 lliroujjfi n fftnorl 
if prrat rlinimlry nrnl nm.l rntintm . nml in rl.i* »rr(>nil pbfp. it left 
>' il* Itrritftcc n <lMltirl<r.i l.urdpr wlnrh ti}» to ilie iroment of writlnff 
'linwn liltlft tifjnft of trlllniL* doun info it» j>fr war roiidition. 

Il is only {'rttiiljlr to dr.il tpry l>nrfly with tl.e allc^ration-s 0 / IreaV* 

... don It. Tlio donimentft reWant to this Clatter 

niiflittofnt. publi«1iei! In the fottn of a rarliameat* 

nry I'njwr. It must now lo plain that the 
bortcomingsof the Authorities havel»«enesop;’etaleil. ThattleCciendes, 
a some cases of 0 serious character, did exist at first, is obdotis; but 
hat they were removct! with the utmost sjweil U equally nodciuable. 

In a careful examination of the evidence, it seems difficult to justify 
10 accusation that another ** Mesopotamian muddle " was perpetrated 
y Army Headquarters. It must be remembered that the Indian 
lilitary establishment svas not in that condition of complete pre- 
iredness for border hostilities which might reasonably have beep 
smnnded either before the Great War or while that war was actually 
progress, owing to the fact that tho outbreak' of hostilities with 
fghanistan took place at the very moment when they could least 
ive been anticipated ; and when the risk of such an occurrence could 
rtainly never have been used as a counter-a^ument to urgent de- 
obilisation orders from Great Britain. The extraordinary speed with 
hicb the campaign was commenced and concluded, entailing, as it 
d, the movement of masses of men with unprecedented rapidity, the 
sk of providing transport and medical equipment for a force of some 
larter of a million, were both rendered exceptionally difficult through 
e depletion of India’s railways and of her military and medical 
sources. Considering the terrible climatic conditions of campaigning 
a temperature ranging from 114® to 119®, the casualties from 



these tribal levies, composed as th^ are of bom fighters, drilled and 
disciplined by British officers, exercise in peace conditions a healthy 
and restraining influence upon the raidu^ propensities of their fellows. 
With the outbreak of hostilities these levies either had to be disbanded 
or in the alternative deserted in large ntimbere to the enemy ; the conse- 
quence ineither case being to reinforcethe tribal armies with men trained 
in tlie British system of discipline and fully accustomed to the use of 
arms of precision. 

The joint effect of the breakdown of such useful peace institutions 
. as those to which reference has been made, 

* *c£stau.^ observed by considering the history of 

Baluchistan during the period under review. 
iVhen hostilities with Afghanistan broke out so unexpectedly in May, 
^he whole of Baluchistan appeared tranquil and friendly. The tribes 
ilong the frontier were expected to rise but beyond that there was no 
lint of really serions trouble. On the 2l8t of May, with the news of 
he probable withdrawal of the Militia garrisons in the North-West 
i'rontier Province at Wana and other places, came the first breath of 
langer. Although our Baluchistan forces concentrated at Chamsn, 
ssaulted and captured the Afghan fort of Spin Baidak, the situation 
a the Zhob district which was caused by the withdrawal from Wans, 
ras a source of acute anxiety to the Administration. On the 28th May, 
he broken and demoralised fragments of the South Waziristaa Militia 
traggled in to the Zhob district pursued by hordes of Warirs and 
lahsuds. This disorder reacted on the Zhob Militia and three of the 
utposts held by them were evacuated. Almost immeiately Militia 
len deserted in large numbers, and the important Sherani tribe, led 
y their Scouts, broke into open rebellion. In consequence, Fort 
andeman, which is separated from its base of supply at Loralai by 
long and %’ulaerable stretch of road was isolated for a time, The 
heranis assisted by the Wsairs and Mahsuds embarked on a brief 
ireer of incendiarism and plunder. Fort Sandeman bazaar was 
ittially burnt and looted, public buildings were destroyed and 
mvoys attacked, occasionally with considerable success. The whole 
ouble arose from the incursion info the Zhob district of the Marirs 
id hlaUsuds who were following upon the track of the forces 
ilhdrawing from Wana. Had it not been for the unlocked for 
illapse of our power, the Zhob tribes would probably have remained 
■m in their allegiance. The administration of Baluchistan had hard 
ork to keep the Loralai district free from trouble, for had the 
ea in which chaos ruleil extende*! to the rich Quetta district, the 
hi district, and the main roads and railways of the province, a 
nous situation would have ari-en. But by August when peace wa* 

jned with .Afghanistan, the fire Lad burnt itself out, audit was pceeible 
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Iribr^ poinc fnr j-Iaj- onr pnm** l.y |ntf<{n 2 «J> tbm 
t.incr ht 1'r.inli cntnpArntivfly tiov to fior bs'.'. We t'mgU gfM-lily 
on to Mrtnflnnfi Knrli an*! there ron*oIiflAte(1 oiif po^Itfrin. Fighting 
continnctl up to nml inrlmling fterrmlier the 2in«I nml the tnV? 

Conllm.l |""P r' '' 

Colinril n«4 heM in whirh the Iraflera of tic 
flnd Worif!! nrreptefl our term*, Imt tinfortunately they 
liftvo rinec proved t|iule utinhle to reotram the yotjnger metnberj 
of their trilics, and nl the moment of writing, operationi are rtill 
continuing. Tiio «nex|>cele»Uy ohitinate reii^fonfc of the Mahsndt 
and Waxirs mn^t lie a«rril>f«l not merely to the tntVier eHorts which 
Afghan cmiwrieA had made with a view to otirring them up against 
ii<, hut also to their obvious expectations, despite the peace which the 
Afghans lusd signet! on Angnst the flth, that Afghan forces would be 
tlrspatched to their assistance. Xceilless to aay such has not been the 
case ; and the djsj\ppointmcnl of the hopes o! the tribesmen is lihely 
heforo long to induce even tlie rcealdtrant to accept oar terms. In- 
directly this hope has been of considerable advantage to oorselves; 
for never before have we (fucccedcd in Inflieling upon them casualties of 
Kucli magnitude. It is c-smesUy to be trust^ that with the conefa* 
sion of the present liostilities, these stubborn elements of our border 
condition srill hove learnt these lessons, ond be prepared to resign 


themselves to the inevitable process of civilisation. 

It need hardly bo pointed out that our foture policy in regard to 
the border tribes has now become a subject of 
or er o er. earnest examination on the part of the autho- 
rities in Indui. It is plain (bat the old regime of levy posts and tribal 
militia, backed up by he.ivy subsidies to border tribes, must now come 
to an end. This is inevitable not merely through the failure of these 
expedients in time of war, but through a change which has been 
brought about in the general position of the border as a consequence 
of the world-war. To take but a single example, Baluchistan itself 
does not stand as it did in old days, isolated, concerned with its 
own provincial problems sufficient in itself. Thjs ITu^mmadan 
province, situated as it is midway between India and the Middle East, 

„ has a position of great political importance 

Changed Conditions. ^ ^he profound changes 

which are coming over Peraa and Afghanistan. The people of the 
province no longer ignorant, and blind aS formerly, are fully alive ^ ® 
large issues at stake, and realise now that their own interests are clo« y 
bound up with the solution of many questions of world politics. o 
only in regard to Baluchistan, but also in regard to the whole vulnerable 
?tretch of the Northern and Western Frontier of India, a change m e 
policy we have previously pursued seems inevitable. That we must or 



n 


some time contmno to keep Urgo forces to protect tkis bonier, is too 
obrion? to necil as^cition. Hot it seems aiso clear that in onler that 


Ibta force may be effective, we must be prepared to spend money in un* 
ptecedentod quantities upoaimproTing the frontier toads and extending 
our railways. As bas been frequently pointni out by those familiar with 
the border, the essence of mamtAining tranquillity is to strike quickly and 
sternly at tlio first trace of impending trouble. That this may be done 
enfails the coustnjetion of improvedmeans of communication and the 
provision of an army fnily equipped to take advantage of them. Serious 
as may be the burden upon India’s tcsources of a considerable force 


UUitsry Bequlrcffleats. 


equipped in the most modern appliances of 
warfare, no one who is familiar with the general 


conditions of India can doubt that tbe maintenance of such s force is 


essential. Mlicn the country is about to embark upon her first substan- 
tial step towards the realisation of responsible government, it is above 
all things necessary that she should not be dislraeted by the horrors of 
invasion from the North-fl'cst. At the present rooment, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of educated India to treat the defence of India end 
particularly the defence of the North-West Frontier, as being rather a 
matter for the British admimstration than for the Indian people. As 
to the reason for this attitude, it would be easy to hazard an ez> 
planation ; but the fact remains that unless this attitude bo modified — 
* change which can only corae through riper experience and greater 
opportunities for appreciating the military facts of the Central 
Asian aitnation — there is some danger lest Indian administrators, when 
they find themselves in power, should be inclined to under-estimate 
the necessity of safeguarding adequately fho gates of India. 

As a consequence of the process in military science and army orga- 
Arin Reform nisatioa resulting from Mpeiience acquired 

fn the great war, thcco has been throughout the 
' period under review a generally expressed desire for a thorough over- 
hauling of the Indian military machine. The early breakdown in 
Mesopotamia, combined with short-comings, revealed an recent Frontier 
hostilities, made it inevitable that such s desire should £nd satisfaction 
And with the termination of the war against the Central Pow ers and the 
consequent demobilwation of British forces in India, it became a matter 
of great urgency to determine the nature and the composition of the 
posl-lelUtm forces which must bo maintained for the defence of the 
country. Accordingly, towards the end of the year under review, a 
strong Committee under the president ol Lord Esher was appointed, 
with wide terms of reference to enquire into the Indian military 
system. These terras include a general investigation into the admmis 
tration and organisation of the army in India, with special reference 
to fiost-Mlvm conditions; a consideration of the position of (ho 
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C<>tnjnnTi<I^r-in-f'lii<'f in li»< «Ih*I rAfaHiy *« hMfl nf l!i*» uttr.j »nfl 
momlifr ot (ho Vicrfnj-'* Ktmuivff Cmuk-U . ftn<l Rn winifjr into •nj’ 
ollipf ttmttpr* wliirli iiiomhofo of ih** r<»mfiiit?oo rnxy «j?efn ttlfnaf 
Iti Ihrjt TKp of tl»i< 

Kiililipro nti)| rivitinii*. Mith a notiirAl (>rp}<nrir[prBnro of (he /'inner 
Tiiptp otp rI‘o »tn> IniltAtto flit l»fi«hna Gnj'ta, » fonr.et 
mnnihor n! (ho (Nuitutl «l Imlio. An«l M»jor Sir f'mar Ifarst Khan,* 
Koilint rhiplifiin iftiih pif-nt 1*01100^0 ol warfato \nAh in Kutopo »r.il in 
Imlia. Miirh n hop”! from their iWifientlnti* from the pnrely 
(rrhiurM point oj view, hnt not lei<t nmons the prohI»m< »hkH 
foro them m tiint of innkinir iho fo'lian Afmr a national armr in the 
trno^t *on«o n| (lie term -iih orsr.itiKatian in whieh the poopU of Inia 
loki* (irnlo. witli whirh they aro m tho /iillo^t iiymjmthy, in whirh (h <7 
fool they lmv« n wr.i|>on that it hehovM thorn to in-aintain hnjht and 
atninh'K^ for lh«* rlofenro of their roiintry am! /or the ilivharpe of their 
rGHKiii^ibilitioi in tlm t'omiiirmwo.’illh of Nntioai. 



CHAPTER II. 
Internal Politics. 


At the he'iinnin'' o{ the pencil under review the internal poUtics 
.. 1- > India ptcsciiteil a most interesting spectacle. 

Lib* sad a lo is. accomplished much towards the 

unification along certain broad Unea ot bodies standing for Indian 
political aspirations, but it lias also been tespotuible £oc the 
growth o£ well-matked political parties. Sleution was mode in 
last year’s report of the differences which bad grown up between the 
Meliorate, or National Liberal Party, and tbe Eatremist, or the Nation- 
alist party, in the matter of their respective reception of tbe Montagu- 
Clielmsford Scheme, While it will be unnecessary to repeat what was 
«aid in last year’s review os to the character of this reception, it may 
briefly bo stated that, while the Moderates desired to e.xpand the scheme 
in certain essential parts, they were satisfied that it would constitute 
a basis for future political progress. On tbe other hand, the extreme 
nationalists disliked tbe whole eebeme, and regarded it aa fundament- 
oily disappointing and unsatisfactory. At the beginning of the year 
1919, the changed conditions which arose from the cessation of hostil- 
ities with Germany, produced a marked effect in the attitude of both 
political parties. The period of stress was over ; it could no longer 
endanger the safety of India to criticise Government. Accordingly, 
in the early months of the year there was noticeable throughout the 
Indian press a tendency to attack the Administration with much greater 
vigour than had been knowm dunng the preceding year. Both the 
National Liberal and tbe Natirmalist parties had their own programmes 
of political advancement; and in putting these forward they were 
insistent in their demand that Gcveinmcnt should in no wav interfere 
with what were regarded as theeasential pTolegomena of national develop- 
ment. While the declaration of August the 20th, 1917, had given 

Mm, « "" "“I” 

respoasible govemment wathin the Empiie, 
and while the Jlontagu-Chelmsford scheme had been put forward 
as an earnest of Government’s intentions, there was none the 
less a very lively fear on the part of both parties lest, now 
that the war was over, and the hands of Government were more or 
less free, its attitude towards Indian aspirations in general, should 
undergo a change. It was probably this feeling which underlay the 
( 21 ) 



nnrnmpTomi^ing slnlrmonl^ of minimum il''m'in'l« ptjt f^nnirrl Iwtii 
by Ibr NnlionaJ IJIx'rflJ am) ihn SAtionnh’t portfr*. wiJfr wjtrrh ff?-* 
of l)jr y^nr H'n« mArlrn). Tfirrr ti-/i« n appr^fii^Hfort 

i»H fhe jwri nf tho puhlir-nUr'tninflfrl trt Jn'Iia lh.it th^'y might t'e 

Irfl oii|. in tlip roW, now Ibftl lit** inorn>‘nt of iia'l pn”«l away. 

Ij) Jl)i< ronnerJioJi Jb** of Mr TiJsl,"* nrtion for I/fW A^nin^t Fir 

Vnlpntinr Clitrol priultifwl <1 profoiiRt} irnj'rr>i<ifm ; ami fiip waa 
/rfcly n^j mrrrir Mf. Tilal-’a own fiipi>or 1 ftf, Imt hr many 

of tliosp «lir> Iiail ti(it iupMiniOy fmuHl tlipm.»<'lp«i in aympnthy with 
liim, tJiAt thp iinriDP'tinnPfi rxi^tf-nfo of nn nnarcJiie moreroPTit in In/lis 
iniciit })<* mndp nn rTni«p for lli<* {MMtiMiRpmcnt of pnlitipnl reform*. 

Jt ml) 1)0 rpjni7n))orrtJ ilwt iho yo.ir rovirtrerl in the report for 1918 
tv.i* nifirkeri liy rfm'tdpraUo unouvitir** amonR the ndvaneeil party 
of iDdi.in ixditirni ojxrioii. t|o«pilo the fnihlirolion of the ilontapi- 
Chclm»ford Sehcrne of ronMitntionnl teformi. The IMhi OiiTTes.*, 
w)jic}j cl(Hr»l f))i' yenr IDJH. )>/ii| thrown over tlie fsirntiaJ ba.«)* of 
the conipromi«e which hod been omvp»J nt in the ajiecial sevion of 
the Indjnn Js’/itionn) ronijro** euMinioMw) to ron«ider the J’efomvs 
Uc|>ort. Tin* apecial Sexaion had condemned 
Tbe Indla^R^looil Con* ,j,p ,v,>nt««ij.n)f)rr>*Ion) Jtr/onns Scheme oa 
dis.'tppointinj; am) nn'atiifartory, demanding 
full provincial autonomy l>nt a* a concession to moderate opimon^ rog* 
Rested the reaer^'ntion of law, justice and police to the existing adminis- 
tration for a period ofsixyeam. The Delhi se.ssion of the Indian National 
Congress insisted on the grant of provincial autonomy at once, and 
insetted, in a resolution relating to the despatch of a deputation to 
England in connection with the refonas .scheme, a clause binding dele- 
gates to confine negotiation* in England within the four comers of the 
resolution passed nt Delhi. This action, coupled with the formality of 
ejecting Jfr. Tilakand a few others as independent deJegales to the Peace 
Conference, and with the abandonment of the resolution welcoming the 
Prince of Wales to India, caused a breach in the ranks of the advanced 
nationalist party. Shortly afterwards there occurred a regrouping in 
the general direction prophesied in last year’s report. The Home Buie 
League, of which Sirs. Besant was the founder, had gradually passed 
beyond her control, with the result that liefore long she found it desirable 
to constitute a separate organisation, known as the National Home Bale 
League, professing views less radical tlian those which had been approved 
by the Delhi Congress and diffeiing from the left Wing of the extreme 
Nationalists in its attitude towards the Kowlatt Agitation— of which 
more hereafter. 

The considerable amount of attention which was given in the English 
edited press to criticism of the Montagu-Chelmsford Refonns Scheme ; 

Ibe anxieties which were expressed in public and in private by members 


o{ tto diflctcnt scr^cca as to tli«t fature under the changed tiginiO ; 

. the leali^ation of the diillcultics of making cleat 

arprebenjion*. Untish people the profound advance in 

political thought whicli had come over educated India inthinthe last 
fen' years — all the*o combinwl to make the politically-minded classes 
cstrcmcly sensitive and uneasy attbo hegtiming of the year 1919. There 
was A general apprehension, vhich, though quite unfounded, was none 
the less serious, that since the signing of the Armistice there had been 
a notable change in the attitude of the European community, both official 
aiii\ non-official, toward-, Indian a-spjtaUons generally, and towaida 
political rctornw in particular. Rut unf«tanately, the feeling of dis- 
quiet u.'is not cotihucd to the educated clossos. 

A further important {actor was the deep-rooted sentiment among 
„ ^ . Indian Muhanwaadana regarding the Khalifat 

.Ml Ite IW, ol Ukm. Ha >l b«t. 
possible to declare the Turkish peace terms early in the year 1919, it ia 
probable that this feeling would, if confrouted with established facts, 
never have grown to ita present dimensions. But the statements 
Appearing in various journab in Europe as to the punishment which 
Turkey’s rash acts nere likely to bring upon herself made advanced 
Iduhammsdan upiniou in India {car that their vicna were not sufficiently 
regarded by tiie Bntish Government aud the Albcs. As it was with 
the educat^ classes in the matter of conatutional aspirations, so was 
it with the advanced Muhammadaos iu the mattei of pto-Turkish 
sentiment : there a as a most unfoituoate, and quite groundless, feeling 
that loyalty during the war might very well count for nothing after the 
danger to the Commonwealth bad passed away. 

A third factor which perhaps bad a more unfavourable infuence ou- 
„ . . the situation than any other was that of the 

EEoaoinle Ciatien. „ , ,, . , ,, 

economic suSerings of the middle and lower 
classes. To this, reference will be made in detail in another place ; it 
is here sufficient to say that the high prices of food-stuSs and of 
clothing, intensified by the i^luie of the monsoon, exposed the 
populatiott of many parts of India to oouaidetable hardship. And since 
in India the masses are accustomed to look to Government for their 
every need, the natural consequence of the continued rise of prices 
was to make them feel that Government was in some way to blame 
for their sufferings. 

The combination of these three factors, the uneasiness of the 
ti. a, met, of adv.aeed 
Muhammadans, the distress of the masses, 
was to create a situation fraught rrith the most dangerous possi- 
bilities of internal dvsoidM. 
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It limit in |n< irmrmiirrrcl !lwl fliit difuAjion have 

Arcrmtlnj r*doff. •»}’ any efTorti rm tlir part nf ih'' 

(I'ltmuiilrntton. ISeyfin<l qiii^tiVin. the imMira- 
tion nf tlip Mnntnpit (1iflmifor*l arhrnip. «n*l the rr'n'titntinn of 
Irnnl 8()iitlil>nrirticli'x ftinintitteei for inifking mil the ifetaiNof that 
Kclieme, liad eoriontly nl,\fmet| a lKt.|y of fon^erviitive opinum 
in Iinlia, wliirli nni iml (t»nrine>l lo the ofTirial senicci. Thii 
npiiiiiin fniinil ex|irr»'iiiti in lt»e «-«>tutnii< of many infliientinl new«frtpcrJ 
in Iinlin nmi tlie tone r>rrn>i(m.'ill} A'fopte*! w.ii mifh »< In rertfer rnt 
i»Ilo;*etlirr nnjii*tili.-iM<' the R]i|>retirn-<ion« evjiTe«e«I in the pronniinre- 
iiienti of the r>liicAte<| rt.mei. lint wlnfe from fhii point of view, 
Imliiin nntionnl ni|iirntinn liAve Itern rxperfed to Kipj'nrt «n 

nilmininlrntion which wiii projtfxin^. <|e«]<ite fippo^ition. to introduce 
the rhnn;;ril condition*, yrl on the one hand the echcme proposed did 
mil exactly e'jiinre witli the idcui either <d the Mmlemtc or of the Natien- 
nliit piiTty, and on tlie other linnd the note of caution wliich wasioiinded 
111 India and in Kntiland ni to the iinpo*«il)ility of prantinf; the nmre 
extreme demaud.i which were Winp jnit forward, was most liaWe to he 
misiiiKlerslonii. It slionhl ho teineinbettci that the fenders of Indian 
jiolitical opinion have iin far enjoyed hut little opportunity of familla* 
rising thomiclves with the practical difltcuUies of administrstivo work. 

In consequence, lliorc was a natural tendency to uridfr*estiniate the 
obstacles confronting a clinnge eo far-reaching os that contemplated 
in the MonUgn-Gielinsford reforms. Impatience at the delay which 
necessarily occurred between the publication of the scheme and its 
examination by the British Parliament, served to emphasize the attitude 
of distrust, displayed by the educated classes towards Govemment, 
to which reference has already been made. 

In short, there was to be noticed on the port of the ^liticuins at 
the beginning of the year under review, a determination to ass^ , 
themselves, to enforce their claims, and to impress Government with 
the impossibility of ignoring their position and influence. And it was 
the existence of specific and particular grievances, such as pro-Turwsh 
sentiment among advanced Muhammadans, and economic sufferings 
among the lower classes, which tended to transmute this feeling of dis- 


quiet into a definitely anti-Govemment attitude. 

From the point of view of the politically-minded classes, their appre- 

«ri. .« T» 1 iL T.-,T hension as to the future fate of Indian nations 

0 ow a s. aspirations must have seemed lamentably con- 
firmed by the introduction into the Indian Legislative Counc m 
February, of the legislative measures known as the Rowlatt Bills. Men 
tion was made in last year’s report of the work of the Sedition Commit m 
presided over by Sir Sidney Bovrfatt in 1918. That Committee a 
investigated the growth of the levolntionary movement in diffeten 



Jirovinccs, particularly iu BongaL It had aliown that between iDOC 
and 1D18, iu that one province alone 311 outrages were committed ; 
over 1,000 persons were accused; and 81 only were convicted. The 
list of crimes perpetrated was as appalling as the brutality with which 
they were committed, and the matoial before the Committee showed 
how widespread was the ciiminaV oigamsation and how venoinous was 
the revolutionary propaganda conducted in schools and colleges. 
Up to the time when the wot broke out, the eSorts of the police had 
been very largely baffled by the policy of tenorisro pursued by a handful 
of desperate men. But with the ]^>assing of the Defence of India Act 
and the operations of the tales made under that Act to impose rcstric- 
tlons upon persons implicated in levohitionaTy movements, the out- 
rages fell in number very considerably. In view of the salutary effect 
of this temporary provision, the Ronlatt Committee concluded that the 
principal rcquiiemcnt of the situation was the strengthening of the 
ordinary machinery of law and order in such fashion as to lend it per- 
manently soinething of the power which it temporarily had acquired 
when buttressed by the Defence of India Act. Accordingly, Govern- 
ment determiaed to introduce two measures in the spnsg session of the 
Indian Legislative Council. One of the Bills was a temporary 
sneasute, intended to deal with the situation which would arise on the 
Tbs First Bill. termination of tho Defence of India Act six 
months after the formal restoration of peace 
It may ho mentioned tncidentally that the cessation of the powers 
conferred upon Government under this Act would have entailed 
tho immediate release of many dangerous anarchists who were bclicicd 
to be only waiting for a favourable opportunity for the revival of their 
nefarious activities. Accordingly, the first of the two Bills was framed 
to enable anarchical offences to be tried espeditioudy by a strong court 
consisting of three High Court judges, with no right of appeal. This 
proceilure was only to be brought into operation when the Governor- 
General was satisfieil that in any particular part of British India offences 
of a revolutionary character were prevalent. In circumstances where 
the Governor-Oeueral was satisfied that inovcinenta likely to load to the 
comiwiadon ot offences against th« Slate were being exteii-lveiy prompt- 
ed, further powers were to he as-umed. In au area where thc-c condi- 
tions prevaile*!, the Local Government was to have power to order persons 
whovu it believeil to he actively coBCCtned in »ucU a movement, to furwi'h 
security, to reside in a particular place, or to abstain from any specified 

act. InnrdertoensurcthattheiKiwersolOoverninentwrrenot ejem'‘ed 
uureasonobly, the Bill provided a safeguarl in the con«titutniii of an 
investigating authority, which was to examine the niatrnal U]>on which 
orders againjl any persons wne {ramed. This investiuatinp authontv 
was to include one judicial officer and one non-official Indian. In the 



third jilacc, when tlio tJovcrnwr-tJciirml Mti^fied that certam offences 
were being comtnilled to nn extent which threatened public safety, the 
Local Govcriunent was given {xincrs to arrest {tersons reasonably believed 
to be conncctnl with such ofTcncc®, and to confine them in such places 
and under such eonilitions ns were pre«cribetl. The Dili further provided, 
subject to similar provisions ns to investigation, for the continued deten- 
tion of dangerous chnrncters already under control or in confinement, 
llic jjiirposc WAS simply nnd solely to arm Oovernment vilh poirer 
to deal With nnnrchirid imn’rinents, after the cxcc])tional machinery 
set np under the Defence of India ^\et had ceased to be operative. In 
other words, it was confcrrcrl lest, with the cesiition of the unusual 
powers conferred upon the Administration under that Act, Government 
should find itself ns helpless in dealing with anarchy as it had been prior 
•PI . r.. to the war. The second of the “Rowlatt 

liiils was intended to make a permanent 
change in the ordinary crinnnul law of the land. The possession of a 
seditious document with the intention to publish or to circulate the 
same was to bo punishable with imprisonment. I’roroise of official 
protection against violence was to bo allowable in the case of an accused 
person willing to turn King’s Evidence. District llogistratcs were to 
bo authorised to direct a preliminary enquiry by the police in the case 
of certain ofTcnccs, for which at present a prosecution cannot be launched 
without the sanction of the Local Govenunent. Persons convicted of 
an offence against the State might be ordered by the court to execute 
a bond of good behaviour for a term not exceeding two years after the 
expiration of their sentence. 

At the time when the introduction of these two bills was proposed 
by the Administration, the general atmosphere, 
Suspicion ^mted ij the j^ave previously described, was 

fatally disposed towards uneasiness and suspi- 
3ion. The intention of the Government to introduce these Bills was 
ienounced by the most vocal section of the educated classes aS proof of a 
Jetermination to deprive India of her legitimate due ; as a flagrant denial 
jf the promises which had been made to her by responsible statesmen 
luring the course of the war; as an iron fetter upon her future progress, 

;he imposition of which would be intolerable for any patriot to contem- 
plate. The feeling excited by the Bill was entirely one of sentiment , 
ind it was for this reason the more formidable and the more difficult to 
neet. 

The introduction of the Bowlatt Bills was the central feature of 
ho February session of the Indian L^slative Council. The Govot- 
nent of India had made up its mind that the passage of the first Bi 
it least was the necessary preliminary to public security and to any 
idvance along the lines laid doivn in thellontagu-Chelmsford Sd^nie. 
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3e(ng entirely innocent o! any deagn upon the aspirations of educated 
.... India, the Admiaistration found it difficult 

I « tisw po i. realiao the strength of the feeling which sus- 
picion had aroused in the nunda o£ the educoteci classes. It «aa 
hardly to be expected that a measure designed primarily to strengthen 
the hands of the executive ironld receive utoch support from representu 
tives of the people ; but there ia good reason to believe that the depth 
of the {eding aroused against the BBla came, for the rcsson which has 
already been cientioned, as a comidcte mrpxiss to those who were res- 
ponsible for pressing them upon the attention of Government. This 
feeling, as will he realised from what htu already been said, sprang 
not so much fiom the provisions of the itilb themselves as from a fear, 
first, that the poMcra which the Bilb confened, might be mis-used ; 
and secondly, that the very fact that the BiiU were considered neces- 
sary constituted au index both to the genuine opinion of Ooveniment 
about Indian aspirations and to the strength of the resistance which 
Government would probably offer to their realisation For it must be 
Tcmembered. that although the Moutagu-Chelmsford report had been 
published towards the end of 1916, the Comimttres wlucb were working 
out details had not yet published their conclusions, and the Bill in trluoh 
the conclusions were to be embodied bad not come before Farhamcnt. 
The joint result of these unfortunate eitcmnstances was to make it 
impoMible for the Administration, despite all then pains, to le-ussuto 
Indian opinion. The only thing which would have accomplished this 
end was the withdrawal of the Bills; but amce the Adruimstration 
agreed witb the Bowlatt Comniission m bchcvmg that the machinery 
of law and order stood la diro need of being strengthened, this course 
was incoiuiatent with the responsibilities which the Covcranacat of 
India owed to Uis Majest}'’6 Government. 

The February session began as osuai with a comprehensive speech 
T « ti Chelmsford in which bo revicaed 

« ceioys peee general character of the Adniinistration. 

Exception was taken in certain quarters to a eoction of his speech dealing 
with the pwition of the Public Services under the contemplated reforms. 
It had for some time been plain that the very natural anxiety of officials, 
Indian as well »» English, ns to their future prospwts, was becoming 
serious. Lord Chelmsford acconliogfy indicated the importance of the 
part winch the services would play u the new rfgiine ; the safeguards 
which would be introduced to protect them from injury ; and the paina 
which would be taken to obviate any danger of their disintegration, 
But if the content of this pronouncement wasiR broad degree re-assuring 
to many of the persons affected, the educated classes, suspicious 
and disquieted as they were, it acted as an additional source of 
grievance. The motjrre of Lord Chrinzsfmd’B CovecBmcBt were widel] 
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toisrepresenteci, and the incident was seized upon as indicating yet more 
clearly the sinister attitude of the Administration towards Indian 
reforms. 

The long debates which followed the introduction of the first so- 
called Itowktt Bill were cliaractcriscd hv an 
e a es extraordinary atmosphere of unreality. It was 

plain to begin with that the oilvocates of the 
Bills and their opponents were thinking on entirely different planes. 

It was in vain that Sir Vemey Lovett, himself a member ofthcComniiltce, 
depicted cases which he and his colleagues had invcstigafctl ; that Sir 
William Vincent who was m charge of the Bills jirovctl to demonstration 
by quoting actual specimens of intercepted correspondence, that the 
Bengal seditionists were merely wui*mg for the release of the “ old 
workers on the expiration of the Defence of India Act, to recom- 
mence with renewed cnerg)- their nefarious activities. It was in vain 
that member after member of the Oovemment solemnly pledged his ■ 
word that the proii’isions of the Bdt woiJd bo used merely for the puriwe 
ot checking anarchical and tevofutionaty enme. In controst to the 
hard facts adduced by members of the Covernment and by oificisl 
councillor, the non-olEcial member> made impassioned appeals to 
sentiment, eloquent protest again-'t the shir cast on India's loyalty and 
fervid orations concerning the Bights of Man. The general feeling 
of the non-official members oiaj be summed up iii a quotation from a 
s|>«eh of Jfr. I’atel 

What I am, however, surprisiif at really is that a Bill of this kind 
should have been brought fornonl ot a lime when people 
really expected the introluction and d('«cU'*sioti in tlii' Council 
of mea-'Ufcs w hieh would bring them more liberty, more con- 
tentment, measures which really would conduce to the greater 
well-being of the {>eople in matters poiiticali m matters 
social, and in matters indu'^trinl. At a time like this when 
the war has end<'d tnumpbantly for u*. at a time when the 
IVace Conference is sitting to devise measures for the pmee 
of the world, at a lime when we are within sight of great 
cofistitiiluiiial refonris in India ; at a time when one of the 
Italuris u mmle a member of the British t’ahin'-t. at sii'’ 
a ticie, la-tejil of bnngms forwar'l rieasure" which 
really conduce to the well-bring of Indians, a rneiisiire oft h 
cLtractcf shoal’d fUse f-eeii firini,’itf t’orwaoV. Ww-t ■* 
matter wLich s-ni rises me. I do rot at nil wi-h to g" 
tl.e tverits of tl" rsei-'ore at the prr-ent riu-mcnf. I '’ly, 
t>j ttr l>-a.-t of tL»-e insM.sijrs's. are in'<p(’ortiine, 

*.v] tLr-> ast have l>«-n l.r<aig*.t forward «t *“'* 

jra-tvre TL-rr u • qiirfi. in lU rMii.fry, aid * 
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tlic supcrkiUy of 'eoul-force ‘ over material int^Iit, Mr. Oamlhi was led 
to believe tiiut it was hii duty to employ A;^ain 4 t the Rowlatt Act 
tlint weapon of pas«ivc rcaistaiicc wliieb he had tiacd effectively in 
South Afiic.'i. It was announced in February that he wemM head 
ft passive resistance or Salyagraha movement if the IJilU were 
piLsscd. This announcement was regarded as being of the utmost 
gravity both by Oovemment and by many of the Indian politi* 
cians. Some moderate members of the Indian Legislative Ccran''il 
publicly nfnnncd tbeJr apprehension as to the consequences of such a 
step. Mrs. IJcsant with her rcniarkahle knowledge of the psychology 
of the Indian temperament named Mr. Gamilti in the m«t solemn 
nianuer that anj- such wovement as he contemplated would result ia 
the release of forces whose ]totcntialitic3 for evil were quite incalculable. 
It must be clearly stated that there was nothing in Mr. Gandhi's attitude 
or pronouncement which couhl have juatifial Government in taking 
any steps against him before the inception of the movement. Passive 
resistance ia a negative and not a positive proces.s. Mr. Gandhi es» 
ptessly condemned any resort to material force. lie was confident that 
he would be able, by a process of pas.sivc disobedience to civil laws, to 
coerce the Government into abandoning the Rowlatt Act. On the 
let March he published a pledge regarding the Fowlatt Bills, which ran 
as follows 

“ Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bill known as the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill No. 1 
Crinunal Law Emer- 
gency Powers Bill No. 2 of 1919 
unjust, subversive of the principles of liberty and justice, 
and destructive of the elementary rights of an individual on 
which the safety of India as a whole and the State itself is 
based, we solemnly aflfirm that in the event of these Bills 
becoming law and until they are withdrawn, we shaU refuse 
civilly to obey these laws and such other laws as the com- 
mittee to be hereafter appointed may think fit and we furth« 
affirm that in the stru^e we will faithfully follow truth and 
refrain from violence to life, person or property.” 

In order to secure a proper organization for the passive resistance 
movement, local committees were set up in most parts of Northern 
India to educate both the masses and the politically minded classes in 
the principles of passive resistance. 

The publication of Mr. Gandhi’s pledge, coupled with the vehemen 
denouncement of the Rowlatt Bill delivered m 
Discont^ comes to a Indian Council by non-official members, 

** laid the foundation of an agitation so intensive 

as to be without parallel in recent /ears. Wo have already explain 



infri'inc'i of the {'(‘tiornl otmo-sphore. It will Le realized that, 
hmnched in an ntmasphere thus Burcliargcd with eJecfncity, mioh 
ivemrnl as Mr. Gandhi’s might contain incrntiUc poesibililies for 
Mft. The general di^coutcut of the educated and the illitctato 
comhineil nith the specific fears of tho Jluhammndan commuiu- 
ere all, as it wore, brought to a focus against tha single objective of 
{on-l.itt Act. Tliis imque.stionahly is the psychological explanation 
Ire estiaordinary nrtnouts which within a short time began to make 
appearance up and domj India os to the nature of this Act. To the 
itwl cl.ass in general, the Act stood as something symbolical, 
•ery embodiment of pa«t resentment ond future fear ; os full confirm* 
i of these lively, if ba.scle's apprehensirm-s that India was to be 
rfed in her legUimate a-«piralions, as proof unquestionable that 
eforth the sympathetic poliei’ pursued by the administration towards 
political development of India would bo 
preien s on*. j^placcd by a rtgime of iron oppression. The 
:os on the other hand identified the Act with their own snlfcrmgs, 
ing into it all Ibeir deep-seated disappointment at Government's 
re to perform an economic miracle in Iho reduction of prices Like 
[ire rumours spread through tho bazars that the Act would impose 
tion equal to half a man’s Income ; that it would heavily penalise 
pecuniary e.xact ions tho humble ceremonies accompanying marriage 
death which constitute the pnncipel interest of bumble folks’ 
tenee; that it wmild expose them to intolerable and irretrievable 
icsaioii at the hands of the police ; that three men might not meet 
ther to discuss village affairs without their being arrested ; that all 
I'omicrs must realize that crops were the properly of Government 
ih they could at short notice commandeer in whole or in part. 

Cliese extraordinary miscooceptions as to the scope ond intention 
he Act were eharacterisod by a blindness to facts more pronounced 
1, but othernise not dissimilar from, that which had appeared in 
objections put iorward by some non*ofCcia) members in tbo lodian 
UUtive Council. But for the existence of economic unrest, and other 
;ific grievances these rutnoura would probably have been less serious, 
we liave attempted to point out, the objection to the Act was in its 
aice seutiBicntal arising rather Irom what the Act was supposed 
itand for than from tha character of the Act itself, la fact, this 
isure had become a sort of siumlacnim which represented to 
ry class the embodiment of the particular grievances from whicli it 
eied. Confronted by this attitude the task of the administration 
I difficult indeed. 

The apprehensions as to the nature of the Act which made their way 
and wide over iNorthem India were impossilde to correct by any 
chinerj which Govemmeut had at its disposal. In vain were 


copies of (be Act (li'itrilnitwl, and prmiouneMnpnf^ (o its limifwl 
rhnrnrtrrniririnlljt^siiwl niid commnnicafe'l to the people in darl«n. 
In vnin did the cooler bemh among the propertiwl cla^«es attempt to 
dcmotistrnle its hannlcs charncter. 

Tlio n^itntion spread and Ijeing dirrcte<I and guiJcfl hy the organi- 
zations set lip liy Mr. (landhi had assumey] n more dangerous form, 
because more concentrated, tlwn nniild otherwi«c have been the ca«e. 

During tlic wliolc month of March, the press of fndta was lillefl 

or Ih. .,ll.iro>. T'"' "''”"<'"5’ K«r>-t th^ 

Act and was mnundated by articles and letters 
demonstrating the duly of opjMViing the continuation of such an 
iniquitous ennetment for a single minute upon the Statute Boole 
of India. Spceclics of the most violent and inflammatorr tind 
wore delivered both in the Bomb.ay Presidency and in Northern 
India. There were not wanting those who pointed out the dangerous 
heights to svhich popular c.Tcitemcnt was being raised, and implorerl 
Jlr. Gandhi to remember that tho-c like himself, who could subdue all 
solfish passions and maintain under the most difficult circumstances 
tbo detaclied calm of tlie oriental n«cetic were few indeed. Bengal, 
which has hod a greater cspcrieoce of agitation and its consequences 
than any other part of India, flrmlr refused to take part in the move- 
ment. In this province the moderates were strong *. and while yielding 
to none in the strength of their oppcksition to the Bill, the party as a 
whole was emphatic in its determination not to be dragged into the 
vortex which popular excitement was plainly creating. On the other 
hand, generally speaking, the nationalist party constituted the back- 
bone of the Satija^Tahi movement. The leaders of this party were gene- 
rally found directing the activities of the local Satijagraha organisations. 
They it was who were moat intimately in the councils of Jlr. Gandhi ; 
and it is to their energy that the unprecedented extent of the agitation 
must largelv be ascribed. They succeeded io capturing the bulk of loc.il 
opinion in India both m the Press and on the Platform ; and it required 
a real courage on the part of those who did not agree with them, to utter 
sentiments divergent from their own. In the event the movement 
precipitated a series of conflicts between the excited masses and 
the forces of law and order in several parts of India. The Mcasion 
for the beginning of the trouble was found in the characteristically 
Indiau institution of hartal. This means the closing of shops, gene- 
rally in token of mouming. It is also symptom- 
Tronble. public excitement ; for by immemorial 

tradition, the first eyniptom of a popular outbreak in India is nneasines.« 
lest the bazars should be looted by Ihedisorferly elements of the urban 
population. Now in pursuit of his campaign of pa«ive resistance, 

Mr. Gandhi thought it well to notify that certain d.iys wonld be observe*! 
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nflthPf nre, ran linnlly br rontiflrred the moit rcmartablo fMhim of 
llie inovcmriit. The nlnjfnlnr vinlrnce of Bprech and action which 
rlntactrri’cd llio Sattjngrnha inoremrut bccnmo incrcaslnglj manifest 
ns tlio <lny* went on. Pnssionnte tlotcnwnls wcto made by its adhetents 
that they were ready to die *' nt a time” ns JInt. Ih'sant remarlccd 
" when no one in the least wnnted to kilt them.” The pressure which 
was brought to bear upon those who showed a reluctance to suspend 
business was very severe. I^ogs wore placed in the way of tramcars, 
travollers in carriages and cars were compeSle<l to alight and to go on 
foot. Before very long, Mr. Qandhi’s apprehensions as to the way in 
which the movement was being condacted in northern India induced 
him to leave Bombay Presidency for the Punjab. But in view of the 
escited condition of the population, and of the fact that Mr. Gandhi was 
the ndmitte<I head of the Salyagraha movement, the authorities believed 
that his presence would make the task, already a matter of great difficulty, 
of maintaining order quite impossible. Accordingly, he sras stopped 
on his way north and was cscortcil back to the Bombay Presidency. 
The rumour spread with groat rapidity that be had been arrested, and 
proved tlie signal for mob violence of the most lamentable deseripb’on. 

Considering that the causes and events of the distnrbances in the 
. „ Punjab and in Bombay arc the subject of 

enquiry by a committee, the report of which 
ia not available at the time of writing, it is neither possible, nor proper 
to recount in detail the course which was pursued by the disturbances, 
or the measures which were taken by Government for their suppression. 

It will be sufficient to recount in the barest outline the acknowledged 
fact.s of these lamentable occurreoces. The observance of the hartal on 
the Gib April had been much mote general than on the previous occasion 
and indeed extended over a great many provinces. It passed off without 
serious disturbance, although there was some disorder both in Caicntta 
and in Bombay. The majority of the inhabitants of Calcutta observed 
the mourning, and in some districts of Bengal the same thing was done. 

In the large towns of the United Provinces and of the Pnnjafa the harta 
was almost universal. In Bihar and Orissa it was confined to Patna 
and a few other towns ; while io Burma, the Central Provinces, Cwrg 
and the North-West Frontier there were practically no demoi^tratioi^. 

In Madras shops were closed in the presidency town and in certain 
other large towns, bnt not much inslercsfc was taken in the movemen . 

The successful conclusion of the hartal of the Cth seemed to * * 
situation, bnt in reality, the agitation had already created an afmosp ere 
of tension containing many elements of danger. This was parficnlat y 
true in the Punjab, where passive reastance is not a course of action 

likelv to find favour with the virile and martial population. What e 

jjowlatt Committee had written on the Skh population is tme of many 
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cliises ia tKe ptQ\-iace3, that '* with the high-spirited aod adventurous 
Sikhs the interval between thought and action is short. If captured 
b;f inflammatory appeals they aro prone to act with all celerity and in 
a iasMon dangerous to the whole fabric of order and constitutional 
Esri OatiMlu The first bad news o£ actual breach 

of the peace came from Amritsar, where the 
Local Government had decided on the deportation of two prominent 
leaders. Doctors Kitchlew and Satyapal. An angry mob after being 
turned back itota an attempt to mch the dvil lines wrecked the tele- 
graph office, destroyed the rodway goods shed, burnt a bank and 
gutted public buildings and killed five Englishmen. A lady missionary, 
bliss Sherwood, was beaten almost to death, and other ontrages were 
committed. Ihe excitement mpidiy commamcated itsrii to Lahore, 
where large crowds collected outside the city and advanced towards 
the civil station. The police fired a few abote, causing a certain number 
of casualties. At the same time, there were numerous attacks on railway 
and telegraph lines, and railway stations in the Punjab were burnt. Bad 
news also came from the Bombay Presidency, 
where on the report that Mr. Gandhi bad been 
arrested, an aogiy mob attacked the telegraph 
office and other Government buildings at Ahmedabad and killed English 
and Indian cfficiaU. Here also the mlway lines were damaged and tele- 
graph wires were cut. Trouble also occurred in the Bombay Presidency 
at Viramgam and Nadiad on April the I2th. There were disturbances 
in Bombay city, police and cavalry patrolling the town bemg atoned 
during the altatnoon. In the Punjab meanwhile excitement was ateadily 
rising, and a number of posters made their appearance in Lahore and 
elsewhere inciting the people to open rebellion. A collision again oc- 
curred between the mob and the poUce, (hough fortunately once more 
the casualties were very email. On the same day, Apnl 12th, aeiions 
news was also received from Calcntta. where a collision occurred between 
a mob and a picquet which waa on duty in the dty. Here again fixing 
was begun killing five or six men and wounding twelve others. On 
the 13th April when all telegraphic communication with the Punjab 
had been cut, the Government of India received a wireless message 
from Lahore, in which the local Government reported that railway 
stations between Sasui and Amritsar had been looted, a British soldier 
being killed and two officers injured at Easur, that bands of rebels were 
on the move and a state of open rebellion existed in Lahore and Amritsar. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, with the concurrence of the General Officer 
Commanding, 16th Division and the Chief Justice of the High Court, 
urged the suspension of the oidinaty criminal courts and the establish- 
ment of Martial Law. On receipt of this message, and in view of 
previous report, the Government of India determined to proclaim 



MnrIinI Lfur in tlic Amrit«nr nufl I^liore tlinlrlcf*, oml ft few Jay? later 
cxfcmlod it to the (Iiijnrnnttula. (Jujrnt nnd Lyollptir district*. In 
Amrifpnr tie faiio Mftrlial Law had !>epn in htce since the outrage? 
of the lOtli Ajiril, when the civil oiithoritiea haring become power* 
le«' hniidrd over ccmtrol to the military, nntl it was in this city 
that the most scrioiw loss of life occurrwl. On the morning 
of April 13th nil public meetings were prohibited by beat of 
drum, but in the Afternoon a meeting was held in a large open 
space surroumleil by buildings nainerl the .Tnllianwala Ilagh. General 
^ _ IJyer who was in command nt Amritsar 

* ** follt^tetl his avftilflble striking force which was 

under one hundrer) in number, marched to the 
scene of the meeting ond in^tnntly opneil fire upon the crowd of eeveral 
thousands there nsscmblcd. inflicting casualties which eo far as is known 
amounted in killed alone to 37f>. The details of this action and the pro- 
priety of the reasons on which it was based are two of themo«t important 
(luestions that sverc considered by LonI Hunter’s Committee of Enqaiiy 
referred to below. Tiic measures taken to enforce martial Jaw in the 
disturbed areas were followed by the gradual restoration of order throngh- 
out the Punjab, iloanwliilc in the Ilonibay Presidency the dbtiirbances 
quieted more rapidly Mr. Gandhi seas greatly shocked at what had 
happened and declared his readiness to assist in every possible way to 
restore normal conditions. He admitted that he had made a blonder of 
“ Himalayan " dimensions which bad enabled ill-disposed persons, not 
true passive resisters at all, to perpetrate disorders, and he announced 
the suspension of passive resistance. The disturbances in the Punjab 
continued some time after the events at Amritsar, and the cutting of 
railway lines became a marked feature of the activities of the rioters. 

On the 14tL a railway station was attacked at Gujranwab, and all 
telegraph wires were cut. The church, the magistrate’s court, and other 
Government buildings were wrecked and burnt.' The disturbance here 
was restrained by the use of aeroplanes, the only force immediately 
available. Moveable columns were sent out from Lahore and from other 
military centres which visited almost all the districts in the province. 
Until the 21st April there were continual attacks upon railways, tele- 
graph lines and communications generally. After that date, however, 
there were no further reports of t^en disorder although a few attempts 
to cut communications were reported subsequently. 

From this bare outline which is all that we are justified, for reasons 
previously eaplained, in attempting at the time 
SerlonsneM^oItmsilna- writing it is impossible to convey any 
adequate impresrion of the seriousness of the 
situation with which the administration of India was faced. The rapid- 
ty with nhich disorder can spread in an oriental country is proverbia , 
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•*ni, f„i«i- lo»arJ» an m>l c R"ji«Tnll^ approval by In- 
tliatis (' tb" <if tfi« lloailau Act. liad 

f'""n fam''! much too far , awl tbnc wax b g'ncral apjirrhra'wn among 
t1i« rdufatM awl propcrtiol cUm**. Ic"! th« force' of iliunnler which 
ha‘l l.cen tlm« unchaincJ pbwW break all toun'li The newa that the 
dieorJeni were l>ring frailiiallj (U|«j're'*M wa.' welcomnl and it was not 
VTitil >nme little while afterward' that the nicthrul' of the luppreiuioQ 
began to l>e ealleil in <]ue*fjon. Hot there wa.' a general ilcmaml on the 
part of the politically nnmieil chia.«ea that, bariog regard to iLo conflict- 
ing tejxirt' as to the exact detail' of the colli'intt between the njob snd 
the force' of law and order, a commia'inn should bo appointol to 
enquire into the eireunistanceii of th* aitnatioa without delay. Those 
who had all along prophesied that the passive resistance movement 



wculd culminate In tlL'order. now found bj lb« 

events. At the K.iine time, there w*i noticeable ft growin? feclint; among 
eiliicnted Imlin that the slernncM which ni.irl'e(l the action of Govern- 
ment was not juslifietl by the Kerioninesi of the sittMtion. Some of 
the more " extreme newapapers took up Ihie charge with vigonr.antl 
the tone of their comment mditerd floi'crnmcnt to employ the Press 
Act against them. At this juncture, however, certain persons who had 
the courage of their convictions spoke with no uncertain voice. Sirs. 
Besant writing on April 18tK gave her view of the situation as 
follows : — 

" The dead and wounde<l in the Punjab have mounted np to many 
hundreds. Ko one, 1 preautne. will contend that the Government should 
look on while mobs murdcrctf, wrecked hanks, fired railway stations ; 
do they then think that it is more merciful to give a mob its head, after 
it begirus throwing brickbats, until — m at Delhi — it had broken into tie 
station and struck down any resisting Milway official, than to stop it at 
the very outset of violence at the cost of less than a score of Jives 1 of 
will my critics say at what step the Government should intervene I I 
say that when n small handful of soldiers and police is face to face with a 
mob of many thousands, and th> mob begins to pelt them with brickbats 
it is mote merciful to order the soldiers to fire a few volleys of buckshot 
than to allow the violence to gather strength until either the town must 
be pven to mob rule or machine guns or bombs be brought into play. 

It U a tenible alternative but any Government worthy of the nsms has 
to face it.” She went on to say ” let us who are home-mlers, stand b.v 
our political flag. Let us in every possible way help in the preservatjo 
of civil peace. Let us, for this time of danger, drop all criticism e 
Government action and stand firmly by the Government agams 
revolution, which means bloodsheil at home and invasion from abroa . 

The foresight of Mrs. Besant’s last sentence was realized within i 
. few weeks, when there occurred the unexpectec 

Ihe Afghan War. outbreak of war with Afghanistan, of whicl 
mention has been made in the first Chapter. We have already seei 
that the rlpoita of the internal disoideia of India had greatly stimn a et 
the new Amir in his project of invading the country. Wth the comsi 
of hostilities we are not concerned in this place ; it will be sufficient ^ 
to notice that the threat of invasion from the north contribute s 
further to rally the.bulk ofxesyionsiblc opinion to the side of Governmen 
Phis same invasion had, however, one regrettable consequence, in I 
t led to the continuation of marrial lawiti certain areas of tl» P^ja 
or some weeks subsequent to the suppression of the last diso cw, 

Phis of itself began to cause a reactiim against Government on e 
lart of the Nationalist party, lending colour as it did to the belie ®y 
vere beginning to hold and to express that Government was ta Oj, 
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Atkil gtnmiffi fof «n pr.'inirj ir.{/> th<* crjin iir/1 mp- 

Iirr5,.,nn ,.f 1 }.,. niKhir- rr.otP nor lh-*n a 

« pm»r.il fiif r<ir>fW)fMttnn rf tfip fnp*.«ijfr* aw! of f»oT- 

rihnitm «1| ihu j-riotl. f^Ttra- 

innit fimtwl ,|wlf nn.Jilp tn fniW..!» * foJJ ,r..l frank arrotmt of wfiat 

el tu A«*i- !’*'* 

einniiea. MiijKnitifa wrrp ahortl/ to nude the ailj^ct 

‘•f an fT<|uirT For from lh« outupt (Jorffn- 
mput fiflil rf«>{-iu«p<l. ami tl»p Srrmary «{ Hiaif had annmjnm! in ih^ 
i|iui*p (if OitiiiD'iiK, that atj rn>{uirT mu»t W made into the ftaiea of 
the (lititirliaiirr* amt tlip iiipaviirr* lalm to aiipptf*.* them. Bat 
while It waa iil.tinly itri|m4(ktp. miviMtentl/ with the ywaitioa of 
lloverninent. to jiulKdi »uch • foil ami enmplrte accooat of the 
Ihiiijah (liMurhiincm oa might have aati.«finl the rising aentiment of 
the natmiiAlist {Mtrty, yii thu nmimatanre none the Ins wait matter 
for profotiml regret. It was irojmasiWe to correct miaapprehensiona. 
iiml toprnent thenihora-sjiect of theca.se. Barial feeling grew steadily; 
and until tlie facta had lioen elicited h y an impartial tribunal, it was hope- 
less to counsel moderation. There were not wanting thoae who pointed 
out that such emjiurj- as was demanded was per se undesirable, in that 
it would merely inflame still further the racial bittemesa between 
Indians and Englishmen to which th* Punjab disturbances were 
gradually ginng rise. 

During tbe wliolc of the aunuiier of 1919, a marked feature of the 
political life of India svas the vehemence and universality of the press 
attacks which were levelled against the administration. In the Indian 
edited Journals, criticism of Government’s action in connection with the 
Punjab disturbances grew more and more general ; and was reinforced 
so far as the English edited press was concerned, witb criticism directed 
against the conduct of the A^han campaign. Horeover there was 
discovered another grievance against Government, when the despatches 
embodying official opinion upon the Uontagu-Chelmsford reform scheme 
and the recommendations of the Southborough committee, became 
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kralh^le to liie public. The general ctiticiatn was levelled against Gov- 
ernment, not nicrcl)- in tbe Nationalist Imtalsoin tbe Moderate pres.i 
ibat tbe retotm Kheme as oiiglnaHy eonceived bad been wbittlod down 
and diminished by these leconuneiidatiotia. 

Now as a rule, if at any given moment the administration of India 
is seriously allackeil in the Indian-edited press, it can rely upon a eertaiTi 
measure o( support from the Kngl5sh-cdite«l preas. Itiit in this case as 
has been pointed out, the grievances which inovcil the Indian cditcxl 
press, namely, the Punjab disturbances and the despatches on reform, 
found their countetpart in the English-edited ptes.s in the shape of at- 
tacks upon Government for alleged niismaaagemeat of frontier affairs. 
In consequence, all through the summer the administration of India 
suffered severely ; and it nas in all probability largely as a result of this 
that eflorls were made to set up some machinerj' which would secure 
_ fur Government a fair statement of its case 

mUeUTOTWTilsaUau*. the tribunal of public opinion. During 

tht war, valuable work had been done by publicity orgainiations 
temporarily constituted for the education of the )mblic in matters con- 
necter! with the successful prosecution of the struggle In the United 
rrovinces, the Punjab and Madras tbe machmery’ so set up was 
continued in a slightly different form after the res.<ationof hostilities 
A aimilar step was later taken by tbe Presidency of Pombay 
So fat as the Central Government is concerned, the Publicity Board act 
up during the wae was brought to an end at the beginning of the year 
under resdew; but after the necessary period for discussion and exami- 
nation, publicity machinery on a modest scale was set up in the Qov- 
eiument of India also. 

At the moment when Government most needed facilities for 
» .. . stating its view of the matters which were 

neeesnlT lor paiacltr. •. . . ., .... 

agitating public opinion, these facilities were, 
however, still in a rudimentary stage of development. But after 
the experience of the summer of 1919, had there remained any 
hesitation as to the necessity of setting up in India, as in other parts 
of the world, adequate machinery for the information of the public, 
this hesitation would have disappeared in the light of the unanimous 
recummendations which found place in the report of the Joint 
Select Committee which was shortly afterwards set up to report 
upon the Government of India Bill. Tbe committee stated that they 
had been greatly struck by the earnest representations made to them 
by several witnesses, both of British and Indian birth, to the effect 
that the Government of India and the provincial Governments must 
become vocal and put forth their news with more courage and mote 
persistence than they had in the past. It was represented to them 
that it will be of the utmost importance In the future that the 
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Government of Indii *k . . 

the means of expJamin.^ to A shonid Iiav 

things are done, the reasons whJ h India the reasons wh; 

against proposals nhich thev cnn'A^^ "lie decision and the argumenf’ 
of the coun^rj. It ‘-Is detrimental to the wellan 

to a great extent, the case for tfii> f ° committee that at present, 
df the provincial Governments is Government of India and 

the case against that policr is been of Indians, whereas 

Ecminated by means of f>»o " every day more widely dis- 

ofthechan.LXhtl. It must be plain in view 

the existence of suitable mLh” ^’dnging to India that 

is not a matter whiVfi i information of the pnblio 

was not without a serf " ■ fl order during the summer of IDlfl 

review. This i« . w ‘I’' P““i "“i" 

Couuoil. ™ ‘“PI*"'*! i" the ludi.u Legislative 

The September session of He fudian Irgislative Council promised 

Indian Legisiatira ^ unusual interest, since some h'nd of 
Counca an authoritative pronouncement of the official 

Wm that r.j •."'’T “'“aaar'i)- then be made. It was 

the protection of introduced for 

duty of restorino ^d performed the difficult and unpleasant 

both .Lno “ eoati-derable apprehension 

should neMh! Jf"'*"*'” ““"“d ‘he Kationalisls lest this Aet 

“ere nrS t ''"'estigafion for which they 

lladan Mnhf* ^^‘“‘Potion of an official pronouncement, Pandit 
c“Su?5 .t ““‘dihte adhereiu had 

In ceneral o •' ” “nofficial commission of enquiry, 

since thn^ ™’ ^ Passing through a stage of comparative apathy 
he fulul fr?® '>“»“» “oea morTuneasy u to 

Riifnf>iannti..° ^ inclincd to doubt whether Grwt Britain 

tbp the seriousness for Indian Jluhammadan of 

I^r .1 rlfT^ P^*ce settlement with that country. 

e ms ord s opening speech did something to reassure these 
Tbe VJceroj'i Speech. ^®lter apprehensions, since he stated that 

, , w . through the strong representations of the 

Milt twlia, the fullest possible expression had been given to 

a uhnmnwdan opinion, not merely before His hlajesty's Government 
u b:.-i ^ ore the Peace Conference. But the portion of the speech 

„ I, *. most attention was the announcement that after 

TO^uItatJon between the Govermnent of India and the Seirc- 
i. “ t^rmuiltec bad been appointed to enquire into the 

i unjab di^rders. The committee was compoecd of Lord Hunter m 
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(^airman, Mr. Jxislice Ilankin, of the Caknttft IIii;h Court, Mr. Rkc, & 
Senior Civilian /rom Burma, Major Geaerol 
ThtCoa^mclZa- gj^ Barrow, Sir Cliimanlal Sctalvad, 

a well Inown Moderate politician, and 
S-aliibrada Sultan Ahmed, an Wgh ofGcinl in an Indian State. To 
them wore afterwards added, as a result of opinion freely e.tprcsaod 
in Council another Indian member, Bandit Jagat Karain from 
Lucknow and a non'ORicial Knglishmari, Sir. Thomas Smith from 
Cawnpote, both member* of tbe Legislative Council of the Uwteel 
rrovinecs. There was a certain disappointment both witliin and 
without the Council that n Bojal Commission had not been 
constituted, and it was the moving of a resolution by Mr. Slalaviyn 
for tbe appeuntment of such a commission that provided the occasion 
of the first encounter between Covemment and the extreme Nationalists. 
„ „ , , , The mover'a contention was that the Govern- 

8» Ts * mo on. Qjpjjt pj jn<}ia was so deeply implicated in tbe 
Punjab disturbances that it was improper for them to appoint 
• committee or to rcccire its report. This argument did not commend 
itself to most of the other non-official members, although the speeches 
which were delivered plainly ahonc<l the depths to which the feelings 
of educated India were stirred by tumours of what had happened in the 
Punjab. The murders of Englishmen were described m Council as 
“ rash acts of the mob *' while the military and the police were openly 
charged with brutality and harshneas. Two things were asked from 
Govenuneut by the general consensus of non-official opinion; first 
that another Indian and a non-offiaal European should bo added to the 
commission ; and secondly that the sentences of tbe martial law tribunals 
should be revised. Government met Council on both these points. The 
rejection of Mi. ilslaviya's motion without even a division seemed 
tantamount to a vote of confidence in Government. But the really 
critical debate took place on Sqitmber the I8th when tbe Home Member 

•F,. » . introdoced a bill to indemnify those officers 

Tne ladenialSy BUI. , . 

wno bad m euppteasii^ the distuibances acted 
in good faith and in a reasonable behei that ^eir actions were neces- 
sary. This bill was carefully restricted in order that it gtould not 


prejudice the work of the committee of enquiry. In the first place it 
only indemnifi^ from legal, as apart from departmental, penalties, 
actions taken" in good faith and m a reasonable belief that they were 
necessary for maintaining or restoiing order,” while it left the 
ordinary courts to judge according to flic usual legal standards, whether 
these conditions were fulfilled. Without in any way indenmifying indivi- 
dual acts, it merely asserted a ptinuple under which the ordinary courts 
could protect officers who acted rightly and justifiably, though outside 
tic letter of the law. It did not eavu any officer from such departmental 
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tlixtiiiml, nr ri-iiftmnmt. r< {i<» tnigfit inptir 

fti*m HiiMflkr* nr rx( o{ gny •utt TIi** int rulm ffon ut thn ni-^njre 
Iind licrn tliP JttilijM t of much lutlur ntfiifk nml of minrjir«(*‘nW* 
lioji tliio lo mt.iiin'lrrstamlina. from iw'^frnl ii«vtioni of tli** fnflun presir ; 
liiit llic o.Tf'I.inatifm of tl l.r f*ir William Vinrnif. lfif» of 

CoHncil in rUnipi'. m irsMurnig iJic non-officwl rnembm. 

TJip rp|irf»nitflhv«( wlio rnmo from llw» I’linjali ijarlf nnnounc^I ihfir 
inlrntidii of ((it|>jviHin(; (he hill Th»* opposition woa IM hy 3ff. 
3fnlnviyn. wlio m n loiijt ajiopfli of | J hoiiri rrprrvnlpil tfo'ili'fdfbanrM 
to ho nolliiiig hul the ini'MtAlilo ron.vijTionrpa of topflrtis tfpatmpnt 
ijiptni out liy (•ovrnitnrnt l*> iiofsona Birp-idy exMpcratwl b«yonfl 
Wirliirnncp by nffirint |ittipi<li{y nml liAralinnu. TIiP ipcrctw whiVb 
wrip niailp in tpply pTwliiPul a prnfotinii imptHwion. It hx5 already 
Ijoon slnlMl tbnt pwiplr in other piirfii of India knew very little of what 
really went on dtinng the I'unjah ilnturbancra, and a gignificant 
illustration of tliM it ghonld Iio notireil that in this smion of Conncil, 
the bitterest eoniplainta aRai^st the authorities fame from members 
representinR places an remote from the disturbcil area as are Madras 
anil Assam. Thus it came about that o/Iicinl speech's which stated 
dispassionately and in such detail as was ai-ailable the actaal occurrences 
of those critical April da)*8. produced a profound impression upon the 
minds of many of the non-oflicial metnlers. So independent a member 
as Sir Dinshan* IVneha declarwl himself com-ine«I that CoTemment 
was justified in the attitude it had assumed towards the Indemnity 
Bill. The amendment to postpone the Indemnity Bill wM supported 
by some two or three votes only, and leave was given to introduce and 
subsequently publish the bill without a single audible protest of dissent. 
MTien the Dill came up firmlly for passage on the 24th Mr. Malyiya 
again spoke at great length. Ilis attitude of opposition remained 
unmodified, but the support which he received was so inconsiderable 
that no division was challenged. 

The debates on the Indemnity Bill constituted the most prominent 
feature of the Council session. Indeed public attention was so far 
concentrated upon them and upon the statements to which they gave 
rise that two measnies of far greater potential importance excited but 
Eltle notice. With each of these we deal at 
Important QnesUons pass length in another place, for 

strictly speaking unconnected with the internal 
poEtics of India. One project referred to the smalgamation of tie three 
Presidency Banks, in pursuit of an roterpiise, the vital importance 
of which is now fully realised, for increasing and extending the banki^ 
facilities to which the people of India have access. The other relat 
to the imposition of a protective tariff upon the export of raw hi es 
and skins, with the object of encoura^ng the tanning industry of In la. 
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h* rTiiiftx*' »'! (nrn «4* ir{<no(r>i in aimfwt rtrrr lit'lian •' 
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1 rtlmn** Jili'ly to influ- 

nr# the in * «li»»vlinn rontrarr l« ili* hnjw» n| ihi. pirtr. 

l»i> UHira in ff-ahl t«i I'V lh«* Mr>|i>rtl« ii<>[nitation 

l»o ram* in fnt llmf tlurr of ron^at** Ini|*<*l lijrft* «»« Iiltl* ifntiM, 


• iV.* ♦nw.tnrt »Ttil on. vh«l (!<* Mol'fat* |*afty. f-ilh on acrvunt «( 
'ii> mjveittlJ* •mtO’l* of It* r*i’rowrnt*i»\<~. aixl tJj* rlili with Hhicti 
W tirfol t>inf r»»*. liji\ re*>n* »i»rr*^»lu» in ninninj im it»rU 
h* rrmfulmr* of m*i» thm in Ihsn fia<! (•♦n tb* 

u» miJi iJi* fttirm* N»ln9i*U»t Ti>* N«ttnn»)i*ti tm Ih* 

iW lum*! r*»irrtilr»t«l <h«f •t«*titi<>n in>on th* l•>k of rnJi»litig tl* 
rtnf«llir of (hr «*nou« »«rti<in« of tli* l^iUtuf i’arlv. ofm. whatrvrr 
v»y \» tfirst fatnn* <«rt <f>* of fMia. *»r* n«>l lliMv 

I • |•<*^l^nn to influrwr •l|l>•(4Rti•lll fi*f i-toi.'toia t<>v*n1< »*If-sf>vrni- 
imt. W>*n lh<* Jmnl ('oninmt**'# nn* juMiOiol. it wi* hail**) 

r thr Mn>1<T«lr party atnl by >fr* lw«nt'« •opi'orlrni a* a ron*pinirm* 
tnumj'h Kor ran it l*f dnunt that 

MeBth et^ X»4rr> ruanom* nlnch hail f^rrn 

rnliinillof hv th*** Ih*|im hai! rxrrtnl vrrv 
trat iriflismcr uj'on th* final •liapius of th* n»»^'nir. for »l«!c thr 
ufwalr party ha<l nr* arrurof th« •aiwfaclion of rvrry tiaim pul 
iraanf, they l*a‘l freeti eurren^lul in aeWvinj; muefi. The fneitnirr 
I it *aa pr«~eiitAl to i'arharoent ronrtitutoi a eulxtantial arfvtnpe 
;>ofi the Monta;;u-Cliefni‘frinI rrjioit in **\eral dirrrtion*. Detail* 
[thi» »ill be pven in a luhterjoent fhapter. It m enrni^th hens to mv 
lat the final ahai>e a*aunieil by the proimxal* »«a very cratifyinir to 
le lIMeratn>, ennrtrtutina a» it dul a Kheme VfWeh they fell they 
mid »ork whole-hearlnlly for the of India. On the other hand, 
e extreme aectlnn of the Nationalirta araa not pleaAnl. Tlicre «aa 
rertain amount of natural pirjue at tLaftreat nucceai acliicvnl by the 
ra] party— a iticreHs for wlJch the*|H>keeinenof that parly both in the 
CM and on the platform took full credit. Certain of the Kationalist^ 
Imitfnl that they thought no great bams woaM !>c done if the reform 
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tlip Joint Oimmittro, tfip rxlrruip Kalkm.nli.fa irfiH mafntab. 
tlicir view that tlip nnhoro AcWniP ran di.ajifiofntin? and nn^ati. 
fnetory. Anti the r>»T.f.mn4l efTcrt nhich the I-onjah dijfnrfcarct 
Jmtl i.r«lurr.l upon Indian ojntnon in gmfral. enallnl the eztrtm 
nationnIiMa to tnVe tip Iho prHition that the refornw rere per • 
ttoTthleM nnlwn ncrompanif,! hy »nrh a ilrtlarafion of rgifs a 
^ ouhl male a rri>etitiwi of the I'nnjah occnrrnteM hapw^ille 
The qu«.tion miw oi^enln fAnvn.e«! wLffher they, u a party, »ton!c 
not decline to lia\c nnvlhm;’ to do with the refonn echeme, and 
» loultl endea>-nur to crcAtenn ntmephere which wonld tend to male 
the workiiif; of any «teh erhetne aa wa. ptopoee*! rcry difficalt. So far 
ns ofncinl opinion was roncernrti, it was indicated in no tneertain terms 
that theadininistmtion intended loc<voj>ef8tcentLtt«iAstieal]yiDia4kiDg 
the new regime a «iecefs ; and the remilt of this was that by tbe end cf 
the year there had arisen a strong tendency towards ecKcperation 
between the moderate p.nrty and the oflicial edmmistratien u at 
present constituted. Itul the public attention attracted by tie 
refonn sebeme during the whole autumn was tcry much less fbaa 
might have been cspccted, owing to the eompetition of other topicsof 
interest. As soon os Lord Hunter’s Committee of Enijtuiy began 
to take evidence, its sittings naturally eicited much comment. 

This evidence was reproduced as fany as 
possible in many Indian papers, very often 
with tbe most sensational of headlines. For 
example one enterprising daily of extreme views referred to tie 
J allianwala Bagh affair as “ Dyer’s Feast of Blood.” The apprehensions 
of those who feared that any such enquiry would merely stimulate 

racial feeling and still further widen the gulf which had recently opened 

between Englishmen and Indians, found considerable justification. And 

at this very moment there came before the public notice yet pother 
topic upon which feeling was deeply moved. This was the agitation 
conducted on behalf of Turkey. 

e have already noticed how Mohammadan anxiety on behalf of 
ttuhammaaan Aniiety. ^•'*7 and waned during the “J"’" 

which elapsed since the declaration or i 
armistice. If it had been possible to announce the Turkish peace 
terms quickly, it is probable that they would have been accei>tcd 
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Oiu *>f» an Anii'lVarf* ( dfliratinn 1 <im- 
tn »^i op. Ml liamdn afm<Kiw''*l liu inirnlifin of iWIafing a 

frrdi J. Iff 'll ail i!a»» «-l mo'tm.nj m •ui'|>'>il oldn* Mijliammailan rtaim 
lUl TmVrr iM d f Kl'»l>lai dniaM *nn*i*iM »n dv« {KH.iiHin wliidi 
d'ff Is'l nnmjrol pn-it 1 ” ill** «ar Tli** anii-j«*i»fi* roldiralpr* 
itK'ronIni in pt^iirtina Ihf IaiIL' of ihf .Mohimmailan rnramunilv 
in crrlain plaro*. n'-iallr hf'lii. fn^n panma »n lli<* r<*jtacinjf, 
d.t*>us' on' d f r<*jnlfT ai lan:^ d*o ri-ltWaiim* mmt tm 
mdi a* «i» lo lo I’m ihf immfliato arlmtira of th" anti* 

I'fita C*-!rJTal!t«i» ronmift*** ftmrtl only ih** Ix^nnins 0 / a Tf^nlar 
rampaipi in faiflur of ifc** ri*«t<»rai*oo of th« Ottonun Kmpirt Jo if» 
WI j>T**-«Ar iflifjniy. Th** inojafaMa »« rappmtd liy rnany 
inae«f*l<* ati l unhuimiral »tatmrnf«. an mlfavimr Wor tixaJp to 
piniififfl the Mo*Jtm fornmunily iLat ll>«* <««rnman>Irr «>f the Faithful 
KM in (lanjff of opj n*’"i<'n at tli** liamU of Clin‘iisn power*. Thi* 
iraj «M orifoTlun»tdy tirmsllimnl Vy lomr unai«e relerenrea 

to ’■ cru»4'W‘ which apycami in Ihe lionie paper*. De'pile the effort* 
nuilf by doiemnifnl 10 eeeure an aomiate appreriation of the faet* 
of the Tmli‘h ritustion, it ha* l»«-ii iliflicult to prevent the Khalifat 
tnovmfnt frim prolBrinR an eflotl up<w» the ma*«w. In a mailer 
where religion «• coneemol, a foreicn Oovemment of cliffctent ete«l 
^ ‘••n h»nHv he eitif«-te«l to interfere with cooci 

To* liiiitil ariiitloB.. _ 

effort, hvery por<«iUe cndeavcrur wai made 
hr the n.«e of ruch m.tchinenr a« mtirti*! for pnblie information, 
lo demoni>tr*tc Ib.it the j^uea involreil were political and not lelU 
pour. The*e efforla boRiin to prwluoe a markeil effect after the 
elo*e of th« perioil under renew, but datinR the lart few week* of 
1019, the leeUtiR of the SIu\*aliiMiw, oomhined with the movement 
of eupport contribuleil hy certain Ifimta feaders introduced & compli- 
cating factor into the Indian aitoation. Certain ilmlim leaders of 
advanced view snot excluding some who were relea«cd under the Amnesty 



«'► «htcli Iffcfrnrp Kill !m» niafU hy fl 

PTtrflonlinnry violrnrp »if iliHr rrmtrifmfmi; not a little t 

llip Atmrn|ihi<to nf (jetirral iinM4in>^4. It wn« therefore in a Mmeirha 
rlwlriral n!nuH|ilierp that th«* fife|wrntinn« for th« 1919 ne^Mon of th 
Tha 1919 Conmti fn'I**n Natimijil On^rrM were ma<Ie. Th 
Pile w*< fitivl nt i\mrit«ar, with the Hea c 
fo-iiMtnR nttenloiti tijwm the IVmjah (rnnhleit. /\ml a< wai the ci* 
ln«l year, the enme plnee w«i nllo fi*«l for the eee’ion of the Mnslin 
IiPapiir, Certain of thn mote e<ffi4erva(iv(> Miihamma'Iani attemptw 
til break nttny from the iHiwerfiii inlluenee nf the con 5 rrfR.i b} 
|iro|H»in;; In hoM the aee^inn eNewhere ; Imt in face of the oppos'- 
tioii of extreme .MiihainmAiInn leailera nothinj; rlefinite came of th( 
attempt. (Jreat efiorta were maile hy the ConjrcM and Jladlm Leajru' 
party to aeciire the nilherence of the Slwieralee. Rut the latter, althongl 
they were rjuile prepareil to join with the Xatienalwt .1 in eiprwslns 
their ennilcmnation nf the mclhoii* employed to restore order in the 
I'linjah, were not prepares! to lake the game view of Government’s 
criminality, nor were they pre]>are4l to demand the recall of Lord 
Chelmsford — 0 cry to which additional stimulus had been given by the 
stir orising from the sittings of the Hunter 
^^wfia^VrstM!'*^ Committee. Hut the real difference between 
the JloderatM end the Extreme Nationalists 
at the close of the year 1919, was as at the beginning of that year the 
attitude displayed by each party towards the reforms. ^Vhile the 
Jloderatcs welcomed the reforms in their revised ihape, and were 
prepared heartily to co-operate in making them a success, the Nationalists 
were undecided as to whether they should refuse to have anything to 
do with them or whether they should attempt to gain such a position 
of influence in the reformeil counals that they might, through a pohey 
of deliberate obstruction, scairc the bre-ikdown of the proposed reforms 
and a reconsideration of the whole question. Nationalist speakers 
all over the country enunciated sentiments of the most uncomproinismg 
kind. The reforms were condemned os “ the contemptible device o 
a bankrupt statesman ” and other phrases, no less strong, were applied 
to those who were considered responsible for the final shape the scheme 
had assumed. Gradually Extreme Nationalist opinion hardened in 
favour of securing whatever power the reforms scheme might yie 
to the patty, with the expressed intention of using that power to secure 
breakdown and deadlock. The Moderates, as was apparent from their 
press, felt that no good purpose would be achieved by any attempt to 
gloss over the differences in aim and outlook which separated them froni 
the extreme Nationalists. Officially they refused to accept the invita- 
tion to the Indian National Congress, although they did not reques 
individual members of thrii party to refrain from attending the Amntsar 
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i«‘«qnn H •lotiroii »n N>, tliMT *rTnnpc<l to lioM tlirir o«n 
«l (Vitniita altncxJ bi Hr Minr liinr. In Btnking confrait 
Jo thr n»tioti^li«la «Iin m-rr vrry Utjrrlj’ orriipinl lij* a cnnsi'Irralion 
ol p#«l priovanro*, tVf MMiratri tonrrrnril tl)pni»c5vr!i wiJli llir (ormn- 
Ution of B fon'tnicJivr pmprtmnirof parir BCth it)’. 

On thr >rry cvr of llir Bp^oon of thr Indian Nationnl Cotigrr^a 
Bp|>Ktnsl Hr Itoval I'rttflamAtion npnifyinp tlie HMmt to He llcfonn 
Hill. Tfn* i< one of tlir n>o't imjirr*«ive <fivfaM(ton» ever i«oie<l in 
the hi«loty of jlie rotnirciion belorrn In*lm and nnpland. After 
i>TinpatIirlintl)r eun'eytiip Hr prooH of Indi.in B«{nratinna tnunrdH 
rrptr*rnl*tivr in«tituliona, Ifw 3I*jrely Brclaime*! tbe reform uchenir 
»• • ifefinile ftrp on llir ^Mtl tnnardi responsible t/overnnienl. The 
proclimatioii rwns •< lollows - 


UY TIIK KIX« r.Mf’KUUK. 

A UoVAI. VmH'LAMATIOS. 

** UKOlKiK Y. by the pracc •»! Vlwl. ul tbe Ynitnl Kinsnlnm of 
(treat llntain and Ireland and of tlio HritUb Dominions 
beyond tbe oen*. King Defender of tlie Kaitb, Kmperor of 
India. To my Viceroy and t.to%emoT (»fneral. to He Princes 
of Indian l^laies, and to all my subjecta in India, of what’ 
Aoever race or ereetl, greeting. 

“ 1. Another epoch has been reachcil to-day m Ho nnnals of 
India. I have pven my Itoyal Assent to an Act which 
will take ita pl.tcc among the great historic mcasurca passed 
Ijy the Patbanient of H«s Uealm for the belter govemmont 
of India and for Ihc greater contentment of her people. 
The Acte of J773 and I7B1 were daiignod to establish a 
TCjpiUt aystem of wlminwtratwn and jnatice under the 
Ifonnurable Fust India Company. The Act of 1833 opcnnl 
the door for Indians to public oflico and employment. The 
Act of 1858 tmtufmod the adaiiaiatcatioa from the Conipanv 
to the Crown and laid the foundations of public life which 
exist in India to-day. The Act of 18(51 sowed the seed of 
representative institulioRS, and the seed was quickened 
into life by the Act of 1909. The Act which has now become 
Uw entrusts the elected representatives of the people with 
a definite share in the (loverament and points the way to 
fuU responsible Government hereafter. If, as I confidently 
hope, the polj^ whiH this Act inaugurates should achieve 
its purpose, the results will bo momentous in the story of 
human progress , and it is timely and fitting that I should 
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Invilr ymi IfwjJay In rnn<»Irr Mu' jiitf nn'l to join m<‘ In m 
Impf* fit Mio future. 

" 2. Dver Mncr the netfAre nf Imlin ronficlwl fn nt, it fiar bee 
held n« n eArml Inn! \ty Oiir Ilnyal Ifoii*p and Line. I 
lfr>8 (Jnern Virlorin nf revered rnemory enlemn!/ tleclsm 
lier*elf Ixnind to her fiidian *iif>jeft« by the eame obligation: 
of diilvn* In oil her ntlier aitbject* ; and ehe 8?«iiffd t< 
tlietn reltginua freerlnm nnd the efjiiaj and im/iartlal pro 
terlinn of the I.iw. In hiv meewgo |o the Indian people 
in IDfi.'l my «Ienr father. King I^lwnnl \'II, announced hia 
deteriiiination to maintnin tinimpairefl the name principle-a 
of liumane ond e<|uitnbte odmmMtratlon. Again in hie 
I’riiflnmalion of IWW he renewpfl the n«»«raneea which had 
been given CO yearn liefnrc ond aurvcyerl the progre'3 which 
they hni] iri<pire<I. On my flcreailon to the throne in 1010 
I erni n me'c<.'»ge to the I'rincev nnd jieople* of India acknow- 
ledging their loyolty ami homage nnd promising that the 
pto'^perity and happme^a of India ehould always be to me 
of the IiigUc«t interest and concern. In the following year 
I vH«ited India with the Qtieen-Empress and testifirf my 
8J^npathy for her people and my desire for their well-being. 

"3. Mliilo these are the sentiments of affection and derotlon by 
svhich I and my pre<lece«sor9 have been animated, the Parlia- 
ment nnd the people of this Jtealm and my officers in India 
hare been equally zealous for the moral and material advance- 
ment of Indm. We have endeavoured to give to her people 
the many blessings which Providence has bestowed apon 
ourselves. But (here is one gift which yet remains and 
without which the progress of a country cannot be con- 
eummated — the right of her people to direct her affairs 
and safeguard her interests. The defence of India against 
foreign aggression is a duty of common Imperial interest 
and pride. The control of her domestic concerns is a 
burden which India may legitimately aspire to take upon her 
own shoulders. The burden is too heavy to be borne in 
full until time and eiperi«ice have brought the necessary 
strength ; but opportunity will now be given for experience 
to grow and for responsibility to increase with the capacity 
for its fulfilment. 

“ 4. I have watched with nnderstanding and sympathy the growing 
desire of my Indian people for representative institutions. 
Starting from small begimunga this ambition has steadily 
strengthened its hold upon the intelligence of the countiy. 

Jt has pursued .ft* course along constitutional chann 9 
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Tfith sinteiity and cinaage. It has auivived the discredit 
which at times and in pUces lawless tneii sought to cast 
upon it by acts of violence committed under the guise of 
patriotism. It bas been stirred to mote vigorous life by the 
ideals for wliieb the British Commonwealth fought in the 
Great War, and it claims snpport in the part which India 
has taken in onr common tlraggks, anxiety and victories. 
In tnitli, the desire after political responsibility has its 
source at the roots of the British connection with India. 
It has sprung inevitably from the deeper and wider studies 
of human thought and history which that connection has 
opened to the Indian people. Without it the work of the 
British in India would have been incomplete. It was 
therefore with a wise Judgment that the beginnings of repre- 
sentative mstitutioo.s were laid many years ago. Their 
scope has been extended stage by stage until there now 
lies beloie us a definite step on the road to responsible 
Govemmeiit. 

Er, With the same sympathy and with tedouhUd interest I shall 
watch the progress along this rood. The path will not be 
easy and in the march towards the goal there will be need 
of perseverance and of mutual forbearance between all 
sections and races of my people in India. I am confident 
that those high quaUries will be forthcoming. 1 rely on 
the new popular assemblies to interpret wisely the wishes 
of those whom they represent and not to forget the interests 
of the masses who cannot yet be admitted to franchise. I 
rely on the leaders of tbo people, the Ministers of the future, 
to face respoDsibility and endure misrepresentation, to 
sacrifice much for the common Interest of the State, remem- 
bering that true patriotism transcends party and communal 
bmmdsries and, while retaining the confidence of the legis- 
latures, to co-f^ierate whb my officers for the common 
good in sinking unes«enUal diffetences and in maintaining 
the essential standards of a just and generous government. 
Equally do 1 rely upon my officers to respect their new 
colleagues and to work with them in harmony and kindli- 
ness ; to assist the people and their representatives in an 
orderly advance towards free ioJtitutiona ; and to find in 
these new ta'ks a fresli opportunity to fulfil, as in the past, 
their highest purpose of faithful service to my people. 

“ C. It is my eame«t desire at this time that so far as possible any 
trace of bifteme's between my people and those who are 
t 



rr»iion<iMe for my goTfmtnont rlionM li** oMifmtM. lyt 
flio'fl who in thrir MgcruM^ for |ioHtiMl pro^re«i harr 
hrok«-n the law in th* pA«t re«pect it in the fulare. Ut 
it hwimo po^^iM# for tlio«e who are chargffl with the main* 
tonnncc of pfsfrfnl anrl ortlerly poremment to forget the 
rxtmvngancre which they have ha^l to aub. A new era 
o|wning. I/et it bepin with a common determination 
anionp niy people and my oflicera to work together for a 
common pjiqHi*e. I therefore direct my Viceroy to Merdae 
in in)' name and «n my behalf my no)ral clemency to political 
olTemlrri in the fulle«t measure which in hia judgment is 
compatible with the public safety. I desire him to extend 
it on tilts condition to persons who for offences against the 
State Of under any special or emergency legislation are 
snfTering imprisonment or restrictions upem their liberty. 

I trust that this leniency will be justUied by the future 
conduct of those whom it benefits, and that all my subjects 
will eo dcme.in themselves as to render it unnecessary to 
enforce the laws (or such offences hereafter. 

" T. Simultaneously with tbo new constitutions in British India 
I have gladly assented to the establishment of a Chamber 
of Priucca. I trust that its counsel may be fruitful of lasting 
good to the Princes and the States themselves, may advance 
the interests which arc common to their territories and to 
British India, and may be to the advantage of the Empire 
as a whole. I take the occasion again to assure the Princes 
of India of my determination ever to maintain unimpaired 
their privileges, rights and dignities. 

“ 8. It is my intention to send my dear son, the Prince of Wales, 
to India next winter to inaugurate on my behalf the new 
Chamber of Princes and the new constitutions in British 
India. May he find mutual goodwill and confidence pre* 
Tailing among those on whom will rest the future service 
of the country, so (hat success may crown their labours, 
and progressive enlightenment attend their administration. 
And, with all my people, I pray to Almighty God that by 
His Wisdom and onder His guidance India may be led to 
greater prosperity and contentment, and may grow to the 
fullness of political freedom.” 

The effect of the issue of tlus dociun«it was profound. Among the 
common people it was hailed with ddight os a personal act of clemency 



on the part of the Emperor. Nor was it trUhcrat a powerful iDfiuence 
upon the educated classes. The moderate party saw in it a proof that 
the fruit of their constitutioDa! endeavours towards representative 
institutions was now ripej and such veteran politicians as 3Irs. Besant 
and Jlr. Surendranath Banerjea enthusiastically declared that India 
was now “ free.” The proclamation of clemency towards persons guilty 
of offences against the State was a matter of particular congratulation 
to the politically minded classes in India 
CJeme^ Wor la Ihs proclamation indeed set the coping stone 

upon & policy which had for some time previ- 
ously been pursued by Government. During the course of the year 
1919 no fewer than 538 persons had been released by the Government 
ol Bengal from the restrictions which had been imposed upon them 
under the regulations ox special war legislation. The same polity had 
been pursued in the Punjab, where in the same period, 634 persons 
had been released, prior to His Majesty’s proclamation, from similar 
restrictions At the same time the sentences of the hlartial Law Tri- 
bunals and Commissions established during the summer of 1919 in connec- 
tion with the disturbances were submitted to revision and very generous 
temuBions were granted. Neatly 250 petsons were released by the 
Punjab Government prior to the amnesty. The 
flemmy^Mdet the remaining sentences imposed by summary courts 
and some of the sentences imposed by Martial 
Law Commissioos were under eiammatioo by two judges especially 
appointed for the purpose, at the time of Uis Majesty’a proclamation 
The powers of release were stimulated by this gracious command 
and eventually all but 95 out of a total of nearly 1,800 persons convicted 
in the disturbances were released in the Punjab ; in Bombay 72 
persons were released and 19 sentences were reduced ; and io Delhi 
all but two had their sentences reduced or were unconditionally released. 
Under the amnesty, restraints imposed upon political prisoners were 
removed in every province in India, with the result that at the 
present only a comparatively few sre still subject to restrictions. The 
total number o! persons who benefited by Ibo amnesty exceeded 
1,300. 

The declaration of Govenunent'a policy tonaids the new reforms 
and the gracious message of His Majesty the 
^'”8 displayed on the part of the EngL'sh 
adimnistiatoia & desire for co-operation which 
the moderates were quite ready to appreciate. In the conference at 
Calcutta^ the speeches deliveced revealed an earneit desire, to join 
bands with Government in maVing the refonns a success and a determin- 
ation, full o! proimse for the future, to formulate definite programmes 
andconsidwed polity for the gnidante of the party. 
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Upon the estreme Nationalists the cflect produced by the ptoclama- 

_ . tion was not immediately visible. The speeches 

The attunae ol the j_i* „ j .1 •. i- 1 , . . 

Extreme Kstionaliits. Q^uwed at Amntsat displayed a violence 
which was unprecedented. The very persons 
who had benefited by the Amnesty showed themselves most prominent 
in denouncing the motives and policy of the administration. Strongly 
worded resolutions condemning Government's action in the Punjab were 
brought forward and this in vieiv of the appeal of co-operation which 
had been made by His Majesty the Bng was very unfortunate. A 
motion for the recall of Lord Chdmsford was carried as was also the 
condemnation of the reform scheme as “ disappointing and nnsatis- 
factory.” The speech of the President who took as his text the Extre- 
mist view of the Punjab disturbances was a long attack upon British 
policy, combined with a bclittlement of the benefits of the approaching 
reforms. This and other speeches delivered too often revealed an 
outlook which was so on-respoosive to the spirit of the sew era as to fill 
the reader with considerable appi^ension as to the future policy of 
the extreme Nationalists. It might wdl seem that the entire Congre®' 
party is in some danger of drifting into an extreme attitude, not 
merely in regard to the reforms but also in regard to the whole rela* 
tionship of India towards the Bntisb Commonwealth. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that this will not take place ; for the enthusiasm of the 
younger members of that party, their receptivity to generous ideaN 
and their realiratica of the necessity for sacrifice in the cause of political 
and social progress, constitute a driving force of great potential ralue 
to India. It is to be hoped that with the new opportunities for eoliil 
work in the national cause which the reforms will furnish, the extreme 
Nationalist party will find it posable to co-operate enthusiBstIcally 
in hastening the progre®i of India along the road leading to responsi- 
bility. 

It should be noticed that oneeymptom of tho change which is coming 
over the administration of India ^s been the appointment, during 
the period under review of two important committees, the invwtiga- 
tions of which will contribute not » little to facilitate the working 0 
tie new reforms. With one of these, tho Army in India Committee, ae 
liave already dealt ; and it is only necessary here to lay that upon tne 
well-being of the Indian Army, and its capacity to relieve the country 
•■f the strain of invasion and disonlee daring the first critical years 0 
the great experiment now to bo undertaken, the future of India w' 
largely de{>end. The other committee was appointed under the pre*i- 
dettcy of Fir IfeThert Llewellyn Fmitb, permanent Secretary of the 
of Trad*, to enquire info the organisation and procolure of the vi 
Secretariat with the object of fscilitatlog deepatch of bonineas and * '* 
iatroilaetlwi of an improve -1 ayitem of eo-onlioatifm between the 


different departments. Tlie ntilitf of mch an investigation can Lardly 
be overestimated and tbo report of tbe committee is awaited at the 
moment of writing with great interest. 

Thus after all the political aimeties of the year the period usidet 
review may well be said to close with a message of hope. The era of 
reform is opemog to India ; three who at present control her adminis- 
tration have fully and frankly invited the cosjpcratiou of Indian leaders 
in making the reforms a success. It is now for Indians to show by hanl 
work that they possess the qnalities which have so often becu claimed 
for them — public spiritj self-sacrifice, capacity for adapting themselves 
to new political conditions. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Economic Life of India. 


waj of iiitrodiiciion to the hi-rtofy of India’^ Dcocomic life during 
India'i rarmenli in ""‘J" »fvicw, it will be necessarj 

Eufland. the fimt place to indicate Some of tbe general 

conditions in accordance with which the finances 
of the country arc regulated. Firstly India being still, in the main, a 
land of agriculturists, 70 per cent, of the population being dependent for 
their livelihood upon the produce of the soil, the Indian revenues are 
largely influenced by the character of the season. Secondly, India 
normally has large commitments in London, in payment for which a 
sum averaging about 20 millions sterling a year has to be remitted to 
England. The most important of these senes is interest on capital which 
has been lent to India for the purpose of internal development, capital 
in most cases borrowed at the very low rate of 3} per cent, and now 
through its investment in railways, canals and other psblie works, 
bringing in to the Indian exchequer a return of nearly 7 per cent. 
Other items are payment for Government stores, of a kind which 
hitherto have not been obtainable in India ; and for the salaries and 
pensions of civil servants who are on leave or who have retired. From 
this source also the India Office in London is mamtained; although 
as a result of the approaching refotm. the India Office charges, in so far 
as they are not agency charges pure and simple, will fall from henceforth 
upon the British exchequer. Now in order to keep himSelf in funds to 
meet these home charges, the Secretary of State sells drafts upon the 
Indian treasuries known as Coilndl Bills. Thirdly, it should be remem- 
bered the currency of India is rupees and rupee notes with, before the 
war, a considerable circulation of sovereigns. In order to maintain 
the gold exchange value of sUver currency in times of pressure, 
there has been built up a large sterling reserve, loiownasthegold standard 
reserve, held for the most part in London. Finally mention must be 
made of the fact that the budget of the Government of India includes 
also the transactions of the Local Governments, the revenue enjoyed by 
the latter being mainly derived £rom aonrees of income which are shared 
between the Government of India and them- 
"rt™ h»iiJ of 
revenue, such as the land revenue, excise, 
stamps, income-tax, and the profits from productive irrigation works, 
are divided between the provincial and the central Governments. On 
( 06 ) 
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the other hand, the provincial Govemments talcc the receipts from forests, 
rogistratiois, and ordinary public works, a5 well as from police, educa- 
tion, medical services, courts and jails. The Government of India takes 
the revenue from opium, salt, customs, mints, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, militsry receipts, and tributes from the Indian States. From 
these incomings the Government ol India ia responsible for defence 
charges, for the upkeep of railways, posts and telegraphs, for the payment 
of interest on debt, and for the home charges. From the provincial 
incomings are met expenses connected with land revenue and general 
administration, with forests, police, courts ond jails, with education, 
and Ulth medical services. Charges for irrigation and ordinary public 
works are common to both the central and the provincial Govern- 
ments. It must also be remembered that a very large proportion of 
the Government of India's revenue is derived not from taxation at 
all but from such sources as land revenue, ophim, railways, forests, 
and irrigation. 

The above sketch, it must be clearly understood, represents a condi- 
tion of affairs destined shortly to disappear with the introduction of the 
reforms. In the future, there will be a clear cut line between" Imperial " 
and provincial finances ; and the present system under which provinces 
receive considerable assistance from the puree of the central Government 
for special purposes, is likely to be reversed. The deficit in " Imperial " 
revenue will now be made good by contributions from the provinces 
and not vice wsd. 


In last year’s report mention was made of the strain to which the 
^ ^ ^ Indian financial Mtem had been exposed by 

The Cunency Poiitwn. , . t.-.. f , 

the years of warfare. During the period under 


review, this strain had to a large extent passed away. The currency 
position which was described last year has fortunately lost much of ite 


seriousness. In tbe year 1918-19, as was pointed out in last year’s 
report, the total absorption of ailver coin by the public amoimted to 


5ome£3l millions ; while ia the year under review, the absorption between 
April 1919 and Febniary 1920 has been only about millions. Besides 


this curtailment of absorption doting the period, there was witnessed 
in September 1919, for the first time for two years, the comforting 
phenomenon of a nominal return of currency from circulation. This 


substantial slackening in India’s demand for silver may well be regarded 
with satisiaction. The stocks of rupees have steadily increased, until 
at the end of October 1919 they teaidied their maximum of more than 


£20 million— the highest figure rince 1915. Coupled with this there 
has been a very decided dinunntion of the discount at which currency 
notes have circulated in the ^stricta, combined with a very rapid expan- 
sion in the country’s readiness and capacity to utiUze paper money. 
On the 31st of March 1918, the gross circulation of currency notes was 
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1 Accounts 
1 191708. 

£stiisat( 

1918-10. 

Badgrt 

L'ltimalc, 

1919-2a 


1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Principal Hod of Bevcoue— 




l^and Bstcquo . 4 . . 

21,607.24 

20.S03,»t'C 

22.68 6,4«) 

Opium ...4.4 

3,078,003 

3220,000 

3.056^00 

Balt .... 

5,409,487 

4.219200 

3.011,3(10 

Stampa ....... 

5,727,522 

8,010,500 

6,007,100 

Uzdte ....... 

10.161,700 

11,507,000 

12,153.300 

Cuitoma ...... 

11,036,588 

12,403200 

^ 13,352,400 

laeoaa Tax 

0.308, m 

7,520,500 

13,554,800 

Other Ileadt 

8,835,177 

4.036,000 

4,508.900 

Torat. I'sixetraL UtaM . 

C7,30t,733 

69,5I7,6(>0 

711,333,500 

lotereet 

2,170,100 

3.812.000 

3.637,400 

Potla ai»l Trlcgnpha ..... 

4,016,630 

8.322.900 

8,71«.WO 

UlBl 

617,401 

l.eTO.SCO 

1,359.5011 

lUcfJpU bp Onl IVparlaesU 

1.935,391 

2.090.600 

1.1157>« 

MiaeelUaaoo* ...... 

4.866.399 

8.924,3<M 1 

2.557.4WI 

Rallvajet }>«( BaceipU .... 

21.111,700 

•1 J 17.400 ) 

2J2172.9W 

Imtat.9a 

6.b-a.87» 

6,l'l2,20<) 

9.6II.»^J 

OlbM P.U.a Warhi 

323.5W 

52l,>« 

3:3.000 

bt^Urp FUoaTjiia ..... 

l.Ti-VHO j 

1 

I.71J.MO 1 

I,5l7jrtl 

TtffaL Bitairx . 

ts/iajiT 1 1 

l.itnj-Jf 1 1 

1 



Gaicrul SMeinad oj the Revenue tfnd Bxpeniiture charged to Hecenue, 
vj llie Govcrimvcnf 0/ India, mlndiattndw. Engfanct— coatd. 


ExnNDmiBB. 


— 

Acconnto. 

I»17.in. 

Reviacd 

Estimate. 

iOlS-IO. 

Budget 

Eatioiale. 

19I9-20. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

T)irect Ucmaiiilt on tba I.eienuc> . 

9.854.4^5 

11.669.900 

11,293,300 

T 1 




Poita »nd Tclegrapba .... 

3.567,730 

4.116,500 

4,580,300 

Mint 

167483 

367,000 

284.500 

StiUne* and Expontea ot Cixit IkpxitiiKnU 


34,233.500 

24,649,100 

MiaccIUaeous Civil Cbxrg<> 

6,918.797 

6.357.400 

6,139,100 

Fxmina Bolial •nd luurxnco 

1. 900.000 

J, 000.000 

1.789,190 

1 InHKx^ tod UitcaUtaaoua Ctwrgea 

H425485 

14.154400 

UA6S.000 


3.784.838 

3.088,300 

4,071,100 

Otbar Public Werka 

6,018.394 

5.683,100 

6,932,700 

UiliUi; Samcaa 

30.763.6o0 

45.039,600 

42,783,300 

loriL EzrcHDimi, “iMpeiuai.'' <m> 
raanHcub 

IOi.SIO.3l8 

134, *74,000 

124.653,800 

Aid — I’roTincUl Satpluaca i that la. portion 
o( allotmcnu to Proaincial ^TCm- 
mcDta oolapost bp them in the jrcr. 

3.8S6.6S3 

1,091,000 

... 

Deduct— rrovinoUl PefioiU: that ia, poHion 
ot froTincial Ezpnidi tore defrayed 
Irom rroTiscial BaUncea 

I07.«:8 

111.500 

1.918400 

ToTiL ExrxiioiTnsi ciusoxo ro Ritsutn 

I0447S473 

135.754,400 

122,735,600 

fitsms . 

8.087.074 

—4468.300 

6.68400 

Torai. . 

113.663,347 

i3i.i$c.:oo 

133.4044UO 
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over £67 n^lion. This figure incteased steadily monti by monfli 
until at the beg innin g of the year under review, it was more than 50 
per cent, higher than at the commencement of the previous period. 


Even more striking was the growth in the average active circulation, 
which rose from £48 millions in 1917-18 to £76 millions in 1918-19. 


It would probably be rash to assume from these favourable symptoms 

Mur, DMoJlla. '"““J 

her cnrrenty troubles are over. The increase 
in the stocks of rupees has been principally due to the fact that the 
ontput of the niinta could at last overtake the issue. This result has 
been achieved, it should be noticed, at the expense of using up a great 
deal of the stock of bullion. As was mentioned in last year’s report, 
in the course of the year 1918 the Indian currency sptcm was only 
saved from a declaration of inconvertibility by the passing in America 
of the Pittman Act, which enabled India to procure 200 million 
ounces of silver from the United States. In the course of the summer 
of 1919 the last consignment of that silver arrived in India, and until 
there ii some prospect of a regular replenishment of the sleek of silver 
whenever it becomes necessary, it cannot be said that the anxiety of the 
financial authorities are over. In any ca^e it is out of the question to 
contemplate any return to the free and nnicstriefed i«ue of rupee* at 
district treasuries throughout the country. 

The slackening of the absorption of the precious metals by the Indian 


t, ^ people is of considerable promise for the futnre, 

Resiorallra o( Coafljeaee. ..t tVai 


It perhaps marks the termination of that 
uneasines.*, which, as a result of the wof, opcratetl to stimulate the prac- 
tice of hoarding. A* has frequently been pointed out, the inriitenre 
of the Indian agriculturists of payment m metal is not unlMSonable m 
the light of the fact that euch payment represents his capital and 
wealth, and is protected against deterioration from climatic or 
causes. Further, in the present condition of the banking fscilities 
of India, it IS almost impoKsible for the larger portion o! the popu b'’" 
to employ their earinss in » productive manner. The importance o 
increasing the banking facihtie* of the country l* becoming more an' 
r-.'rfe rl'atly lecryr.i'eil , acd with the industrial renaissance * ic 
»prif.eir.g up in Imlia, a considerable p-tipnlar demand for euch faei ■ 
msv 1- eif»cte.l before long There are at present in all In'h* ^ 
aK.^tWL«.lcf[:re*cfUr.U*ifh 3--,* hranrhev. The 
tfiT-s With a fK'pulatioa of JO.fjOi) and over in which banks an<l t 
lra.rrlM are aiiuateil, is only |.er tent. ^ . 

I\rthert:.-re. iir 21 per cent of tfc- 75 towns j-^isesiing a fsipii 
,l tfref e/jMO there are no bank* at *• 
Eaaktsa ta laAa. . npp,x.ife p*?« • 


Ik-w ina<i«^uate at pr^aent i 


the d-stributon "f 





bankmg facilities in India ; and this impression is confirmed when it 
is remembered how small a proporUon of the total populataon inhabits 
to'vns. No lengthy proof is needed of the fact that until extensions 
are possible, the development of investment in India, -with all the 
industrial expansion which that development alone will render possible, 
must be seriously hampered. The administration is fully aware of 
the importance of this matter ; and during the period under review, a 
scheme for the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, into one Imperial Bank of India has taken shape. 
An essential feature of this scheme will be the establishment within 
five years oi its inception of no less than 100 new branches in India. 
The Govemroent of India is to have the right to decide as to the 
location of one in every four ot the new branches. The potential im- 
portance of this scheme to India’s industrial future is very great ; for 
the conocrvtration, resoutcea and the unificarion of policy it will permit, 
must certainly facilitate the application of existing resources to their 
maximum advantage. 

The future betoio the banking industry in India lias been recognised 
by private enterprise. Mention was made last year of the foundation 
of the Tata Industrial Bank with its authorised capital of £S millions. 
This probably represents the largest floatation of private copital m the 
history of banyng During the year under review, this example has 
been'followed in other quarters; and mention may be made among 
other enterprises of the floatation of the Karnani Industrial Bank of 
Calcutta, with a capital of nearly £4 millions and of the Calcutta 
Industrial Bank, with a capital of nearly £1^ millions. 

The sensational interest which attended the currency events of the 

» I , year 1918, is transferred, during the period 

Eiebaass la leifl. , . » _ ~ , 

under review, to matters affecting exchange. 
It seems highly probable that when futuie text-books on the Indian 
system of finance come to be wTitteo, the year 1919 will, like the year 
1893, stand out as marking the close of one well defined period end 
the commencing of another. 

hlention was made in last year’s report that at the close of the penod 
then under reidew, the rate for Council Drafts stood at Is. 6(1. for a 
rupee for immediate telegraphic transfer ; a fact which aignified that the 
era of an exchange etabiliscd at Is id., which had covered no less than 
a quarter of a century, liod passed away. But the rise of exchange in 
its earlier stages gavehttleindicatioiiai the way in whichit was to soar 
during the year 1919. As was explained last year, the rise inevitably 
followed the breaking away of the price of silver from its pre-war level. 
This process has been continued, and the further changes which have 
been made in the latea of Council Drafts have, as beloic, been dictated 
by the fear both of a loss on ctHsage, and also of the depletion of India’s 
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«ilvcr currency by llio {>rmitnm on the export of rupees. Thii state of 
nfliiirs ttfuj nggravntctl by the introduction of a new f.ictor into the 


laflntnce ot Dollir>Sler> 
line Ezcbinge. 


problem. In March 1919, the official anpport 
of the American exchange with England, 
which had originally been introduce*! a? a 


ttnr inc.isurc, wm withdrawn. In conseqncncc the dollar exchange, 
M cighed down by the indebtedness of Europe to America and the balance 
of trade against her, commenced to fall. England had ceased to he 
the free gold marhet ; and the potmd sterling no longer fetched in ei- 
tliangc the four dollars and erghty-six cents which represented the 
equivalent of the gold sovereign. Hie dollar sterling exchange dropped 
Btcadily in the course of the succeeding months ; with the result that the 
American price of silver ceased to be the sole factor in determining the 


rupee-sterling exchange. Tl>c rate at which India could acquire silver 


for coinage no longer dcjtcnded entirely on the price of silver in dollars, 
but was also adversely affected by the smaller number of dollars that 
could be obtained for flic pound sterling. Further, the American price 
of silver continued to rise until it passcil the melting point of the dollar. 
The result of the low exchange value in America of the pound sterling, 
and the rapid rise in the American price of silver, was to necessitate 
the raising of the exchange value of the rupee. If this had not been 
done, India’s silver coin would have been smuggled ont of the country 
and her currency notea would hare become inconvertible. In May 
1919, the rate for Council Drafts which had remained stationary at 
Is. 6d. for over a year advanced to Is. Sd., and this was followed 
by further rises in August, September, November and December until 


the rate stood at 2s. 4d. 


It is necessary to consider lor a momeut the eSect exerted upon 

trade by these changes in the rates for Council 

EtreetonTna,, j,^ „„„ 

sarily has a considerable influence on the rates at which export and 
import transactions are financed. Tlie purchase of Council Bills enables 
the exchange banks to transfer back to India funds which otherwise 
would accumulate in England through the heavy excess in normal years 
of India’s e.xporta over her imports. An alternative method of thus 
transferring funds is afforded by the import of gold and silver. During 
the greater part of the current year the embargo on the import of silver 
has remained in force, but the import of gold has beeu penmtted subject 
to acquisition by Government at rates notified from time to time. The 
variations in the rates of Conndl Drafts, and speculation as to further 
variations, hare introduced an element of unstability into exchange 
which has at times hampered the freedom of business operations. 
And in order to counteract as far as possible these inconvemences, 
Council and sterling drafts have been offered for sale as freely as tjjO 



tegourcca of the Govemmenfe in Indift or at tiome, as the case might 
be, have permitted. Generally speakiDg. throughout the year the rise 
in exchange tempted out remittances and checked bills, thus reducing 
the demand for Councils. This continued until the gradual decline of 
the dollar sterling exchange arvd the Mse in the price of silver, which 
suggested that a further raising of the rate for Councils was due, had the 
reverse efiect, making the demand for Councils more insistent. This 
see-saw motion continued until January 1920 when a reversal of the 
position occurred. The Currency Committeo had just completed their 
sittings and their conclusions were awaited. The export trade at the 
time was not urgently calling for finance, and the uncertainty as to the 
future led a large number of remitters to take advantage of the 2s. 
4J. rate then prevailing. 

Although the report of the Chirrency Comniitteo was not published 
until ahec the close of the period under review, 
,t ,,i|| lo de«l rth it te» u 

embodying the logical culmination of the 
exchange situation which characterised the year 1919. It will be sufB- 
cieitt to indicate the two outstanding features of the comnuttee’s recom* 
mendationa. These aro first, the bnlong of the rupee to gold; and 
secondly, the adoption of a ratio equivalent to one-tenth of the gold 
contents o! the sovereigo. In general, it may be said that there is 
unanimity of opinion as to the inenuble nature of the committee's con* 
elusions on the first point. The whole of the Indian currency system has 
hitherto been baaed on the axiom (hat the unit of British currency, 
the pound sterling, could at all times purchase the amount of gold con- 
tained in tho coin known as the sovereign. But the unfortunate diver- 
gence between the pound sterling and the amount of gold contained in 
the sovereign gave rise during the last summer to a set of conditions 
which rendered it imperative to supply tho rupee with some foundstion 
less shifting than the sterling to which it had hitherto been linked. If 
this had not been done, the rupee would share with the pound sterling all 
its fluctuations of fortune ; and every rise in prices in the sterlii^ using 
Countries would communicate to India some shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of money. India would have shared with the United Kingdom 
Pros and Com inflated prices. It would have 

been imposvble to give any definite gold valne 
to the rupee, and in particular, to know what amount of silver a nipee 
could purchase in America. On the other hand, the policy of linking the 
rupee to gold 5s not without certain fsadvantages ; for the rupee sterlin" 
exchange must now fluctuate in the same msnnet as does tho doll.-ir 
sierUng exhange. This of course introduces an element of uncertainty 
into that large portion of thetradeof India which w with sterling-using 
countries. But there can be no doubt that (be economic interests of 
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ftofrt t«'4ol. *f-»l % f.r.kfvt »J rj'ittfopk* ot tk't Tfff 

fr»t tR4?t.i!o*{‘*. At t»n t.> ik* aoTi^ri^ Iful4 eaft 

*i|v«T »r»l rmft r’4fw"«i» tjj> |o an Am'frjn f ^kifb li wtfl tbof* ti* 
mrltinj; «( tKi* «nfT<^.'7’ ef •!tr.*»«« rtrrr cth-f crwntrr. la eoiar* 
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for tJi" ftoira tMtjrtl, wstkoat Jar^^r ikat tbt eiMfJ?" mil l»f Brlt«lda»a 
or rsjtoftcJ m !*{};<• <j«uttitif5*. 

Tin* |;»niftal fnanrut portion of If.«J;A U Mtrrmfit strong. At ti« 
rnil of N«Tcml«T 191?. tla national debt 
*f aniounteil to about CTS millioaf. or about £l 
1 Ir. per head of populatioa, at eoiapared »itH a 
total public rrvrmir of flJAmilboa^, This favourable poBltionuUrjelf 
due to the care with which, in pre-war years, cuttiy was restnrted 
available menrs. ^^Tien the war bepan, almost the whole of India* 
debt represented productive outlay on milwayi ar.d im'^tlon, normaHy 
Jneldiiig a return which eiceeded considerably not only interest on tie 
amount borrowed, but aho interest cn the small debt clasajfied as 
ductivc. In Slarch 1919, despite India’s war contribution of £1W 
miriions, tbo amount of the ordinaiy debt outsfandinff was artasBy 
£13 millions less than (be contribution itself. }»or are these the ^y 
facts indicative of India's fuiancial strength. The interest onher puh c 
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debt ia Eot only secured by the revenue from productive works, but is 
a charge on tie public revenues as a wiole. Examination shows that 
while the average revenue of the last six years has been £97 millions, 
tie average expenditure has been only £95 millions. 

Before leaving the financial history of the year 1919, mention must 
_ „ ^ he made of a matter which excited considerable 

Tie Excess Pwfltj Tax. „ i ■ -i- t 

notice in the press, namely, the impcsilion of 
excess profits duty. It will be remembered that in September 1918, 
the Indian Legislative Council had adopted a resolution declaring that 
the prolongation of the war justified India's taking a larger share of 
the cost of the military forces raised within her borders. In order to 
provide some £G millions of this extra expenditure, an Act was passed 
in the Delhi Session providing for the levy of an excess profits duty. 
Agricultural businesses, professional income and concerns already 
paying the excess profits duty in the Doited Kingdom were exempt 
from the operations of the Act. Afachinety was pro%'ided for dealing 
with cases in which the levy of the tax might operate baisMy. Ap' 
plications for special treatment were received from various individual 
businesses or classes oi buunessea. The imposition of this levy caused 
a caitain amount of outcry from the commercial community ; but the 
care which was takeu to obviate its harsh application resulted in the 
removal of all real objection. The estimated receipts from this source 
approximate very closely to the original figure of £6 million. 

Zhiting the whole course of the period under review, the dominant 
factor in the economic life of India has been the 
Eecaoimc ^*^“1 ki jeinatWable level attained by the prices of 
articles iu common use The rise in prices in 
India for all commodities, iDcluding tbe necessities of life, was oi the 
most serious character. In tbe case of food grains, the prices generally 
rose by an average of 93 per cent, aince the commencement of the 
war, while the increase in piece-goods was just under 190 pet cent, for 
imported goods and ]ust over €0 per cent, for Indian made goods. This 
tetnatkable rise in prices was due partly to world factors, and partly to 
factors peculiar to India. Since for some years past the principal nations 
cf Europe have devoted their whole ener^cs to tbe nork of destruction 
instead of production, there has naturally been a world shortage of tbe 
necessaries of life. The intensive competition by belligerent countries 
Hlah Vriew commodities of all kinds ; the diversion of 

huge numbers of those formerly engaged in 
production to the array and supply servicra ; end the creation of a 
huge additional volume of credit and currency to finance the war, have 
\ei to an chhanceci cost ol prodn^oo ol piacticrflly aH comm^ities. 
These conditions were bound sooner « later to react on India, both 
by increasing the demand for bet products, abroad, and by adding 
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Ik* tnrcvi«nn , ,, 

h wti «»■- irratiln! llutJ .ll la-luB f.Mnp- tnHf r«olTP«_it»rll 
iftio • jfifaM* ift fits SiftPt CVRM ff**'' "ffp'T- 
tK«4iiR«iU«^«ft{>** of 111* M.MiUHfln »f 
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in itrirnninlfl? ih- of tl- icnnxrj ii » t*rTOnH<f mowonti. 

Now In IheyMf I0IK.I9, thp»trr»;-pfrcipt4t;on of ta»3 
of Ibn plaint of In.lia tn llio moft«i.r? p«ii>l oa-t 6 S iriehea or 
in ilrfirl. Normallr. m le.lia <rop fjilarpn tn mlf partial, *mf *h»R* 
ORPt in aonto partt of Iho coontry aro ofijrt l»7 boantifal harre* t 

othrn. Hnt tn 19IM9 thw wat no proTtoce whtcb did not so « 

from B ahortaj;* of tlio montoon rilhrr partial or complete, wit 
TPtuU that the crop failure of I9ie-I9 wat one of the wont on re«m 
inthftlast decade. Cominp aail dul on a tailareof the millet 
(he previoiw year, ami at a time when prieca had already , > 

under the prewuro of world rauteo. it proilaffil effects whic trw 

efTort.s of the administration could only palliate but not con ro • 

India escapwl disaster during the year 1919 Bin-** ^ ^ . 

pally to three factors ; Cut to the margin of production 
aninntion which exists in a normal year, secondly tothe s « , 

stufI.H existing in the country, and thirdly to a careful} or. 


system of Oovamment aontrol. . , 

Iiianormalyear.thetolalprodactionoffood-staflsinlndia in ’ 

Indian States mav he estimated at somewhe^ 
India's food production. Of the total 

food production in a normal year, part goes into current consnrop < 
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part is held in stock foi purposes of seed and as a reserve. In 
times of scarcity, the country falls back on its reserve stocks and 
on the safety margin afforded by ^le surplua ordinarily exported. 
There is no means of ascertaining accurately the amount of reserve 
stocks held, but the safety tuargio afforded by the ordinarily exported 
surplus K not large. Investigation sbovs that, in marked contrast 
to popular belief in India, the net export of grain and pluse from 
Export oIFood. the 10 years ending 1918 averaged 

less than 1-5 millioa tons per annum— roughly 
2 per cent, and 2 per cent, only, of the estimated total outturn. There is 
reason to believe therefore that in the period of difficulty through which 
India has just pa'>aed, she has relied rather upon her hiod stocks than 
upon her exportable surplus ; although the action of the administration, 
which will be explained later, by converting the net export of 1'5 
million toas into a net import of almost the same figures undoubtedly 
did very much to ease the situatioD. In 1918-19 the loss of production 
due to the failure oi the rain may be put, at a conservative estimate, at 
not less than 20 million tons. Such proportion of this quantity as 
would normally have been required for consumption in India, had there- 
fore to he made up In some way or other, laterally in the middle of the 
year, there were grave reasons for fearing that the stocks of food in the 
country simply would not suffice to go round. Fortunately for the 
country the main harvest of the two previous years had been particularly 
good. The rice and wheat crops of 1916-17 and 1917-18 were almost 
the biggest on record. The millet crops failed over large areas in 1917-18 
\m.i taking the harvest of 1916-17 and 1917-18 as a whole, it may be 
said with confidence that India’s period of stress in 1916-19 succeeded 
two exceptionally good years. Although India did her best to provide 
food eupplies for the Allies during the war, 
Export ^ her exports were considerably below the pre- 

war standard. In the five years 1909-1910 
to 1913-1 914, the net exports of grain, pulse and flour from India proper, 
excluding Dumia, amounted to 10 2 million tons ; while in the five years 
1914-15 to 1918-19 the figures fell to 6-2 million tons. But with all this, 
the decrease of 20 milliau tons in the food crops of 1918-19 was a vetv 
serious matter. Mention has already been made in the last report of the 
appointment of a Food-stufis Commvsidonei whose dutv it was to restrict 
the export of food-stuffs and to control thrir distribution. Although the 
Government of India had undertaken to arrange a very large programme 
of wheat purchases for the Roysi Coinmisston on wheat supplies in 
1918-19, it was found nccMsary to infonn the Secretary of State in 
„ EVwjwbw 2?I5 diat fie /nchan situation made 
impossible for Government to agree to the 
resumption of purchases for export overseas. 
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Tlip export of rice on prirnic account hatl already >jpcn prohibited, 
tlio fact that the Hoynl Commission on Wheat Supply did not reqni 
large quantity of IVnrma rice Jot which they had indented, enabled 
Government of India to retain this rice for the purpose of reller 
distress in India. A rigid supervision of exportwaa undertaken r 
the result that in the finit seven months of JPJP, the exports of gii 
pulse, and flour were rcdiiced to under C2 thcra''and tons. As rega 
rice, the exports were mluced by 70 per cent, and of this more than t 
thirds ^vent from Btirnui. It was impossible to cut off entirefy ' 
exports of fooil grains from India, on account of the large Indian popn 
tion which live.s in certain colonies sUch as Ceylo.n, the Straits Sett 
menta and Jfnuritim, There arc many rice eating countries afmi 
entirely dependent upon India for their food supplies ; and amo 
countries which for political reasons have a special claim on India, t 
hatance of rice that remain after a preliminary estimate had been ma 
of India’s probable requirements, was divided up. 

Besides conserving the supplies of fotxi in India, the admi'nistrsti' 
was able to supplement them by imports of wheat from Australis. T. 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supply arranged the purchase and shi 
ment of grain and wheat at a cost for India of something considerab 
below market rates. In this way 200,000 tons of Australian wheat we: 
importetl, the effect of which was undoubtedly to restore pubi 
confidence and to check the ri.se of wheat prices, which were soaring t 
dangerous heights. 

The situation called for the most decisive and drastic action o 


the part of Government. During the cours 

“KStaSlSSS' »t «■' " 

declared in parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces, Rajputana, Central India, Central Provinces, Bombay 
Hyderabad, and Madras. Pncea of food grain reached a level nevei 
before touched. If the figures for July 191!) are compared with those ol 
July 1914, it will be seen that in the case of rice, the rise ranged from 26 
per cent, in Assam to 73 per cent, in the Central Provinces. In the case 
of wheat the lowest increase is 58 per cent, in Assam and the highest 
100 in the Central Provinces. Even more serious was the case of millets, 
which are so largely consnmed by the poorer classes. The increase in 
prices ranged from 102 percent, in the United Provinces to 132 percent, 
in Bombay. Under these ciicutnstanccs. Government was obliged to 
introduce a rigid system of internal control, wth the object of ensuring 
that surplus prorinces were not drained by deficit provinces excep 
in proportion to their relative requirements. The shortage of railwaj 
wagons and the increasing difiBcnlty of transport, to nliich reference is 
made elsewhere, compelM the nercise of close control over the^transi 
of food grains fro m province to province. By means of restrictions on 
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JH"- ••■’•it'l h.»» in rmrii*. •'•Ir Hn nl'ini <■/ 

ri4\ 5in»' inr lol-r jn.|« flf»l | H"" IV'lwrrn Jl.r- 

>»t )1)p ri>.J *.! V.»15‘. Im!t» nMj«iiAp.5 li>in Uunna 

tr*iW I " r.il'. t<«>« <■( *n<l ST.w** » <•( . 

l)r»Jnlf *11 tK»l (^iWifUTPisl |,icJi j.ftrp* ajuJ •huiUcp 

I»«.n-.pnt in ln<!i«. T].*-)- h«vp jHr.it 

L»r!lv t a tli» <!»»»?■» •Uil »m iwij?*- Imn;: «>n •m»ll fi*M infotnr^ 

la iIp , iat tV** rr/yl ol l»lt li}- ftfry iPttmn oJ iIip 
tp'iT.n.iiTjiY. AD i»r5l ki li> t»o\nr.m»i.t \sy I'^lirr bi?p rinj'lnjrr* «l 
1 »Up«. liMP^Uat il.p t»c* n«p tn ipUU j'ticf'i m 

fir Irx i).an tn |>iri« nf ihr >nrlii. In llur»i>« llix 
tiprJ.i^rar-fp-lfh'iiiM }«T «”«*nl in |lpnm*iL (oilt |’pr rrni infinnirn, 
«I,iV in iIjp l'r.it«'l Kir!i'»I«-m r.<it«itl.itan<Iin;; fi-o*! omlnJ. il ««« 
1"7 i»-r mil Hut iMipnnf in lu'lia i% fnn«»Jrr- 

»VIr lJi»n tljit »»1 <nlipf r»nit.tn<*«. 0i« |»«irrr tU««r-» !;*»«■ nififtnl 
tnnH»j'ivjK'i\JMi»tf *i'vm It to tlifin toI>» toW that 

(5ip)* K»x«* wnr Ii*Utly tU»n tn'»*t in thr <'f the ««tM, 

• Lmi tLnf own KjlTfniic* li*»e l>m» »«f fTTfat IIui Mie rmujlkal!'* 
fart ■ImiuI (hi«<liM«(rD:u tmr t-a* l>mi(he*urrrM[ul aa^ m ntijch (lie 
aimnltural j>rfu1a1ion haarom* Ihtfuigli the »trM». When famine ami 
•earritjr vrre ilrrUrM in camrrouf arraa, all Ihr usiial mraaurea wrie 
uVtn, a<1v»neM «ne pven tn cuUnaton, clrnp piam iliopi 

*ett ojtmeil aud etrry *«« taken to ttlieve dwltrM, (Haata iii 
frlief of diitr«< from the Imliari I’eopir'i 
***^*^**li«!^* Kipnla* H*,nmc Truit apjrtrpatn] flT.WH). Itut thrtn 
«a4 never any ili^iteva up(>n a K-alr wLirh ruuM 
cot be dealt «>th in Imlia. Tbe iDcej<tion ol a lum) in Toronto for tlia 
irliet ol tljTttev4 vfi* liioBpbl to tbe notice ol IJoTcnunent ; but tlic 
announcementa circulator! fry ita pconintera uete wtUlIy ecapgeratcd, 
ami travnrtiol an pTritei^uflj tie ciiiiililiona prerailinp m India, Dial 
lie Secretary of State, on brbalf of the CovenJiiient of India, declineil 
to a<ve}it any axsixUnre from Ihia amirre. Ilrinarkable tLotigh it may 
aeein. lie number* on rtliel «erc never very large. Allhougli the eroji 
failure of 191B-1U »a» ijiiite as bad av, if nut v.-oiee tlian, tUectop lailviie 
in 1900 the tnaxiinum number on relief ait any one time in tlic year 
under rttiew waa under C<X>,000, nhile in the year 1900 it uoa no lesa 
than C, 000,000. Slost fortunately the pcriwl of *fre.« Las now pa.'wi 


away with iLe ejcellrnt rain* ol 1919. At the eonclusion of tlie year, 
all Telitl iiperntionv bad prarticany reavl. Hill the penerol reliini of 
iiurinal coiuUti.mi was marretl by a Utcnl rahmity in Sr^teiuber, v.!un 
a large tract of liengal wua by acyclutio nliicli niiiM'd extensile 

damage to life and iirojicrty, necessitatiii;: liberal relief to the auCcrers. 
On the whole, howcicf, it may be Bald that the agricultural outlook la 
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*>'l j* ^r• p".* pf ••»rri!jr, Int "n* nf 

C'rf ■fJ'!*v**#^lT «?<^Sr# fr'j*' f'l'T I)'* ‘"i t'V* fJitt t*. 

will f-* * I fir“* |>«vfirn/'« 

it I* fti'i** wilt p-fff t»*’irn Ifi tS'if l-^*! 

It f< »» I '>''1 !«1 ip f'.f Wj'r tfi" rn tfs* 

■pfS pf f-wnl ff*tR« |n<l «. TKi* 

I l‘>f lpn; h**'\ Ii'M Bp ifi th? pf** •« * 
(->» In l.»n «J.nr*4^*' IW* ifi»r«> *f« nSirK-n* «I.»R;"r*n it- 
In ibp f.f»‘ lUr* «4 wp K*»# affp-iilr «p'n. Ibp of if'* 

cf'p wbirh i*PT{'p*«p'l in* p.n»iK.il TPtf H «min. 

|i m^T thpfpfn»*> lip •! wlip'hpf th» wnBlI (or I'^nj 

HTP r*i th« f p! ntfpftip j'nry , *f!<t in th^ »pfnnf! 
j'U'p. ib.ppp «|p m*ny rfnp-* wbi/’h 4 ^kvj*!t eo-np^to •rifh fno'l fmp* , 
*n>l if th* »«!■*»£•» I* fruinJ*in>'l tpo W?, «i will tpr.<l In iffir* 
v*t*iT to Cli’w Ptb'T rfpj-* pf wh;<"h tS* PtppTt i« riftt pffthibstpl. TIi'< 
wrriM mpAij tK»t th" ♦ifptjr •f?f»Tt|«l f*r lb* pnrpla* 

nnlinitilr fttwitp*! wp«J.l «lioj'j>*!»r 

It w»« Rdl Phly Ipp-I fippli** •hifh trvfat«I » »*ri(’04 »bntUg* «« 
th* ypar 15IH-I9. wat tr-ide in last 


lUi^ « Cwtctt «-)f|pft}i*banl*h.pma«fdlotliepooter 

I'r th. ri.» m th. frite o! the ««•« 
flotli to bipi'ly »i>m. Owing to th* high pne* of ttw foltOQ tireapaemt 
the wofhl and the high e<»«t of manafaeturr, the cl«rtie<t of eo tm 


cloth ptfwol heatily tif«oo the poorer cbj<e4 in the y«r 1513. ^ Goretn 
. ‘.-T- I. ♦I- .f.K.t»»,T;«non in lailta of «« 


ment took poweri to pronde for the standanlization in I- , 

cloths uscil hy the {>oorrr claws *n«I for their manafactare and 
bution under control. The intention of the ndminlrtration in pron Co 
for the ninmtfacture of etamlanl cloth was not to provide a 
cloth, but a cloth which would relieve the di<tre<s of the poorer 
The stiaounceraent of Govemraent’s intention to take ^ • 

matter caused a fall in price, but before long, the pri« of c o ^ 
rose steadily, and the Cotton Cloth Advisory Comnuttee 
commence the stambnlizstion and arrange for the ^ , 

cloth of two qualities. As a result of the operations controlled y > 
more than twenty-two million yards of cloth were mana ac 

distributed to provinces. Bnt to ge _ 
cloth to the poorer classes needed 


Soppl; ot Standard Ctotb. 


to an eitent which was not realiaed at tne outsei. \ jjj 
progressed, it became clear, that the poorer classes for w o 
along standard cloth was intended, would readily buy if i jj_ 

out to them, but they would not come to public ofSces to p _ ^ 

The reason for thrir reluctance was either dislike of eaviHo 


homes or igaorance of their own inlercsb. A further obstacle was 
the inherent conserratisro whidi led them to prefer a dearer cloth to 
which they were accustomed to a cheaper cloth with, which they were 
not familiar. From several proviuccs it was reported that the standard 
cloth, which was on the whole a saiisfactory article, would have found 
a readier sale if it had been more hcavdly azed ; for it appeared that in 
certain places the classes lor whom it was intended arc so negligent of 
their real interests that they prefer a cloth which is composed in very 
large measure of sire rather than of yam, merely because it loots more 
attractive in the first instance, though it loses its appearance as soon as 
it is washed. It was not realised to what an extent conservatism and 
fashion would hinder the sale of standard cloth. It appeared, despite 
the many complaints in the press as to the hardships caused by the utter 
inability of the poorer classes to obtain cloth for their requirements, 
that these classes were quite willing to pay more than the standard cloth 
cost them for a cloth more closely woven, if they could have obtained 
it for an}^hing like a reasonable figure. But there can be no doubt that 
the efforts of the administration were successtrd not merely in relieving 
a oonsideiahle amount of distress, but also in steadying the prices of 
non-contiolled cloth. 

As may well be imagined, the rise in prices of the necessities of life 
_ , , produced its inevitable effect in economic 

EMSomie cestleijoets. ^ j • i j 

restlessness during the period under review. 
During the year 19111, a great stimulus was afforded to the organisation 
of labour in India- In Slodras, labour unions had been constituted 
since early in 191S, end tegular meetings were held under the leadership 
of numbers of the educated classes. In the course of the period 
under review, postmen, telegraphists, railway workers, milihands, and 
other representatives of Indian labour, formed themselves into associa- 
tions for the protection or enforcement of their rights. 

Throughout the year 1919, the discontent of industrial workers 
Strikes revealed itself in strikes, and Serious disloca- 

tions of industry occurred from time to time. 
Ilailway employees on several of the great lines of India considered 
It necessary to suspend work on Several occasions in order to obtain 
an increase of wages. In May a certain amount of public attention 
Was directed to a strike of the Calcutta postoien. hlost of the men 
resumed work after about a week, and there was not very much public 
sympathy with them, on account of the general impression abroad that 
the strikers were attempting to take advantage of the importance of 
their work to the community. Towards the end of the year, there was 
a fresh recrudescence of serious strikes. In ime 15,000 

men employed in the Cawnpore imlU 'linmg that 

they were badly hit by the i ' that their 



Wflgrs were iiisuffident for tlicir ttibwsJnici’. It intcrc.9ting to n 
that the various mills in Cawnpore have inado extremely genen 
ptovitfiem for their workers, anti the strike cannot in any way be tegartl 
as having been provoked by the unsympathetic attitude on the part 
the employers. 

The fact is, the economic condition of India, in common with 1 

CIUMin, comitteM. "** 'I*® ''“fU. unilergoing 

profound change, to which all employers 
labour, Government included, must now adapt themselves. 3fany J 
increase of wages which looks generous on paper, proves in fact to bai 
little influence in casing the hard lot of the labourer. And the labour* 
in India as elsewhere, is beginning to demand more from his employe: 
than good wages by themselves can supply. He now wants better worl 
ing conditions, more leisure, increased opportunities for bettering hm 
Self. Neither private employers nor Government is blind to this develoi 
ment ; and the problem of providing large numbers of poorly par 
employees with a decent living wage is engaging the anxious attentioi 
both of the central and of the provincial administrations. It is clearl; 
perceived that no time must be lost in giving effect to this roost urgro 
and pressing reform, upon which not merely industrial developioent o 
the future, but peaceful progress in the present, virtually test. 

The new developments in the world of Indian labour have iiatnrallj 

„ n t » manifested themselves most clearly in tb« 

Bombay, 11- 

course of the labour movement during the period under review has been 
extremely interesting. Housing conditions arc so notoriously bad tb* 
the local government is now convinced of the necessity for vigomu 
action ; and although wages are high, the life of the industrial hand ^ 
an unenviable one. In December 1919 a conference of Bombay ^ 
bands was held when delegates from about 76 mills were present. T ey 
put forward an ordered programme of their demands compnsmg 
reduction in the duration of labour, and an increase in the recess leisure, 
compulsory education of their children, provident fund and , 

tive credit societies for the benefit of the workers. They also ®PP** , ^ 
to the Governor of Bombay to appoint a commission to enquire into 
conditions of mill operatives, with the object of fixing a nunimum wSp 
As fitting recognition of her entry into the industrial world, In ^ w 
represented at the International Labour Conference held in Was "JS 
on October 30th but the difference in conditions which disfm^i 
Indian Labour from that of Western count riesled to the decision 
was not easy to devise a detailed programme of improvemen w 
would be equally applicable to both. The main conventions ° ^ 


policy adopted do not, however, seem difficult to adopt 


poucy auopieu UO UOV, however, ewiii uuu'.uiv - . , 

they do in a maximum 60 hour week, the prohibition of nig 







Tie tonjase of, and tamoss froa. gooijs baffle are compared in lie folloiring diagram : 




apparent every month, orders for a large number of engines, coaching 
Btocb and goods vehicles have been placed. The capital e.vpenditnre 
aanctioned for the year 1010-20 voounta to iwj less than £17'7 milbons. 
Tins is the largest amount that lias ever been allotted to railways in any 
one year ; but there can be no doubt that it ts absolutely esseutial for 
the maintenance of the Indian system in a condition of reasonable 
efficiency. 

As was noted in last year’s report, the question of the future system 
of managetnent of railways in India has recently 
Rsdwiy geineii . subject of much discussion. A report 

was submitted to the Secretary of State on this matter, and as was 
announced in the Indian Legislative Council in JIarch 1919, he has 
proposed that, as soon as appears conveiuent, an enquiry should be 
instituted into the desiialnbty or otherwise, on finsnasl and admims- 
trative grounds, of modifying the present management of Indian. State- 
owned railways. It may be mentioned that in India the question of 
State and company management has a special aspect, seeing that already 
the greater majority of the lines are owned by the State, and under its 
contracts with the companies to whom they are leased for managemcnti 
the State has estensive powers of control. 

Towards the closo of the period under review, it was found possible to 
abolish the post of Controller of Traffic. Put it is interesting to note 
that by the admission of some of the leading railways, the system of 
pooling railway stock instituted by the Controller proved very efiective. 
So favourably impressed have been certain railways by these results, 
that it has been decided to exanune the possibility of establishing a 
central waggon control, with the object of making the most econonnea! 
ii»e of the eviating railway stock. 

As in the preceding vear. the question of the suppiv of co.il which 

» soinlimatrfyboundupwilhthewholequestion 

of railway tran.i|«ortation. caused » roTwidmble 
ainoimt of antiety. India has the cheapest rn,il m the world, (or she 
imm thirk se.-inis at shallow depths, and her Uboiir is rhwtp. nutonm'^ 
to the small use which is still made of modern ni.ichinery and efllcienev 
nieihodi, the r.iiaings of coal depend »-ery largely upon the suite of the 
utakilleil labour market In 1918 aa was noticnl m last year ‘a report. 
It was found necessary to impose restrictions on the output of small 
collieries working inferior cool, with the object of preventing labour 
being diverted from collieries producing the better class coal. This 
had the desired effect and by the month of December 1918, when the 
cdecli of the serious epidemscs of cholera and influenia had cea.«nl to 
fnfluenee the f.iboiir market, the outputs of collierica working first 
flaw coal were in many eases rrconl ones. The requisition of first cla-ss 
coal for railway and admiralty demsnd.s mu-iins in force until the en<l of 
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IfCI; !,nl In .t»nnAry lf»|r» tft" fVut (■nntr’>H<'f rr.mm'n'M 
C«elr«l el C-hI. on'l r>^‘firtiw.^ M ( 

rnffnrn nf ffMf "n-" o!!lr« nf r/>ntrofW itJ 
fain*- loan rti'I in April l&II* :*M;rtns»i .t «*« fotiml n'-^'i^Mry fnc^nti- 
fnr mfinllK more a ap^Ut in'!<'nt nri'l'r a (Vtil Tra".«j^r 

lion OlTieef »lii« wari'iar wet** aiippIiM to 

f'-rtifimlra i*«ii»il l>jr Ih** CVwl Tfaa«f*ofta{inn OiTir'-r. ih* f»r»I*r of all< 
mn;f* li^rg in ronfomiitir witli a lut tn which th* vanVnr for.^n'n' 

WfT«* fUMifi«I arcTiTilinj to their rrUtiri* tuitt'>n.il import.infe. 1 
tht« niran«. it wa« {■•miIiIc t/» ^(Icri economy in tfan'port ition ; b 
the fact that the mote imi’orMrit rnn«rim'N j;cncf.-inT Unit"'! ih* 
«!cman«Ia tn the hifflirr ((tn<Ie coni, etfifwol ih- nwri'n of roIIi»rifs rai 
ing the pooti't cUmc-i of coal to mevitaMe iliwlcanfaif*. Put it w 
fmitiil jioMihle to aafcj'natil thc«e litter intcTi>H[« hy the cla-*^ 

firatinn of the minM (or Acrttam mimher o( «!»ir» wrckly ; Anr! by tncrca 
in{{ the wapj’on allotment, it waa (otin*! tbit thi« roiiM be <Ion» withw 
intnlmns ttn<Uiiy with the anppir nf rag^n* tn rnjjirriei proffuft’e 
the better rriaj, Tlie arrangement wa« (jeneTallr Aitiifartnty *r.fl coat 
nu«l in force till the 3|»t l)fcemJ*er 1019. *hen the epecul Indefl 
a^'sleni wai withflMini aJtofjefbef 


During the jienrol umler feview. the utihration of mechanicat traw 

^ . port m In«Iia for miliUTT ami other porposa ha 

KKb.d«ltn«,ort. AlLd^ ,H, L;hpn,^ 

haa provcil of aome aemoe in relieting the railway congestion ; and *itl 
the incfcoaing improvement of road communication, the system probshh 
ndmila ol almost intle/inife extension in the near future. The pressn^ 


demands for mechanical transport on the frontier for military purposes 


have served to stimulate the dcvelopinent upon the ciril side. 


Hat before mechanical transport can play any cottsideraWe part 
the solution of the communication problem, a great development of 
India’s roads must take place. At present the economic loss caused by 


tlie inacces.sihility of many agricuftumf districts in the rainy season » 
very great ; and this cannot be remedied until the ^stem of trunk roads 
is extended. Steady pn^ress is being made every year; witness tie 
fact that the mileage of metalled roads ntaintained by public antboHtirt 
increased from 51,000 in 191C to 55,000 in 1917 ; and of unmetalled 
roads from 142,000 to 144,000. But the total mileage, which according 
to the latest figures available, was just under 200,000 m 1917, is ijn't® 
inadequate to India’s reqmrements. The matter has for long been 
receiving the attention of the anthorities ; and if only public interest 
can be aroused, rapid prepress may result. A very useful step forward 
has been taken by the Govotunent of the United Provinces, which ^ 
recently constituted a Provineia] Board of Communications, upon wluch 
both official experts and nen-official representatives of the general 


jniWie seive. thia tsatnplft is {oUowed in other pacts o£ India, a great 
impetus vriU be lent to the improvement of communications in general, 
and of road conununications in partienlat. 

Durmg the period under review much attention has been devoted to 
CSvil Aviation. An Air Board has been con- 
Aviatioa. atitnted with the Government of India to 

advise on mattera coimected with this important aubject and ruka 
have been issued under the Indian Aircraft Act, 1911, for the regula- 
tion of private flying on the lines of those adopted in the United 
Kingdom, in accordance with the International Convention for the 
Regulation of International Air Navigation. A survey of the primary 
ait routes between Bombay and Calcutta, Calcutta and Rangoon, Delhi 
and Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay and Delhi and Karachi la in progress, 
and it is intended to provide aerodromes at the terminal stations on 
these routes, together with landing grounds at suitable intermediate 
points. The Government of India have addressed the principal Chambers 
of Commerce on the subject of the beat method of developing the future 
air transport organisation in this country. They pointed out that a 
large organisation with a few well placed centres is economically morn. 
Bound than several small ocganisatiooa involving many maintenance' 
services. They were, therefore, inchned to the opinion that civil aviation 
would best be developed in India by the grant of a monopoly for a term 
of years to a smglo air transport company independent of any particular 
aircraft construction company. TheGoverament of India have requested 
the Secretary of Slate to send out an officer with experience of commerciai 
aviation to advise on this matter, and it b hoped that before long it 
will be possible to make an announcement as to the conditions on which 
the monopoly will be granted. Meanwhile with a view to obtaining 
reliable data for estimating the prospects and cost of a commercial 
mail service m India an experimental mail service between Karachi 
and Bombay was instituted with the assistance of the Royal Air Force. 
Owing, hovewer, to the little pnbtic support obtained the service was 
discontinued after it had been inn for few weeks, the information for the 
purpose of which it was initiated having been obtained. 

3. Private flying having been prohibited since 1914 until the pro- 
mulgation. of the Indian Airwaft Rules at the beginning of 1920 there 
are at present but few cinl aircraft in India. A start has however been 
made and licenses Lave been issued to pilots, and machines have been 
registered. His Majesty’s Government have presented the Government 
of India with 100 aeroplanes which arc expected to arrive shortly. 

AU ihn, Kvenat'fcyiwiA.t* Mbr. “iVA Vnu iinnani 

for commiuiication facSities between varioua parts of the country 

Port* ana Ttlenaphs. !* *t«dily growing. Of this demand an index 
is afibrded by the unchecked growth, despite 
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all war dilBculties, of the traffic handled by the Poats and Telegra 
Department. During tha year 1918-19, more than one thousand o 
hundred and ninety million articles were handled— an increase 
over forty million articles upon the figures for 1917-18. The inctea 
in telegraph traffic was equally remarkable ; 21-3 million tel^ams beii 
transmitted— an increase of nearly 1-5 million over the figures for tl 
preceding year. The pressure on the telegraph wires was particular! 
heavy, and from the Ist September 1918, charges for inland ordinar 
telegrams and for inland express telegrams had to be raised. 

At the close of the period under review, there were roughly 100,00 
postal officials, 20,000 post-offices and 160,001 
Stram Portal mail remarkable increasi 

in different classes of postal articles may b< 
gauged from the study of the diagram on the opposite page. The con 
gestion on the railways diverted to the post-o ffices large number of parcel: 
which would ordinarily have been sent as railway parcles, the parcel 
post becoming increasingly employed for the carriage of heavy merchan- 
^se until it became impossible to deal with the number of parcels received 
or to find room foe them in the mail vans. To meet this difficulty, 
the rate for inland parcels had to be increased. The maintenance of s 
postal service for the various expeditionary forces continued to be s 
tax upon the department. During the period under review, 10 base 
post-offices and 176 field post-offices, employing over 2,000 postal officials, 
were maintained. 

As was noted in the report for last year, the demand for telephone* 
continued to increase ; but unfortunately the 
ep ones. policy of restricting new connections to those 

required for urgent military or political reasons had to be continual 
for practically the whole year. There was considerable difficulty m 
obtaining the neces-sary supplies from abroad, which affected particularly 
the demand for long distance telephone.^ connecting the main centre* 
of industry. But during the year 1918-19, trunk telephone lines were 
opened to the public from Rawalpindi to Murree, from Simla to Lahore, 
from Delhi to Lahore and from fjahore to Amritsar. The trunk service 
between Calcutta and the coal fields has been in great demand, ns it^*s 
proved by the fact that its revenue increased from just under £7M m 
1917-18 to more than £.1,400 in 1918-19. The provision of additional 
trunks to carry the rapidly increasing traffic is now under consideration. 

The wireless telegraph stations in India conti* 
'^^**** nued to work satisfactorily throughout the year 

excepting during the u-sual period of atmospheric disturbances. Electn'-' 
disturbances which interfere withwireles-s working in India are epecian.'' 
troublesome from April to October. Indeed during the period reliaW-’ 
rommnnication by wifeleiw is impawible for a considerable part of th** 



ffiir, lifci* proflf* wffe mi't'* ; Imt fn [on? n< war fonrlitinni contl 
there WM liitlr* ont!et lot their investment : while the difTiniUy of oh 
inff new mnrhinerr or evi»ert m.i'le it prnrlirrtll/ impwib 

rtnrt new rt)lrrjir»*es or to etlend etMlinj pnp*, 7he ronelmjc 
Jiwtiliiip-j tintiimlly lr.t ton ttre.it rush on tho |inrt of the InflLin p: 
to iiiVfAt in new indiisttinl venltires, f>iceno>H for new compinioi 
been freely ;•rnlllrt^ •inre the Armislice, how tfmt the nfre««it; 
con'orvinc the «»tnnev inntkft for Gorerntrirnt loan'* has pn^iefl a 
The iilirnrtiun which these new compafjirs ecerche upon avail 
capifftl is indifeclly imlientM l»jr the fiet that the £5 per cent. 191 
loan wliieb was lli«»et\ the period nmler review produced al 

£I 1 millinna. The fimires fnt conjf*any IJofatjons are jfribingly in er 
nf this figure, which while very greatly superior to anything obtain 
in (he pre-war |>crio<l, does not compare with the £.15 mlllionr and 
niiJlionv of the two irar Ijoatt*. Kinmtnutionol the aetaal retan. 
company Rotation shnwa that in the nine months April to Decerr 
1910. C.11 new companies, with on aggregate nathoriacd capital amot 
«... iu/s to more limn £tS{ mif/fons were resale 
mpanr o t on*. British India and Mygcrc. The magnitudi 
tliii development will bo realised when it i* {winter! out that daring 
corresponding periwl of 1918 the number of companies registered ' 
103 with a capital of £-1} millions. IXiring the year 1919-20, 1 
companies have been Roatc«l with an a^egate capital of £183 sullio 
for every conceivable purpose, and although there is no reason 
apprehend the presence of bogu.s Rotation, the extent of the ho< 
has caused a considerable amount of head-shaking. Indeed, la 
tember the llombay share brokers’ association went so far os 
resolve not to transact any business in the shares of newly start 
companies with which no transactions bad already been dor 
Generally speaking, there ore signs that the wildness of specolation 
now being brought under control. The phenomenon is particular 
intcic.sting as evidence both of the stimulus which the events of tl 
last few years have e.vertc<l in tho direction of encouraging Indu 
industry, and of the growing capacity of the country to finance an ei 
of great industrial cxp.ansion. In tlus connection it is notewortfi 
that half way through the year tho Stcaifesl 
wa eshl. movement was revived by Sir. Gandhi, with tl 

idea of encouraging the consumption of Indian made goods, and tb 
revival of cottage industries. There can be little doubt that this nio« 
ment, if It is inspired by principles of sound business, will be advantag^o'^ 
to India as a uliole. Theclasses for whose benefit it is primarily projecte< 
ore those wlio stand most in need of its assistance. But it may bo doubt^ 
whether, when world conditions return to a state more nearly approach 
jng the normal, any such enterprise, unless it be founded rather upor 
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busiaeas piinciples tb&n MpoQ conaderntions of seotimeat, will extibit 
sufficient vitality to enable it to stand op against the pressure of the 
competition which will inevitably oppose it. 

In so far, however, ns the movement can assist to increase 

the efficiency oftbelabour of India, its tcsiilta willbe to the good. Upon 
the successful solution of this problem, the future of the new industrial 
movement really depends. As Mt. Thomas Ainscough points out in tia 
Report OH the C'ondi/io«j and ProspecU of British Trade in India, Indian 
labour, though paid low wages as compared with British or American 
labour, is as yet untrained and inelScient, inclined to be slovenly in its 
wort. Already the demand for Allied mechanics and operatives is 
greater than the supply, and in the coutae of the next few years, until 
the new worts are able to train their own staffs, this demand will 
be largely increased. Industrial success will come despite, rather than 
through, low-paid labour. Until the living— and efficiency — standards 
of the Indian wortmen can he raised, he will never he able to turn out 
as good work as his rival overseas ; and in order to effect this change, 
the wages, housing and general conditions of labour in India will have to 
be raised and improved considerably. This wiU provide the only solid 
foundation for the industrial future of the country. 

Daring the whole of this period Government has been actively em* 
ployed in considering bow assistanee shcrold 
® ^ directed towards making India more eco- 
nomically self-sufficing than has hitherto been 
the case. As was pointed ovt in the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission, the country was still unable to produce more than a small 
fraction oi the articles essential for the maintenance of ordinary civilised 
activities. Any technologist vnll realise what must be the state of a 
country that makes no nails, screws, steel spnugs, iron chains, wire ropes, 
steel plates, rnachme tools and internal combustion engines. Rich though 
India is in raw materials, she Is very poor m industrial achievements. 
For example raw rubber to the value of £1-5 million is annuiilly 
exported, while rubber goods worth more than £l million are 
imported. It was to remedy this state of affairs that the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Industrial Commbsion were first framed. After 
the opinions of local Governments had been received on these 
recorennendationj, the Goverametit oi India forwarded them, together 
with its oun opinions, to the Secretary ot State. In September the 
Fotme PoUtj. Secretary of State replied accepting the two 
fundamental principles which underlie the 
recommendations of the Commisdon, namely, that in future Govern- 
ment must play an active port m the industrial development of 
the country, and that Government cannot undertake this work unless 
provided vith ade(juate administtative equipment and fortified with 
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reliable scientific nrtd tpclinical advice. Accordingly it has been at 
(hat suitablj equipped orpnisationa are to be set up both in theP/i 
Inanstry la th« PfOTinces. Central governments. MostProvi: 

govemmenta already possess organlsatioii 
their own, under the eupervision of Directors of Industries who 
in some cases assisted by Advisory Boards. In Bombay da 
the period under resriew, much solid work has been done In fo; 
ing the band-loom indnatiy by the introduction of impt 
appliauces j in supplying technical advice and assistance at 
inception of industrial projects, and generally in aiding pi 
enterprise. In Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces marked act 
has been displayed in the survey of industrial possibilities, the initi 
of new projects, the provision of technical advice. Certain of the m 
progressive states, notably Mysore, have already started their Depi 


Stales ments of mdustriea ; and in Gwalior there 

recently been initiated a Board of Econoi 
Development. So far as the Government of India is concerned, rega 
proposals have now been formulated for the organisation of the Imp« 
Department of Industries. A Board of Industries and Munitions 1 
been constituted to close the war eommilments of the Indian Mnnitit 
Board. An expert committee has been appointed to consider the fero; 
- mendations of the Commission regarding t 

All-India ScienliJe Seirii 

Steps are being taken to investigate the way in wbieh Btate-sid 
best be given to stimulate and develop industrial enterprise. Such a 
aataraUy will t.ike various forms, among which may be mentiouf 
research, the survey of natural resources, technical and scienbi 
advice, educational f.icilities, commercial and industrial intelb'gence, tr 
establishment of pioneering and demonstration factories, and finsneii 
assistance. Perhaps almost equally important in the encouragetuea 
of India’s industries is the proposal to set up an agency for (a 
purchase and inspection of store?' in India ; a committee has alfcad, 
been appointed to enquire into the matter and work out the orgauys 
tion of an Indian Stores Pepartraent. 

Independently of the work which is being done to translate * ' 
recommendations of the IndlaD Industrial Commission into practif? 

a number of highly useful surveys have 

laausWiI Samr*. ,'nitiated or completwl during the period undei 
review. Reports have been received as to the possibilities of utilis’i’2 
water power in India ; as to the improvement of the cotton industry . 
,s to the development of the Indian silk indaitr)' ; while at the roonien^ 


the production of Indian sugar is at present engaged in tounng * 
country in pursuit of its inTMtigatioo-s. As symptomatic both of 
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necessity lor enquiry into sucli matters, aud oi the benefits wbith may 
bo expected Icom expert invesUgadon ol them, it may be mentioned 
that a report uhich has been presented to the Secretary of State on the 
Indian coal industry points oat that one-third of the real in 8it« in 
Indian coal minea is at present being lost on account of bad methods of 
nuning, ^hile threc-quartcrc of a miUioa tons ate lost aunually by the 
wasteful power working of eollierica. 

Intimately connected with India’s indnstrial prosperity m the future, 
^ ^1 >8 the fiscal question. Much interest has been 

e a on. excited during the year under review by the 
recent imposition of an export duty on hides and slons with a rebate 
on hides and skins tanned within the Empire. It was specialJy pointed 
out, when the Bill imposing the duty was Introduced in the Indian 
Legislative Council, that the project formed no part of any general 
Beheme of Imperial preference, but was proposed breause the particular 
duty and rebate were necessary in the interests of India. The object 
was to ensure that India’s bides and ahms ebcrald be converted so far 
US possible into fully tanned leather in the country, and, failing this, 
in other patts of the Empire. The imposition of this embargo aSect- 
ing hides served to stimulate in increasing degree the attention wbicL 
the politieally-ininded classes in India have for long devoted to the 
question of fiscal autonomy. (Ircat satisfaction Las been expressed 
at the relevant recoinmeudation in the report 
™a‘£?gSS£,”' of the Committee 00 the aoveni- 

meat of India Bill. It has been pointed out 
that, although fiscal autonomy cannot be granted by Statute without 
the unconstitutional result ol limiting the ultimate control of India 
by Failiament or prejudicing tbe C^wn's power of veto, none- 
the-lesa it can be assured by the acknowledgment of a convention 
that the Secretary oi State ahculd so far as possible abstain from 
intervention in fiscal mattera when the Govemmeat of India and the 
Indian legislature agree, and should only mtervene to safeguard the 
international obligations of the Empire. This seems to imply that 
when the Government of India and the Indian legislature agree, they 
arc in future to have practically a free hand eo far as fiscal mattera arc 
concerned. The whole question of the adoption by India of any 
general scheme of Imperial preference is to be examined by a Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Legislative Counal. 

Before pioceeding to con^a the main features of India’s trade for 
fB&aa Tni« and the oat- theyear 1916-19, itwiil be convenient to summa- 
treak of war*. rise briefly the effectexerted upon that trade by 


rabUstird bv lio Ihreclor of bUtitfaci. 



llio courso of Iho wir. With tlic outhrcnk of liostilltic^, the ccssatioi 
corntnercial rclatiotii with the Ccntfnl European Powers, who in 
twelve months preceding the outbreak of the war had been incrcasia 
good customers of India’e row material caused considerable dislocati 
Both the exporters of raw cotton from Bombay and of raw jntc fr 
Calcutta lost in Germany one of thdr best markets. The prices ofb( 
commodities fell, and tbe simultaneous cessation of all demands : 
cojtra from Hamburg and Bremen created a serious situation. I 
invasion of Bclpum and the military pre-occupations of Marseilles up: 
the oil seed and the ground-nut trade ; while the activities of the Emil 
during the first five months of the war and the menace of the KonigiU 
in the Arabian sea, paralysc«l exports. A great shortage of freight aro 
from the commandeering of vessels for military transport. Farther, tJ 
neutral shipping which visited Indian ports was unable to make goods 
Earl DlffieoKies elimination of the German and fl 

Austrbn mcrcaotile marine. The jnte mills wei 
working short time, and, faced with a reduced demand for their mam 
facturos, were unwilling to make any large purchases of raw materu 
except at bargain prices. As it bappened, the crop that was harveste 
in September 1014 was unusually large, and unfortunately for ti 
Bengal cultivators, a fall of prices was accelerated which the mills wer 
generally far-sighted enough to utilise. 

Before long, however, the country began to adapt itself to war conoi 

tions. Wththe Alliesenteringuponan indetei 
e ecorery. minate period of trench warfare on the Westerr 

front, an enormous demand arose for sand-bags. Unlimited quantiUei 
of hides were required for the manufacture of boots for the new annie^i 
and more extensive orders from Japan for raw cotton coincided with aa 
unusually abundant Indian crop. Tlie Government of India ww* 
fortunately in possession of large treasury balances in August^ 19 
These were placed freely at the disposal of trade through the Presiden<7 
banks, and a run on deposits in tbe Postal Savings Bank by small 
tors, though threatening to prove Severe, was soon arrested as pu ® 
confidence was restored. Emergency legislation was passed to 
then the gold standard reserve, and sterling exchange was supportc f 
selling sterling bills (reverse council) on London up to a maumu® ® 
tl million per week. _ . . _ 

As the war advanced, it became necessary to impose res 


on the export to neutral destinations 


of food- 


8tn0s and articles capable of being turned to 
war-like uses, owing to the risk ofthUr being diverted to sernc 
of the enemy. An embargo had also to be placed on certain c ass 
goods which might have been profitably 
hended difficulties of replacing them. But despite the tact tc 


hionsooaot 1915-10 was not altog«^cr favourable, and tbototmaga 
was grovring sborb, the export trade did extremely well. Ficsb high 
records were established in the expeota of tea, jute bags end cloth, and 

raw wool. Laigoshiptnentaotwhcatwere made onGovcrnnicnt account. 

In the import trade, however, the ollecta of the ruthless submarining 
campaign began to bo eoveroly Idt. 

In 1916-17 the value of India’s overseas trade showed a noticeable 
gain, particnlarty in exports, which increased 
' ■ by no less than 21 per cent., while imports 

increased by over 13 per cenL But in cases of exports and imports 
alike, this inflation was duo to higher prices, and not to any addition 
in volume. The monsoon was particularly good and well distributed. 
The crops were, with lew exceptions, heltei than those ol the previous 
year and the enhancement in the prices of raw cotton, saltpetre, shellac, 
and indigo. was greatly to the benefit of Indian exporters. Jute manu- 
factutets found thctnselres in the happy position of commanding higher 
puces for their msnuficturcs while the raw material was 15 per cent, 
below the level of prices at the outbreak of the war. The intensiflea- 
tion of tbo tonnage scarcity and the financial stringency created by tho 
curtailment of Council Bilb were prejudicial to a full utilisation by 
exporters ol the opportunity for profitable trading ; but nnne-the less 
the record of trade was extremely satistoctory. 

During the year 1917-18, the leading features ol trade were the 
1017 18 export of commodities of vital national import' 

anco to meet the increasing demands of the 
Allies, and the great impetus given by necessity to India’s industrial 
development. The share of manubetured goods in the export trade, 
which had been less than 21 percent, in 1913-14, increased to 31 per 
cent. It was daring this period that the Indian Munitions Board took 
I.Jl.n]«raa...Bo.ra. mtint? ol oU the 

Oovemment ordnance, clothing, hide and 
leather iactories. The Boord worked up the production of woollen 


and worsted goods in the existing roiUs to meet army renuiremcnts ; 
it assumed responsibility for tbe shipment of taw and tanned hides 
which were very largely ntilised in the manufacture of leather for army 
boots ; it provided railway track, roUiug stock nnd plant toMesopotamia, 
Egypt, East Africa, Aden, and the Persian Gulf. It established a 
Government tent factory ; it centralised the purchases of jute goods ; 
it constituted a rivctcraft branch to take over the work of constructing 
or ic-ercotuig vessels for water tian^ort ; it formed a timber branch 
wlach shippei nearly tons of 'bamboos, beama, planks and scant- 

lings to Egj-pt, Mesopotamia, East Africa and other places •, it controlled 
the products of the TaU Iron and Steel Werks at Jamshedpur in 
steel and pig-iron. It obtmoed enormous quantities of miscellaneous 
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Tli<' Asurri u| rt|M<rt< «r«| i(tifM/r!« rurm la a Jjftcnlin^ paragraph. 
Xii!nfiB( loffnahwt ■hhr!» «(« tav^l u|wn the Tihre, »a oppoeeil to 
the vptiim« v( tra<ie. ere iodised to be miafesdtfj 
when tdLeii elonr. ti wimhl •{•jK-jr b/ fdlowisj; tbea that, m com* 
|>ared w:ih the year 191 7- It*, the year lOls-IS thows aa iacreise of 4 per 
cent, in ca}¥)rta and 15 per cent- in im]M>rtJ. Coosldertog the disastrcni 
nature of theuatuoon, furbar«-<ulc tnij’ht well be conaidered too remark- 
able to be accunlr. Kzaminatiun ahows that the increase in the cahe 
of the imjvorta and exports of comcnodilira is, ax a matter of fact, eery 
brgcty duo to a riw of pricec. U’ben the prices of the year 1917-lS 
are appL-wl to the iniporla of 1918-19, it hi found that there has been an 
actual decrease of over Cjjcfcent. in the volume of the im|K)rt trade. 
Also in n'gard to exports, when the value is calculated at the prices 
of the preceding year, it is found that the exports of 1918-19 show a 
decrease of no less than 1C per cent, from the exports of 1917-18. The 
effects of the failaro of the monsoon are unmistakably evident from 
these figures. 


TuruiDg now to ttc iliffction of trade, an examination of Trade 
diaerani III Blows that tlte mam features 
Th« tow ioa ol tr» e. Import trade are an increase in the 

imports from Japan of £10 million, and from the United States 
of £2'9 million ; a decrease in the imports from the United King- 
. dom of £3 million. In the Export trade we notice an increase 
of £6'6 million to the United Kingdom, an increase to the United 
States of £1 7 million, and to Asiatic Turkey, mainly Mesopotamia, 
of £2'6 million. 01 the total trade, the British Empire had 54 per 
cent., an increase of 1 per cent, over the pre-war figure. But in the 
import trade, the British Empdre’s share dsows a decrease from 70 
percent, in the pre-war period to 58 pet cent in the year under review. 
This ie explained by a deeteuBe from 6S per cent, to 46 per cent, on the 
part of imporU from the United Kingdom, which was engaged tooth 
and nail on the production of munitions of nar.^The share of other 
part of the British Empire lucreased, and that of^the Allies, thanks to 
the eilorts of Japan and of the United States, nearly trebled. Is the 

export trade, the British Empire increased Its share to 52 per cent. 

a rise of 10 per cent, over the figure of the pre-war penod. This rise has 
been almost entirely at the expense of enemy countries, which before 
the war had neatly 14 per cent oi the exports, consisting chiefly of raw 
materials for their industries. 

Turning to particular countries, wc find that the United Kingdom 
^ total 

trade— ft drop of 2 pet cent, below the figure 
of 1917-18, and of 6 pet cent, below the pre-war average. The greatest 
decrease, more than £5 million sterling, occuca in cotton roanufactuies 
imported from Lancashire. Of even greater interest is the decrease in. 
the quantity of these manufactures, which in 1918-19 were only one- 
third of the pre-war quantity imported. Of the more important articles 
imported into India, the Unit^ Kingdom held the premier place in 
cotton manufactures, liquors, woollen goods, tobacco, chemicals, hard- 
ware, railway plant and rolling stock, soap, stationery, haberdashery 
and miliinery, and articles imported by post The total value of ship- 
ments from the United Kingdom to India was some £51 million sterling. 
The value of exports to the United Kii^om increased to more than £48 
million sterling, as opposed to some £41 nulhon sterling in the preceding 
year. There were noticeable increases in tea, seeds, tanned hides raw 
jute and raw wool, while food grama and manufactured jute decreased. 
The export of tea. 282 million lbs., exceeded the record exports of the 
preceding’yeat by C pet*cent 

.Next to the United Kingdom, Japan held the premier place in 
Jsjmi. import trade of India. Since tie pre-war 

period, 1913-14, Japan has increased her share 
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offlifijmportfrmleoflmliaffnma pr c<‘nt. to nwly 20 ptr ecaf. 
Tlio vnltiP n( thfl imports from Japan exceeded £22 million aterliag 
in I918-10-ftn IncrMse of f JO million aterling apon tJje ffgnres ol the 
prrerylitiR year. Tlio increnio was largely duo to cotton mannfactms, 
wliieli now nrcoiint for nearly DI per cent, of the imports from Japan 
as against 28 per rent, in (ho preceiling year. Over 2SS mitlinn yards 
of piece goods were importMl from Japan in 1918-19, nearly three times 
the quantity imiMirled in the prece*ling year. There were important 
increases in svearing apparel, woollen mamifactnres, hardware, beer, 
metals, cement and tea chests, paper and paste board, machinery, 
chemicnl-s, haberdashery and millinery. So far as exports were 
concerned, the value of goods sent to Jap.m from India, £20 million 
sterling, was 14 percent, below the figure of the preceding year, but 
none-thc-less on increase of 75 per cent, upon the pre-war arerage. 
No less than 80 per cent, of the value of the total Indian exports 
to Japan was accounted for by raw cotton. Japan’s share of the 
total trade now amounts to nearly I.; per cent, an increase ol V5 
per cent, over last year’s figures. Striking as are these statistics, there 
is some reason for believing that the high>watcr-mark of Japanese im* 
ports, at least, has been reached. The war afforded (o Japanese maon- 
factuics an opportunity for exfuiasion wjthont parallel in indostrial 
history. Their goods arc now to be found in every bazar in the country, 
as a substitute for the cheap showy articles of similar type which for- 
merly came from Germany and Austriik But in the goods of better 
quality, they have succeeded mainly through absence of competition j 
and with the re-entry of British manufactures upon the market, with 
their high reputation both for quality of goods and methods of trading, 
it is improbable that Japan will for long maintain her remarkably advan- 
tageous position. 

Turning now to the United States, we find that the total value 
of the trade was some £33 milb'on sterling, 

^ ^ * **’ an increase of 17 per cent, over the value 

recorded in 1917-18, and of no less than 131 per cent, over the pre-war 
average. Of the imports, valued at over £21 million, metals and Diinersl 
oil account for roughly 50 per cent. The quantity of iron and steel 
imported was 140 per cent, above the pre-war average. One of the 
reasons as the Senior Trade Commissioner has recently pointed 
for the great increase in the shipment of goods from the United States 
to India, is foimd in the inability of British manufacturers to supply the 
market during the war. In the early years of the war, a certain quantity 
of British material was available, but during the last two years of tte 
period, priority to manufactcre for the Indian market and licences to ship 
to India were only granted to British manufacturers on the recommesds- 
tion of the Indian Slunitions Board, Further, in order to release British 
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Xfst to rutton nunuf^om. *7C»f «•« ImllV* Uf^t import. 

futiAtrlif Nr tlio roup.trr, inpir iaipc^ an:(«=" 

tf«l to o»rT half A million toai is 19IS-I9-^ 
por crnt. moro than in Ihr pwohM frAf. while iliffrrfnt pric« afcoimt 
for tliOafarl lliat this higlirr iju^ntitv haa m*rvol to proJaee only * -■ 
j)fr cent, incrcajo in ^■aluo. Of importing eountrifn Jara still 
the list with over 3ft3,000 ton* ; but Jlaurilius his increased her shirs 
from 32,000 ton* to ”7,000 tons. The Indian production of canesi^^ 
in 1918-19 is rstinuitol at something over 2J million tons, os sgain^ 
more than SJ million tons in 1917-18. This decrease of no less than 
29 per cent, is remarkable in inew of the fact that the total area under 
cultivation was 2-82 million acres as against 2-81 million acres m 
1917-18. Since the war Cuba luis definitely outstripped India as the 
foremost cane sugar producer. 

During the period under review, there was an increase of 19 

cent, over the preceding year in the quantity 
“*■ of irem and steel imported ; but the imports 





{TEAR UNDER REVIEW) (PRE-WAR AVERAGE) 





(191,000 toM)v^Qr<s still UvtUaaanc-fburtlior tlit* (irc-war quinquennial 
average, Tlio United Kingilom sent some 77,000 tow, almost the 
same quantity as in the year 1917-18. On the other hand, the Un.ted 
States increased her share from 65,000 tons to 70,000 tons, and the 
Japanese figure.s showed a remarkaMc rise fiom 1,000 tniLs to 15,000 
tons. Of railway plant awl rolling stock the total value of the imports 
in 1918-10 showetl an inercase of 70 jier cent, above those of the prece- 
ding year; but the decrease from the pre-war cjiiinqiiennial average 
is still 81 per cent. Tlie United Kingdom's share in the total imports 
was 95 per cent. Among other metals, it may be noticed that topper 
was imported to the e.vtent ol 2,900 tons as against 2.400 tons in the 
prece^ng year, and 12,000 ions, the pre-war quinquennial average 
Japan’s share, which last year amounted to 80 jier cent , fell to 50 per 
cent. The United Kingdom increased her sluire from 9 pec cent to 
19 pet cent., while Australia showed an increase from 4 per cent 
to 17 per cent In machinery and miH-work there were noticeable 
increases in cotton mill tnacbinery. in boilers and in electrical machmery 
A very noticeable feature has been tbe increase of the share of the Unaed 
States, to which reference has already been made under the sectiou 
dealingwith thedirection of trade iSdishowwl 
a alight decrease. China and Japan as m the 
preceding j’ear accounting ler 93 per cent ol the imports 

In mineral oil the main features in regard to the imports were first 
Mineral Oil increase \n the imiioTta of fuel oil — 

a rise to 27 (i niillion gallons from 15 million 
gallotia ici 1917-19 , aecondiv an increase from 1-5 mtlhon gallons to 19 
million gallons m lubricating oil, and thirdh. a remarkablv heaw 
decrease from 31 million gallons to ]3 million gallons m the imports 
of kerosene nil The decrease in the iju.mtiti of herneene is larg“h' 
accounted for by ficight iliflieultics ami high pnees , the impoits from 
America falling from 23 million gallons to 10 nullion gallons The iinpnrts 
of kerosene from Persia were mneh less than the record supplies of the 
previous year, althmigh ■ocH above the average But m fuel oil the 
ineuase was very largely due to greater iropoits from Persia In 
Liqoorj liquor* Japan consider ablv increased her 

suppbea, and for tbe second time had the 
largest share of the trade, supplying 60 per cent of the total quantity 
as against 48 per cent m the preceding year The imports from the 
United Kingdcm were only 33 per cent, as against 45 per cent, m 1917-18. 
It IS however interesting to notice that the production of Indian bre- 
weries in 1918 was over 8 nulboa gallons, an increase of 32 per cent. 

Wjniparvi wWi the pniceding year. In hardvare the share ol the 
United Kingilom fell from 41 pear cent to 38 per cent., that of the United 
States increasing ftom 28 per cent, to 31 per cent., and of Japan from 
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25 per cent, to 29 per cent. In foper and pasle-board the share of the 
Miicellaneona. Umted Kingdom fell from 26 per cent, to 20 
per cent., while that of Japan remained steadj 
at 25 per ccrit. There was howev'cc a phenomenal increase of imports 
from the United States, which showed an increase from 9 per cent, 
to 22 per cent. Wood pulp was imported only to the extent of 2,100 
tons as against 3,600 tons in 1917-18. With the growth of the 
paper industry in India, it is to be expected that this figure rril! still 
further diminish. Steps have been taken to develop the bamboo 
pulp industry on a large scale ; and one mill which is being erected in 
Burma will be capable, it is hoped, of turning out 10,000 tons per annum. 
Of salt the quantity imported from abroad was 25 per cent, above that 
of the preceding year, 00 pet cent, of the total quantity coming from 
Egypt. The Uruted Kingdom more than doubled her consignments 
but the quantity, 40.0CO tons, was still only one-fourth of the pre-war 
shipments. The production of Indian salt in 1918 was 1-7 million tons as 
against 1-3 million tons in 1917. Under the head of pro«’*fow, itmaybe 
noticed that Australia failed to maintain her high percentage of last 
year. Her share this year fell from 52 per cent, to 37 per cent., and 
the difference waspracticallyabsorbed byan increase in Japan’s share 
from 34 per cent, to 48 per cent. 


E.TPOBTS. 

The general features which call for notice in the export trade cf 
the period 1918-19 are first, the large decre.«o 
Featurei^ the Export £9 the \n]\it of foodgmic’ 

e.vported ; second, the decrease of 18 million 
in the exports erf raw cotton ; third, the surprisingly large increase 0 
£Ci million in the value of jute manufactures c.xported; and fourth!), 
the increase in the value of seeds, raw and tanned skins, t.inned hi' cs. 
raw wool, and oils. 

India's six chief c.vports, placed in the order of importance in 1918-15. 
were : — 

(1) Jute, raw and manufactured; 

(2) Cotton, raw and nianufactureil ; 

(3) (irain, pulse, and flour ; 

(t) Hides and skins, raw and tanneil; 

(5) Tea ; and 
(C) Seeds 

the total value of the exports of Indian merchandise during the pcf" 
under review being, as already mentioned, nearly £160 million* 
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and JuJe JUniifnclurf* constUat«1 tiie principal export ol the 
year under rex'icw, occupying tlir position 
Jnti JiUanUe* j,y cotton in the prccoimg year. The 

total valufl of raw jofo was £8 0 million, nml 
o{ wanwfsctutwl jute tSa million. Th« combmc«l value was the 
highest lecordwl, rq^TMienting no J«a than 27 per cent. o( the total 
value of the e-rporta of Indian iaerchan<lt.«e, as comp.irixl wnth 21 per 
tent, in 1017-18, and 19 per cent, in the pre-war (juinriucnmum. Jute 
manafacturea alone accounts for 22 per cent, of tlio total exports ami 
their x’aluc was 23 pcrccnt.abovc th.st of the precctltng ye.ir. The value 
of raw jute etportixl neatly doubled, the total quantity being just uniler 
too, 000 tons. During the first eight months of the pcrwnl April 1918 
toManh 1910, the quantity cxjioTtisl show cd an increase of no less than 
80 per cent. Rut in the later months. December to March, after the 
Armistice had been declarwl, there was an increase of only 3 per cent 
over the corresponding period of the preceiling year. The mam feature 
of the trade in raw jute was the increase of the share of the Hritisli Empire 
to 5fi per cent from 23 per cent, in the preceding year. Tlio figure for 
the pre-war quinquennium was 40 pet cent. The Uruted Kingdom took 
the latgest quantity, neatly 6C p« cent., as againsta pre-ssat normal 
of 39 per cent. In pre-war times, the consumption of the jute crop by 
- Indian mills was only about 50 per cent , but 

Growth «f Xaiiin Kffis. ^ . .1 . 

in Cbe course of the past year, this rose to 70 
per cent. There were 76 mills at work nith nearly 40,000 looms 
ami more than 800,000 spindles, as egaiiut C4 milU with 36 000 
looms and over 700,000 spindles in the pre-war period, /utemnnii/ac- 
tiirrs for the second lime were India’s chief export. Tliwe was a 
decrease of 5 per cent, in the quantity exiiorted, over 981,000 tons, 
but a large increase in value on account of higher prices. The weight 
of bags exported decreased by 6 per cent , while the value increased 
by 10 per cent. In gunny cloth there naa a decrease of 5 per cent, 
in weight combined with an increase of no less than 29 per cent, 
in value. In the first eight months (April to November of the 
period 1918-19) the value of the total esports of oil jute manufactures 
was scuae £25J million as against eome £16 million in the coiiespond- 
ing period oi the prrfioBS year ; white after the Armistice during the 
four months, December 1918 to March 1919, the value docreasetl by 
some £2 million. 

In eollon and codon manu/aefurea the combined value was 19 per 
CoHoa. value of the preceding year, 

but Si^tly above the pre-war average The 
quantity of raw cotton exported was 184,000 tons as compared with 
363,000 tons of the year 1917-18. Wo have, in fact, to go back to the 
year 1900-01 to find such low exports. The value of the raw ooUim 
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ttn. £21 million «lrrj;nff, am] U ir,i. mtimU/^1 th.it t 

rfo|i n (Irrrcnaf of 8 prr fpnt. In quuntit/ upon fhefrt 

c.t till* pfcrclinu yp.ir. Thr xham of lli" llriti.l, Kmpirr wai 9 pircml 
nn<i of till' AltiM W frnt., of wfiioh JnpAn h.i<l 7C p*r Cfnl. B<foi 
iho WOT. tlip P0Trp«jwr>.|ilii{ ngiUM virtr R ppf rent.. CO p^r c<nt., an 
1J {►Pf font Tfip rrtnitrl.n)>to in(roa<p in lli* fflio of Japan \* onoe oioi 
Iiulpwoitliv Colton ram *l)ovrrft ft tlffrpa<p of 7 aaeomparc 

nilli lfU7*tK. aii'l of o |>f>t rnit *< rom^k-iml viili llip prf-war areraj' 
llip total qiintilitr tTa» |7 (ipf ffiit liplow the precwlin? yeai 

Mo-t of the priririfiaf ronxiiiinni* ffainfrtr^ l(iok fp«« yam, ^I'na afi<wiB; 
n very rrnmrl.nl.lr ilerrm'c from lf>2 million !1 p«. in 1917-18 to 49 millioi 
Jl.<. i» the rrai iin»lrr ro* irw. Tin* export* of /nflian-made piece food- 
(119 tiiillioii ynrtl«) nric fi.'» jK^r rmr. aUire the pre-war average, bul 
21 per cent. I.rlow the /irrmliii;; rear. J’lit notwithflanJin;? thedeaeaai 
in iinanlity, the et|ft>fta ineren*rtl in value by some £!'3 million 
on nrconnt of lii(!lief price*. The ptmluction of piecegood* in the 
year umlcr review nn* 31.*» million yanl*, or 31 per cent, above the 
jirc-Mnr nvrragc. I.ut Id per cent, lev* than that of the prerioiu year. 
Ill fffrtiri, piiUf anil (tour, the mam feature of the e.Tport trade daring 
the first half uf the pcrioi! 1918-19 wa* the continued necewity of nipplc" 
raairt 9 menling the fowl suppfv of the United Kfn^oo 

** *■ and of the Allien m Europe. But with the 

failure of (he mon«ortn in the middle of the year, the scene 
entirrly chnngcil. It wa* found iKHul.le to prohibit the erport 
of food grain.* with the ohjeci of conserving the Indian food 
Mipply, without scrioasly prejudicing the Allies’ catue. Since 
November 1918, export* have l>een almost entirely restricted to 
countrie.* with coiisiderahlc Indian population* which are accustomed 
to rely on Indin for their food supply. The result has been, that wheres* 
in the first six month* of the year 1| nitllion tons of rice were shipped 
to other countries the e.xporls during the last six months were only -8 
million tons, a decrease of S-r per cent, a* compared with the correspon- 
ding period of the jirecoding year. The e.xports of wheat amounted to 
30,000 ton* only in theia*! half of the year, a decrea.*e of 92 per cent, as 
compared with the periotl in 1917-18. Shipments of other food grain* 
were similarly curtailed, and the total exports of all food grains durmg 
the last SIX month* of 1918-19 showed a decrease of no less than 53 per 
cent, as compared with the corresponding period of the previous year. 
The quantity of rice exported amounted to 2 million tons, 4 per eent 
above theprecedingyear, but 16 per cent, below the pre-war quinquenniaj 
average. Burma increased her export by i 
per cent., her share in the total quantity ex- 
ported beingnowSOpercent. as against 77 percent, in the year 1917-I8' 
in the year under review 5.7 per cent, of the e.xport* went to the Untisn 


‘;jlwtccut.ii'«B;;ain'‘t U i>wccnl.ittI'JI7-ll< Then- wa^n . <>!iHid<;ral)lc 
itictcajc in the cKi>oits to Japan, ftance. and the United fitate.*. To 
Japan, in particular, «hete tbe crop was a poor one, the ahipmenfs, 
•J06,000 ton?, were neatly five timet the quantity exported in the prcec- 
<Unn jicar. On the other hand, the United KiiiRdom. which had the 
Utj,c‘t «Uatc ol the trade m the ptecetling year, took only one half the 
quantity shipped i« 1017*18. OC «h<a( the quantity exported nas 
le'B than halt a million tona, a decrease of <17 
jwr cent, a? comparetl with the year 1017-lS 
and ol (ii pet cent, aa eomytated with rhe pre-war normal The wh'-at 
harvest of 1018 wax good, hut the failure of the muit«ooii m 1018 con- 
siderably teducc»l the ex|»ottablc surplu?, and especially m the later 
month? of the year, the exjwrt? were very small indeeil. In the latter 
part of the year arransementx were nuwfe lliriiui;h the Unvil \Uis.il 
Commis'iou for coii'idetuhle purc1ui«<-* «( Australian wheat, tx has 
been noted cl-ewhere, over .Vi.i*"* tons of Au-traliaii wbiat were 
iwj'ortcJ in JUrvU IVt'J, and over l«J«t,t»io tons in April 1‘JIU. 

.Unons other focsl grains, it oiay ho mcntionei) that the exports of 
fffaiii, amounting to more than « quarter of million ton?, showed u 
decrease of It {>«r cent., as eompuml with the preceding year, although 
more than double the pre-war averaga. 01 larley, the shipments iretc 
37 per cent, less than those ol the previous year, and almost the same as 
those of the pre-war quinquennium. 


Coming next to Md(» and sf-ins, the mam feature of the year's trade 
was a further leap upwards in the exports of 
fiiles aai Sklas. , • > \ 

tanned bides, corresponding with a decrease 
in raw hides, owing to the prohibition which was m force up to the 
beginmng of April IDIP. The quantity of raw hides exported was 

19.000 tons, of which 71 per cent, waa raw cow bides, which decreased 
by more than a tboueand tons front the 1917-18 figure The largest 
shipments were made to tbe United Kingdom and to Italy, Of raw 
shins the total exports were 25,000 tons, an increase of 12 per cent, 
over the preceding year ; nearly three fourths of the total exports w ent 
to the United States. Tanned hides were exported to the extent of 

25.000 tons, an increase of 39 per cent, as against the preceding year, 
and of more than 180 per cent, above the pre-war quinquennial average. 
Almost the entire quantity was shipped to tbe United Kingdom. A 
noticeable feature of tbe trade in hides and skins is the great increase in 
the tanning of cow hide? m India for army purposes, Of fen the e.xpoits 
were 324 million lh«. — a decrease of 10 |>er cent, as compared with the 

preceding year. Hut the quantity was still 21 
per cent, above the pre-war average. The main 



features of tte year’s trade were an increase in exports to the United 
Kingdom, to Asiatic Turkey, mainly Mesopotamia, and Persia ; a 
great decline in the exports to the United States, Australia and Canada, 
and a complete cessation of exports to Russia. The formidable competi- 
tion of Java tea made itself felt in a decrease of the direct sbipments 
to Canada and the United States from the record figure of 42 million 
lbs. in the preceding year to 3 million lbs. in the period 191&-19. The 
embargo on the importation of foreign tea into the Commonwealth of 
Australia having been removed iu May 1919, there was a very great 
falling-off in the e.xport from India to Australia, the latest svailshh 
figures showing that in the eleven months ending November 1919, the 
quantity exported was scarcely one-twelfth of that of the corresponding 
period last year. The total imports of lea by sea from all sources stood 
at 11 million lbs. as against nearly 6 million lbs., the pre-war quin- 
quennial average. The chief countries of consignment were Ceylon and 
Qjj China. In oil seeds the principal features of the 

year were a decrease in the exports of ground- 
nuts, copra, sesamum and castor ; a very noticeable increase in the 
exports of linseed and rapo-secd, and a large increase ia the share of the 
United Kingdom in the total trade. The total quantity exported was 
under half a million tons, only onc-tbird of the pre-war quinquennial 
average. Of the total quantity exported, linseed was GO per cent, as 
against 32 pet cent, in I917-I8; castor 17 percent, as against 21 pet 
cent. ; rape and sesamum together 17 per cent, os against 16 per cent} 
and groundnuts only 4 per cent, as against 25 per cent. The increase in 
the share of the United Kingdom was mainly due to larger exports o' 
linseed, castor, and rape-seeds. The main features of the trade in oils 

were an increasein theexpoft5ofcocosnut,liDseedandmiaeraIciils,anda 

decrease in castor oil. Ceylon copra, which was imported in larp 
quantities, is crushed in India ; but the exports of cocoanut oil in Ihe 
year under review exceeded 7 million gallons as against 3 million gallons 

in the preceding year. The production of petroleum in India inchiuin^ 

Burma during the year 1918 was estimated at abont 286 million 

Of nielals and ores, manganese accounted for 
Uetils and Ores. quantity e.tported. Th« 

quantity of this ore shipped decreased by 11 per cent, to just tinief 
400,000 tons. 77 per cent, of the total exports went to 
Kingdom. Of chrome iron ore, thoalupmcnts rose to nearly 40, 
as agaiiLst 15.000 tons in 1917-18, and C.OOO tons in 191G-1"- 76 
increase was mainly due to larger exports to the United 
The production of iron and ateel at the two premier works, “ 

Iron and Steel Works and the Bengal Iron and Steel Works, , 

tons— GO.Oni) tons more than last year, and 476,000 tons more t n 
pre-war year 1913-14. 



TVic Ftonljti lia^e oj Hritish India U carried on r^ilK adjoimoR 
connltie* acro^a a land (tonticr to the north 
rroBiiet Trta». During the your under 

review the {rontier trade amounted to fill million- nu increase of 
lOjwrccnt.ovcrtUcpreviottaycariarccotd figure of some £W huHk'ii 
sterling, and ot C3 j’tt cent, over th« pre-nar <jmnrjuennial average. 
The registration of this trade ineiudea much uhieh is not really trans- 
frontier trade, for crample, the extremely valiiatle trade «Uh the tiliaii 
Slates wKirh this year emoiented to over £lj million sterling. This, 
though more than double the pre-war average, uns 33 per cent below 
th.st of the preceding year. This trade is tiuinly made up of the product 
of mines near N’omtu belonging to the Jturma Mines Company Dimited. 
The total imports of silver from the Korthem Shan States into Uurma 
were valueil at £'GI million in 1918-19 as against £27 million m the 
preceding year ; hut there uas * considerable decrease in the import* 
of other uietaU from the Shan States into liumia. This trade is still 
mperior to the trade with Nepal, which before the uat hud the largest 
share in the frontier trade of IruVia. The principal imports from Nepal 
are food grains, the rpiantity of uhich amounted to 337,000 tons as 
against 331.000 tons in the preceding year. Of this quantity no less than 
180,000 tons were toVen by the prosuice of Dibar and Orissa. ^Ylth 
Afghanistan the trade inetcased by 31 per cent., amounting in the year 
under review to £3 3 truUion. The value of trade with Central Asia, 
Wcatem Chino, Tibet, Sikkim, Detaia, and Siam aUo inereased. The 
quantity of taw wool imported across the frontier, nearly 38 cniUion lbs, 
was almost the same as in the preceding year. The imports (cam 
Afghanistan increased by 7 per cent., as compared with 1917-16, and by 
3t pet cent., as compared with the pre-war average 

The total value oflhefargc mtemal trade of India, ns registered 

. . . frora invoices bv the audit offices of railways, 

Islani tiaia. . . ' , . , , ■ 

by steamer agencies, and by registration 
posts, acnounts to nearly 3{ times that of its foreign commerce But 
this figure, large as it is, does not take into account the trade by rail 
and river between the internal dirisiona of provinces, nor th unrecorded 
rail-borne traffic between one station and another within the same 
internal division or trade block of a province. The total imports and 
exports are estimated at 69 miUion tuns, valued at about £813 million, 
asagainstSTmilliontonsvaluedatneaTly £684n«Ujon lor 1917-18 In 
contrasting these figures with the pre-war average of 60 million tons 
and nearly £516 miHion, the increase in the inland trade must be recorded 
aa extremely satisfactory. 1116018111 featuiea of the itdaud. trade d.unng 
the period under review are first, the decrease in the flow into the ports 
of wheat, tea, gram, and raw cotton ; a large increase in linseed ; and an 
increase in rice and raw jnte. The imports of wheat decreased by as 



mudi as. 52 per ceni. to 885,000 tons. The Pmijal) supplie,! umler 
400,000 tons as against more than double that quantity' in 19J7-I?, 

^le United Provinces exported only 340, 000 tons asagainst 421,000tt)ns 

itt the preceding year. Rice including paddy increased by 3 per cent , 
while gram and pulse decreased. 

The total value of the coasting trade showed a noticeable increase 
Coasting Trad*. 1918-19. The imports and e.TpoTts of mer* 

i-handise and treasure excluding stort-s and 
treasure carried on Government account, were valued at f 10l'6 million, 
an increase of 30 per cent, over the preceding j-ear and of 43 per cent, 
over the pre-war quinquennial average. One of the main features of the 
year's coasting trade was an increase m the value of raw and ninnu' 
factured cotton exported r-oa-itwi^e. amounting to £1 9 million. The 
increase in the total value of the coasting trade ua-' slmreil, tbon{!h 
unequally, by nil the maritime jirovinces Ilutnb.'iy mcrefl<ed her total 
trade bv 3<i per cent . due mainly to larger imports of rice from P-urm* 
and to higher prices of cotton i loth iiii;wrtH] from *^jnd. The 
m the case of IJurnia was l(» penent. ascnbnble chiefly to the e.xpoft* 
of rice and kerosene oil and the imports of pinny hag*. Peng*l 
increased her coastwio* total trade by 32 per cent., due to larger fcoit* 
wise e.xpitrts of jute manufactures and nee nnil to an increase in 
imports of raw cotton, kerosene oil and teak wood. There 
important iiicrouse of rt tnilhoo m the cu«e of .Ifadras, nwHily »>a 
account of larger imports of rice, kerosene oil and cotton-twist. 

»l rperial festure of the ye.ir was the large tniportat»f#ifier pn dovem' 
ment account from the United 8t.stfS, (hd 
of 27o rnilJion fine ounces, the release of whkh 
had been a(iihnriA>^l under the Pittman Act of 23rd .Vpril 
share ol India was 2iNt million fine oumes, The total imports of sil't^ 
on (•ovemiiient account were 237 million ounces, more than thrice t •* 
of the preceding ve.ir and 19 tunes the pn* war average. The total 
imports of silver into Imlia in 1918 19 were no less than 1-2 per cen^ 
of the world s jirmluction as against grt per cent, the annual avemg* 
the pre-war quinquennium. This figure is the more reniarkaU'" * 

It It reriiemhered that the wntld'a pnidiiction of silver m the same perKS 
fell by I'J jier tent 

The imjrfjrta of on private aicc.imt showcil a reniarViibleibrr'i' 
during the year under review. There wa* a'” 
aljr a nef export on private aecmint val’’*'^ 

£f <7 ij.iili'in as again sC a net mi(x>rt of £1.3 edJhon in and* J'f'" 

war avefs/e ..f f|'> million These figures tale into at 
of gofd bMlboii Jl.to awl from Pofid-iy 


i"pns 
t'ttirliink o 
if Kt/svl*. 
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in 1D17*I8. Nf> {:<ild itnj>ortP«l on brluilf nf llir Jbink in iyi8-19, 
apainM tl-.') million in 1!»)7-18. Thw polit was iiol in l■ctllenlent cl 
IndiaV trad« bslawcc but was merely imported, reftned. and wnrrlionsed 
in nomhay on WoiU of th<* Rank. It ahoiiM be noted that the averaRC 
net imporls of poM on Oovernment amHint during tlie I'l'e war year* 
ending 1018-19 were neatly to millwtt, as against tlD m'lliou, the anniial 
average of the pre-war iiuinqnennium 

A consideration of India'a trade |iAsition in 1918-19 naturally brinps 
«s to the closely allieil topic of thoa'Uippicig in 
whirh ao much of that trade IS carrieil During 
a considerable pnituni of the periml uinler review, the ahippinj' position 
eontinueil to be acute. Oflttial bputes *h«w that the net tonnage of 
sesseN, incliidinp n.atiie (raft, that entered and cleared with cargo and 
in ball.isf durinp the tear was liiri million tons as apiiinst Jll9 million 
Ions in \y\T-l9. and l<V i mdliou tons, the pre-war ijUUMjuenivial average. 
The perceiitacu of tlie total sUippinp represented by Ilntish ships 
atiioiinfed to fl9 per rent nf the tonnage «Ie»riiiicr« with cargo and in 
ballast, aa vompaml with Tl jwr cent in I9l?-18, and "9 pet cent tha 
jirc-nur fium'pieiminl average. In Febniary 1910 the aclicme of liner 
rci]uisit]one came to an end m the I'nited Kingdom, and the Agent in 
India to the Shipping Civntt»ll«r accordingly ceased to act aa agent 
fioni Mareli 1919. Rut as the continuance of shipping control is India 
lea* atdl ncces*aty. Ill order lo ensure the transport of foodstuffs so 
urgentW lei^uifeil at teaaonable tales of freight, the functions oi the 
Agent to the .Shipping r<mtrollrr were e.xlended, and the designation 
of that officer was changed to that of Shipping Controller in Incba. As 
the period uiivlet review drew to a clow, the shipping position became 
easier, audit is hoped that early in (be year 1920, it will be found 
pobsibleto remoic control mer shipping tn Indian waters also. 

Sot was it only over merchant shipping that war conditiona neeea- 

_ _v « wtated the imposition of control. At the 

rassscei ar ass. ... - 

• leciaiatioii of the armistice on November 11th 
1918, and ou the subscejuent removal of restrictious on travelling through 
the Mediterranean, it was apparent that there would ben great demand 
for passages to England. Early in Derwmber 1918, a Controller of 
Passages was appointed, and Rhippit^ Compauiea were instructed by 
the Ministry of Shipping to allot 80 per cent, of the accommodation 
available in each steamer to luildera of priority certificates. The 
number of persons covered by eertificates issued by the various passage 
committees up to the end of June 1919, was approximately 14,000. By 
the end of that month, the congestion was relieved, and the system of 
control came to an end on the lat of July. But the iatervention of the 
Government of India waa not confined merely to regulating passages ; 
it also attempted to afford tdief to the passengers. During the war, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Foundations of Progress- 


From tlif central rcmiomic survey, h.as nlrc-nly liri’n iiia<lc, 
of the j>ono«l umtrr rrview, it will readily bo 
***'*p»l«M.*^*'*^ patlicna\ thsl t\ie conditions of tliis year 1919 
w ere. t«ken hy thenweivc*. not sueb as to favour 
oillier the material or the moral uplift of the Indian masses High 
pnce.s and searcity. acute distress and mdusinal disturbance, are not 
calculated to farilitate social or economic progres.s. The poorer classes 
of India ha\c undergone a very severe strain It would therefore bo 
only n.itaral to expect that such progtevs as migiit nonnnily have been 
expeetcil, u-ould be cotuptcaous dunns the peruHl under review by its 
abseoee But. remarkable to relate, this is fur from being the case 
Atutvey of tbcathicvcmenlsol 1919. first m the material and secondly 
m the moral sphere, rcvcjls a striking record 

As has already been remarked. India has passi'i) through the worst 
crop failure since the fsminc of 1699-1901. 
Ecoaqml e^rtt^ tad the *fone-the-less. the general impression gained 
by those who have toured up and down India 
\n directing the work of fo<Kl control has been that of & marked and 
impressive absence of visible aigns of distress. The apparent ease 
With which the people have stood up to unprecedented price levels 
is a matter both for surprise and for thankfulness This itupcession 
is borne out by the season and crop reports received from the provinces. 
Prices were nouhere higher, for example, than m the Central Provinces ; 
yet the report records that distress was nowhere really serious or severe, 
and that the agricultural popnlatiou have come through the period 
of acute strain extremely well Similar testimony is borne, to take 
another example, by the report from the United Provinces. The agricul- 
turists weathered the storm without much apparent difficulty and the 
opinion has been hazarded that a degree of protection has been attained, 
which removes the worst danger of a faiinte of the rain. Striking proof 
of the general accuracy of the impression derived from a perusal of 
these reports is afiotded by the fact that the maximum number of 
persons on relief in 1919 was less than one-tenth the corresponding 
number in 1900. 

the hght rA the wt&teniesta vAudh bo fwijuejitly appear as to the 
IXnmmt .tth. PM.I.. I»"rty lienwlh whicl, the ladi.a 

masses laboni, th« unexpected powers of leaist- 
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drink, no one is upon security, the cattle are strong, and much land has 
been redeemed. Equally healthy is the growth of sound public opinion 
among the members of Co-operative Societies. From one of the Punjab 
vjllagea comes the story of a member wbo made a regular income out 
of perjury. The directOTs of a local union got tbe other members to 
expel and excommunicate him. The perjurer repented, took a public 
oath in the village mosque and was readmitted. From Burma also 
come reports which are equally encouraging. Co-operation is here 
slowly but surely creating a pubhc spirit and a sense of common citiren- 
ship which will be of incalculable value to the future economy and social 
life of the country. There is a growing desire to combine in joint 
enterprises. The promotion of education, the prevention of infantile 
mortality, the distribution of useful medicines, tbe improvement of 
agriculture, are among the matters with which Co-operative Societies 
concern themselves. And one of the most interesting features of the 
Burmese movement is the fact that it has been carried on almost entirely 
under indigenous direction. The lack of British oflicers owing to tie 
exigencieB of the war, and the rapid extension of the movement, necce- 
sitated a large measure of decentralization which has resulted in a 
predominantly popular direction of co-operative activities. 

The field which exists for co-operative work in the future may 
_ _ be gathered from the fact that there are still 

■ undCT 33,000 societies in the country. Of these 
by far the largest proportion, namely, some 29,000 are egricul- 
tural societies. Pubbe confidence in the movement shows obvious 
signs of growing, as the proportions of loons and deposits from non- 
members has nearly doubled in the course of four years and represents 
more than 30 per cent, of the total capital. In the plan of re-con- 
stniction which India mil soon have to take up, the co-operative move- 
ment must play a large part. The ultimate responsibility of conducting 
the movement will rest with Government, but there is a growing srnl 
healthy tendency to bring it under popular control and to make it a* 
non-official as possible. Throughout the period under review, tb* 
progress of co-operation has been rapid and uncliccked. In JIadra.’, 
there has been a large expansion of non-credit societies and a m.arko 
progress in the c.xtcnsion of the movement to the depressed classes. 

There are now nearly a quarter of a million 
Uidru. members of co-operative societie.s in the Presi- 

dency, and despite the failure of many societies to collect interest on 
the loon, a failure due to the unfavourable condition of the year, t o 
net profit of all societies amounted to so'®'* 
BennL £21,000. In Bengal the nimiber of Agricul- 

tarsi Societies rose from 3,374 to 3.923 and tbe membership rongMy 
from 126,000 to 135,000. Five societies now exist with limited liabihty 


ctH5|'etat\'/e puickase andsalft', »nd theoivly aociet 7 for productiaa 
has Lad a ptoapeToaa and succcastul year. One latga society for produc- 
tion and sale, the Naogaon Oania Caltivators' Co-operative Society, 
did most eiccHoit work during the year Goveimnent now gives a 
license to the society alone ior the sale and cultivation of ganja (a 
narcotic derived from the flower oi caBnahw Mtitri} on an area of about 
square miles. Brokers and middlemen having been eliminated, the 
cultivators get the full value of their crops. A profit of about £20,000 
resulted from the year’s operation. The society has engaged a veteri- 
nary assistant to attend to the cattle of the members and has under 
consideration a scheme of cattle insurance A part of its reierve fu id 
is to be invested in the purchase of a (arm to be stalled, equipped and 
stocked on the most modern hacs to improve the local crops. It has 
opened schools, dispensaries and other institutions of public utility, 
and has spent nearly £3,000 during the year on public objects This 
society provides an e.vcellent example of what may be done under 
favourable conditions Of the working of co-operation in the Punjab, 
Ponjab already noticed some characteristic 

features (t may be mentioned that in the 
course of the year under review, the number of agricultural societies 
rose from 3,037 to Q,028. Theae figucea are indicative of a substantial 
advance and the awakening of interest in tracts hitherto unstirred by 
the co-operative movement. A cartful w&tch has been kept upon 
the danger, briefly referred to in last year’s report, of unsound expan- 
sion ; and there can be no doubt that the prioress made is real and rests 
upon the most solid foundation. In Bombay, 
despite the difficulties under which Co-opera- 
tive Societies Lave bad to cany on th«r work the amount of working 
capital and the number of societies continued to expand almost as 
rapidly as usual. At the end of the year, there were more than 2,000 
registered societies with a working capital of over £1 million. The 
most important event of the year was the registration of the Central 
Co-operative Institute, the mam object of which is to serve as an educa- 
tional propagandist research and sdvisoiy body, on the model of the 
Irish Agricultural Society in l>nhlui. It may be recalled from last 
year’s report that an institution of tWs kind is already at work in Bengal. 
The Bombay Presidency is exceptionally fortunate in possessing a large 
number of non-official workers who interest themselves in co-operation 
and are very largely responsible for the remarkable progress which 
the movement is making. In the Bnited Provinces, the number of 
UniUd ProviacM. agricuhaial societies rose from 2,873 to 3,180, 
and althou^ tha total toenibewiip lecaains 
almost constant at 92,000, it is satisfactory to notice that the average 
working capital per member rose torn £3-5 to £3-7. The majority of 
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till' loin* ft<lvanf rtl wrr*. fnr prtHliKltrr Tli** f.ronrf’n of iB 

movnnfnl in tlic t'mlM IVorinrc i« not no Mrtl.mg n* U tli» mi 
rliowlirfr iti Infli.i Th<* •ilminHfMfjon MW ahve to thin fict an 
A Mih«lflntml fl.M.hon to th- tmmM *fAfI |,,h rrrfn»l>- Mfi^tiorny! 
In Jlif jctnl nwmhrr of r«-op^r„f,vr Sorirtii^ by n«»rlj 

Hnfta». nt .rr,l2. lt« 

havp alronfir nr>tirr>I tho firm liold which the 

princi|>lM«)Ic« o|>ffrt»i..n hw ftirradj K,.in«l iipim the people of the 

pro\Tnre fiiliAr nrid Orieea atvi shows a aiib-ttAnttAl incfeaie in the 
DIhar and OrliM. of asnniltnrnl rrnlit societies which 

rose from I .filfi to 2.0t t Ten new central banks 
were stnrtpil. nn«l prevailing high prices gave an inij>eti» to the forma* 
finn tif (Iiitribuli\o stores. 

The iiectilinr economic cimiraslances of the year 1&19 have rather 
encotirngisl than discniirogeil the application of the co-operative move- 
ment to piiriHwes other than mere cr«hf. The tlifllculty of obtaining 
articles not locally a%‘nitahlc an<l the opiwrtunity afforilcd to profitecn 
by the restriction iii>on railway troasport have stimulated the growth 
of co-opcrativc stores, while the rise in prices and general distnibance 
of economic conditioas hitvc stimiilateil self-help in the formation of 
hanks. Nniiiorous conferences anil meetings have been arranged in 
the provinces whore the co-operative movement has a partieularly 
strong hold. Efforts have been made to attract public attention and 
to enlist public synip-ithy by pointing out the e.^cellent work which the 
co-operotive movement has done up-to-date, and indicating the scope 
n'Lich exists /or its future activities. 

Tlie steady and solid progress of the co-operative movement is bf 
degrees providing the necessaiy foundation 
Scleo^^^^ultute ^ corresponding prioress in scientific agri- 

culture. The means of the Indian cultivator 
are very limited and in most cases do not permit of outlay either upon 
improved agricultural implements, or upon eicpensive fertilisers neces- 
sary for supplementing soil deficicncie.s The Indian cultivator needs 
improved seed, improved tools, and unproved methods ; and uiJess 
these can be placed at his disposal, he cannot be expected to achie« 
much progress. The help which the co-operative system can afford 
in overcoming these difficulties is undoubted, and the prospect of future 
prosperity which it opens up to the peasant is most encifCtTagitig- ^ 
present, since his means are smsll, the Indian agriculturalist often feat* 
to take up new methods until he is convinced bej-ond all possibility ^ 
doubt that he is going to do mndi better without a large extra expen ' 
ture of labour and of money. But in his case it is not merely a (question 
of poverty and under-rapifalisation. 
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The world’s progress is aficcting agriculture equally with other 
oecupatioai, and unless the agnculturist can be equipped with the 
knowledge, as well as ths capital, for dcvelapmg the resources at his 
disposal, it is difficuH to aco how Ito aiH in tuturc support his share of 
the economic burden from wluch no nation on the road of self govern- 
ment can escape. Moreover, the economic upheaval resulting from the 
war has thruat 'ngticullnie into the foregfourel and has mtcn-sified the 
demand in India, as in the rest ol the world, for higher production. 
Daring recent years, an extraordinary change has taken place in the 
position which the Department of Agcioultuto occupies relative to the 
agricultural population. In many places, the cultivator has alxe.idy 
leamt to look on the agricultnre expert as a friend and a guide, and 
hia old attitude of suapieioa towards new methods is beginning to be 
substantially modified. When the successes of such methods can be 
qiuckly and plainly demonstrated, they spread with remarkable rapidity 
Mo eM SiEM **** conservatism of the agricul- 

*’*'* ' tural classes is m many ways breaking down 

before the economic influence of high prices The return receivcil by 
the farmer torhu food grains has been o! late so large that he is awaken- 
ing to the fact that he is not extracting from his land all tliat it is capable 
of producing. In Southern India, in particular, the willingness of the 
agriculturist to learn how to improve the quantity and quality of hia 
crops is being hailed by those in a position to form a sound judgment 
of the matter as the dawn of an era of intensive cultivation 

The potentul wealth wh'ch India po*se»ses inland, which w at 
present either wholly unutilised or insiiHicieiitlv 
Fntnie oss* >■ develop^, is almost incalculable. Acre? upon 
acres of land lie untillcd, awaiting o'lly the application of manure, 
water, and industry to yield ton.? of valuable crops. In last year’s 
report it was irentioned, as an example of what can be done by scientific 
agriculture, that certain rites in the Central Province.^, once considered 
unculturable, have been proved capable of vieldmg excellent crop«. 
But second only in importance to the utilisation of land now untilled 
...... . the improvement of the crop? from land 

already under cultivation. In Bengal, strains 
of nee and jute selected by the Department of Agriculture at present 
occupy roughly 2M,000 and 100,000 acres, respectively. Taking the 
average increased yields of the improved paddy and jute over the local 
rice which they have replaced to 210 lbs. and 100 lbs. respectively, 
which is really a very modest estimate — it has been calculated that in 
the year under review the Bengal cnltivator in the aggregate will be 
better off on this account alone by a qaarter of million eterlvng. This 
figure may be expected to increase rajndly, for practicolly the whole 
rice and jute crops of the pronace will probably be influenced within 
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a short time. If this can be effected, the net income of the cultivator 
of rice and juto in Bengal will be increased by as mneh as £7| miffioi 
sterling. 

Equally admirable work is being done elsewhere in India by tli( 
various provincial Departments of Agriculture, and if only they can be 
expanded proportionately to the magnitude of the task before them, 
the future of Indian agricoltare may be regarded as assured. Bat, 
like every other branch of Government’s activity, scientific agriculture 
in India is under-financed. The head-quarters of the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is located at Pusa, costs only £10,000 a 
year ; while the total expenditure of the provincial departments, which 
are responsible for the actual working of scientific agriculture up ami 
down India, amounts to the absurdly inadequate figure of less thaa 
£470,000. 

Proposals for the reorganisation of the Provincial Departments, 
excluding Burma, involving the creation of 37 new appointments, were 
recently submitted to the Secretary of State : but in view of the 
changes which will take place on the introduction of the Refonai 
Scheme, it was decided that only such appointments as were lugentlf 
required should be created. 

A brief survey of the progress achieved during the period umltt 
review will show first the aolidity of the werk 

wort el the Tear. Department of Agriculture, and ifconJI/ 

the Reces<ity of that work’s rapid extension. As was the case in ihe 
preceding year, a large proportion of the time of the Department hi< 
been devoted to increasing the outturn of food-cro^. An eitcnsir* 
cultivation of /eicctcil ftrains and the adoption of improved cultun 
methotls work«l out by tho Department will beyond question ta'^f 
the average yield of most of the crops. But the problem vbic « 
presenting itself with ste-ndily increasing gravity is this: the beary 
yieJiling varieties now in great demand will in time tend to 
the productive power of the soil, hence tho Department, conciirren y 
with its work in improving and Intrtslucing these varieties, i* j 
with the necessity of tracing the factors inherent in the so' * J 
determine fertility so that these varieties may not impose too eJ 7 
a strain upon the land. It is not too much to say that on the * j.''!,,. 
of this problem h-ang issues of vital importance to the Empire- ^ ^ 
nately it still lies largely in the future, for at present the mam 
still to secure the introduction of the heavy yielding varieties t 
But it is satisfactory to note that the Agricultural 
alive to the neees."ity of facing a problem which if not tac " * 
will assuredly assume a rerioa«ne« directly proportionate to t ^ 
achieved by the work of the next few years. 


TtttrinR to j'jirtjcoUt fcoil-ctojw, we Kwl tliftt tKc total atra under 
lice wim just*!M>rt oi *9 1» loillion acri.-^ tiRain't 
**■ fO RiiHiiu) acTW in tlie piKwlinR year, Owin" 

to the {atliire of the croj> over extemlnl area*, the total \ iehl was onlv 
21-7 million toniin the year Tlie importance of tlui crop not 

merely to India but to A*ia i* very (^at. Around the I!av of Ilcn^-ai 
lie^ one of the preat rice producing tracta of the world, and rmiefi uork 
has alccaily been accomplisbwl in placing better varieties of plant at 
the dispersal of the cultivator. AltbougU the improves! rtraini even 
now occupy only CoO.tXXt acica emt of 21,000,000 nctes of ncclaiul m tlic 
province, the prtin supply has aUernly !>ecn inrreaswl by Kl.tiott tons. 

If this important crop can !>c improvctl throughout, it will cnlinitco 
the prosperity of a larger proportion of the people of India throughout 
a larger area than can be affectesl liv the improvriucnt of any other 
single crop. In Ilurma aNo important work has been done, and the 
demand for the pure lincofsccifs furnished by the Department ts greater 
than the supply. Notable also has been the work acconiplishwl upon 
wh<at,<lespilethe(act that this year on account 
of unfavourable weatlicr ronditions the total 
yield fell from 10 million tons to 7'6 million tons, and the arttnsc from 
33'& to 23 8 million. Indian wheat is aa a rule of a low quality, 
ond fetches low prices in the world’s market. The work of the Depart* 
meat has mainly been directed towards evolving and distributing 
strains of superior yielding power, quality of groin, and strength of 
straw; as well ns towards bringing about intensisc cultivation and 
the isolation of rust-reaistmg types. Those objects have largely been 
obtaineil in the varieties brought at Pusa kBo\m as " Pusa 12 ” and 
“ Pusa 4.” As the increased value of the crop is at least £1 an acre, 
the cultivation of the strains w tepidly spreading. Indecil, during 
the season 1918-10 the area under these two types was not Jess than 
half a nullion acres. In the Punjab alone, the wheat crop was about 
11,000 tons more than it would have been without the Department’s 
help ; and as a testimony of the excellence of these strains, it may 
be mentioned that they are now coming into cultivation in foreign 
counfiiea. 

Turning now to cotton, we find that the yield of the crop of 1918-19 
Cottoa estimated at nearly 4 million bales on an 

area of 21 miUion acres as compared with 4 
million bales on an area of 252 million, acres of the preceding year. 
The elTorts of the Department tosrarda the improvement of the wop 
arc directed mainly to selection and hybridisation in order to obtain tho 
better quality of lint recpuied by tha trade -wlthaat isapairing the 
yield and hardiness of tbe cn^. In Bombay, the Department has 
now got sereTBlEtrsins of hi^yiddbg and high ginning cotton, the 

I2 
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fifoplr of wliirh ]* ftliovf th** nmoge. Cfrtnin of thp«e strarin 
Imvo provnl to J)o rxcellrnt both from Ihp point of view of the fulti- 
TAtof nnd of tlio trndo. Con?(«nt labour h devoted to the ta^k of 
mnintnining flic l)f.«t l^jica free from rontajninafion. Jn Joirer 
Gnjernt, for example, the original IJronch staple, one of the best in 
India, was recently anamped to an alarming extent by other type^ 
of inferior quality. The trade ia however co-operating with the Depart- 
ment to rctric%'e the sitnation ; and pure improved seed hae now been 
dl«tribiite«I to the e.rfent of about 6,000 acren in the neighbourhood of 
Surat. In Madras the fight against the low grade cotton has now been 
pushcil to a sticcc.««ful conctnsion, with the resnilt that the inferior crop, 
once a TC.al obstacle to improvement, is now practically extinct in the 
main cotton growing areas, fn the Punjab, practically all the American 
cotton grown now consists of the Departmental selection fenned “ f-F," 
which at a low estimate is worth at least £1 per acre more than the 
local counts. The area under lhi.s variety is estimated at over half a 
million aercs during the year under review, as against under 400,000 
ocras in 1917-18. The increase in the cultivator’s proBts on aeconat 
of tho selection amounts to a very large sum. An immense field lie 
open to tho extension of long staple cotton thiougbout India, and to 
the improvement of existing methods of ginning and marketing. The 
whole question has recently been examined by a comnuttee, whose 
report may be expected to exercise a girat influence npon the future 
of the cotton industry. Among the recommendations which are now 
being considered by the Indian and Loc^iI Governments is the establish- 
ment of a Central Cotton Committee, for the purpose of safeguarding 
the welfare of the cotton industry throughout India. 

Amongother important operations of the Pepartment of Agiiculttae 
mav be mentioned the work which has been 
Sugar-cane. done towards the improvement of the sugar- 

cane crops. Despite the fact that India has a larger area under sugar- 
cane than any other country in the world, a very largo quantity, soin® 
half a million tons of sugar, was imported during 1918-19. Ilith neary 
half the world’s acreage under sugar-cane, India’s nonnal out-put ^ 
only one-fourth of the wotH’s cane sugar supply- Unable to satis, 
even her own requirements, she has to import large quantities of 
at what are now very high prices. Since these prices at present a o 
aw addifiouaf stiuuilos to sogpic production, the opportunity has 
taken by Government to investigate the possibilities of reorgantsm.^ 
and developing the sugar iodustiy of the country. A strong co 
mittee has been appointed to enquire into the subject. Meanw 
a bureau for the supply of infcaination regarding sugar m ns 
ha.s been established at PUsa, and much valuable uork on the 
pient of the crop has been done at the cane-brceding station a oi 
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Miowi lli.-il tlirro U a ronwl^raWc future before Hie agarottc anti tobacco 
fnetoric.e nf Itiilin. 

Tlie Oil cfOfi nNr> r/armnl n certain amount of the I^epartment'a 
nttonfion, jiarlirtilarly in niirmu. Varieties of emmum grown in 
tlmt jirovincc were cnllectoil nml kept umlcr observation, with the result 
that selection has now been nnm>we<l down within limits which mate 
yield tests jios.jib!e. It bas been definitcl/ ptcivetl that drill-sowing of 
f>esamiim increases the yield by 20 percent, over that obtained by the 
broad-easting method at present employed. In Jfadras, where the 
cncoanut crop is of great importance, conaiderable progress in improved 
yields of nuts lias been ncbicvcil upon an c.tpcrimcntal scale. It has 
been projin.scd to establish cocnanut plantations in Burma, and a 
survey may indicate areas on the Aratan coast where such plantations 
are litcly to thrive. I'or Loth the oil and the by-products there is an 
unlimited market. 


In tea, cofice, and rubber, valuable work has been done. The total 
T., D„vt,.- tiroduction of tea rose to 380 miUion lbs. from 

' 371 million in the last year. The Indian Tea 

Association continues to maintain a scientifie department for the investi* 
gation of nil problems connected with this crop, and in Southern IndUi 
ten Tcccives special attention from the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
fop the planting districts. A new hybrid strain of coffee haa beeu 
arrived at by selection, which possesses a value far above that of ordinary 
coffee grown in Southern India. It has now been tried on an estate 
scale with results which have so far been e.Ttraopdlnarrlygood. 

Along with the experimental work in connection with fruit colture 

in Baluchistan mentioned in last year’s report, 

rowing. must Be placed the extensive work on fruit 
crops which has been undertaken by the Bombay Department of Agrt- 
cnlture daring the year under review. Progress on such a subject must 
necessarily be slow, and it is only rarely possible to convert a dying 
industry into a flourishing one in a few years. But this has actually 
been achieved in the case of the grape-growing industry of hasfk an 
Ahmednagar as a result of the introduction by the Agriculture Depart- 


ment of spraying against the grape-vine nuldew. 

Fodder crops and grasses naturally constitute a problem of the very 
greatest importance in a country where the 
buUock is the principal motive power for culti- 
vation, and where the proportion of head of cattle to head of pop a 
tion is so high. During the year under review, the fodder question was 
particularly important on account of the acute famine conditions pre 
vailing, especially in Bombay, daring 1919. widesprea f _ cr 
scarcity has brought into special prominence the importance of uti sid,i 
all available resources of fodder and storage against the deman s o 



leaa years. Tke wliole c^ucatioa of the provision of fodder reserv'ea 
is at present under the consideration of the Administration. Meanwhile, 
the Agriculture Department has petfomed invaluable work in demon- 
strating the advantages of new fodder crops, the possibilities of securing 
larger outturn, and of producing fodder onidle lands. Excellent results 
liave also been achieved in introdadng improved methods of storing 
surplus ioddet. The use ol silos has been proved to be of great value, 
and their extension is now senouslj taken up. Experiments have 
proved that splendid silage tan he made in the Deccan, and that G5 per 
cent, of the original green weight can be taken out in four or five months 
It has been found that cactus when suitably prepared affords a most 
useful adjunct to the fodder crops Particularly during the recent 
shortage of fodder cactus has been of great value. In the Abmednagar 
district by its aid a very large number of cattle that would othennse 
have died, have been successfully brought through the scarcity period 
Agricultural chemistry has continued to form an important part 
o! the activities o! the Department o! Agnculture. Agricultural chemists 
have aU along been studying the Indian soil and the factors governing 
crop production, wth reauiU which have m many cases brought about 
increased outturns of the valuable etrains evolved by then colleagues. 
Much however has still to be done and there is need for the provision 
of speciahsed laboratories with separate atafis Pecommendations on 
this subject made at the conference held at Pusa in February 1910, are 
now under consideration. In Bengal, despite all difficulties, considers ble 
progress baa been made with the provincial soil survey, and elsewhere 
in India the study of soils and manures is being actively carried on 
A study of pests, both plant and insect, is a matter of great impoii- 
ance in India- Plant diseases caused by fungus 
Myco osy. parasites are numerous and destructive. The 

staff of Mycologists is at present email in comparison to the number 
of problems awaiting investigation, but already they can claim success 
in checking the ravages of disease. None of the provinces except Madras 
has got its own Mycologist, but proposals have been put forward for 
establishing posts in the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and 
Bombay. During the year under review, important work Las been done 
bi investigating the diseases ol paddy, jute, sugar-cane, chillies, tea, 
rsrts rubber and palm trees. Against insect pests 

' also, a continual war is waged. There are 

however only four Imperial Service officers for the whole of India, and 
it is ibfiicult to achieve much progress in the education of the Indian 
cuhivaloT in the importance ol insect pests and the possibilities of their 
control. Steady progress on crienUfie lines has however been inade 
in working out the life histories of most of the insects afflicting Indian 
crops and of their parasites. It takes a very long time to eradicate 
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from tlic i?iiniJ of the cottiviitor the idea that blights come from fte 
riouds ns n symi.tnin of tlie wtath of heaven. But gradually, it ij hoped, 
by ineinsof energetic propaganda, to instil into fhemimb of the people 
that peats ran he rontro!le<l, nn<l that the damage caused annually to 
crops ran In’ nitiiirnised nt the cost of a little intelligence. 

That important Kcction of the work of the Department of Agricnl- 
Agricaltofil Emrineertn*. *1"® constitated by Agricultural 

Engineering fias had to labour nodcr substan- 
tial difFiailties during the period under review. The exceedingly high 
level niaintoined by the prices of all improved sgricnltural appliances 
together with the raw material for their manufacture, has seriously 
rctardcil their moro general inltixiiietion. Sone-the-less progress, 
if small, has been ijuife appreciable. Operations were indeed 
considerably extended in Bombay and elsewhere, owing to the im- 
petus supplied by famine conditions. At present (he demand for 
pumping installntton has continned to be great, and can only be 
met to a very limited extent. The introduction of grain elevators 
to obviate the shortage of lalmiir in certain provinces is also under 
consideration Tlierc is indeesl unlimited scope for the general develop- 
ment of agricultural engineering in India, and if material progress is 
not to bo ecriously hampered, there is urgent need for increasing the 
c.xi>crt stnlT. 

Tho conditions under which veterinary work has been carried on 
during the period under reriew, did 
not differ substantially from those sketched in 
the last year’s report. It is believed that there are about 65 head of 
cattle to every 100 Lead of population, so that the improvement of the 
breed, both in the way of milk-giving capacity and of strength, becomes 
a problem of the greatest uigency. There is great necessity for tie 
provision of suitable breeding bulls ; and the opening of breeding studs 
at different centres by Government, by district boards, and by muni- 
cipalities, has become a matter of much importance. The general ideas 
prevailing regarding cattle breeding arc reported from many quarters to 
be deplorable. A scheme for cattle breeding and dairying in India, re- 
commended in 1916 by the Board of Agriculture, has been accepted in 
its main outlines by the Secretary of State. It proddes for an organiM- 
tion which, working on the material furnished by the military dairy 
farms, will undertake breeding operations designed to improve the 
milking qualities of ludiau cattle, and will inaugurate systematic educa- 
tion in dairying by opening schools. There is much room for such 
work in India. A further difficulty is to prevent mortality of caff e ^ 
from such diseases as rinderpest; but in spite of great disalilitiMi 
such as shortage of staff, considerable progress has been made in 
sever"! provinces. Large number of dispensaries are doing good nor 



and contagious disease iS lecming gicatei and greater attention. 
But the investigations oi the Department ate rendered to some extent 
fruitless by the ignorance of villagers, who do not sufficiently under- 
stand the fatal nature of conta^ous cattle diseases and the disastrous 
results vitich follov? from the neglect of ordinary precautions. 
Much work remains to be done, e^edally in the way of educational 
propaganda for the spreading of improved ideas in cattle sanitation. 

Perhaps the most important condition of the growth of agriculture 
Irri atlon which, that growth implies, 

13 the prospmty and extension of the irrigation 
system. As was pointed out in last year’s report, irrigation m India 
is carried out in four principal ways In the first place, by placing some 
form of barrage across a nver which flows throughout the year, water 
may be diverted through a canal to the country wluch is to be irngsted. 
This is a method by which the great perennial canals of Northern India 
are constructed. The second loetbod is by leading canals direct from 
rivers without the use of barrages These canals which obtain no water 
until the river reaches a certain height are known as inundation canals, 
and they constitute the majority of the canals in Sind, and many of 
those in the South-West of the Punjab. The third method is by 
building a dam across a valley, and storing the rainfall water during the 
monsoon. The water so held is distributed to neighbouring lands 
through canals The reservoirs thus (ormed vary in sue Irom the tiny 
village tank to the monumental works m the Western Ghauts with 
masonry dams up to 210 feet in height. The fourth method is by biting 
water from wells, either by such indigenous and primitive methods as 
the leathern bag hauled by bullocks and the Persian wheel, or by means 
of power driven pumps The last aysteru is gradually growing more 
common, thanks to the efforts of Govcminent agricultural engineers. 

It should further be noted that for the purpose of allotment of funds, 
_ , Government icriimtion and navicution worka 

asJSiflCBtion of Worke. . c . . .. • H 

are classmed under three mam heads *, brat, 
productive works , the second, protective works , and the third, nunot 
works. Before work can be riassified as productive, the roam condi- 
tion to be satisfied is that there must be ground for thinking that its net 
revenue will, within ten years of completion, suffice to cover the annual 
interest charges on the capital invested. To the end of the year 1918-10 
the capital outlay on productive works, if wo exclude canals used solely 
for navigation, had amounted to £38‘7 millions. In that year, the total 
receipts including land revenue due to irrigation from the productive 
canals, amounted to nearly £5 millions, and the total expenses including 
wAcresX Vo Silb wuWvsr*. The ti«V. piCSA Vbvirtntt duririg the year 
1918-19 from productive works was about £2 2 millions, giving nearly 
G‘7 pet cent, upon the original outlay. 
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Irrigiition itorks oa protcciivR arc tfio'Tr*, wJiicb thmigh not 
directly roiniuicrntivo to tlic extent wbich wonld justify their inclusion 
iti the flasa nf iirndnctivc vorka, are constructed with a view to the 
jirotrction of Jirccarious tmctic. They guard ngainst the neces«ity 
f<ir jieriodirnl cx]>cnflilure on the relief of the population in famine time. 
The ro»t of these worka ia a charge against current revenues of India, 
and is generally met from the annual grant set aside for famine relief 
tiiil insurance, liy llie end of 1D18-19, the capital outlay on protec- 
live works was £7 niiltioni. For the year 1D18*19, the totol receipts, 
including land riwcnue due to irrigation, amounted to over £197,000, 
and the total expenses, including interest on debt, to £325,000, the 
net loss amounting to just os'er £218,000, representing a percentage 
of 3 Upon the capital outlay. 

Jlinor works comprise tliosc irrigation and navigation works not 
cla.sscd as productive or protective, as well os ogricnItBral works 
undertaken for the general tmpros'oment of the country. Tie outlay 
upon minor works is met from current revenue, and there are some 
120 of such works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept 
Capitol c.vpenditutc upon them totals about ff’C millions, while the 
direct and indirect receipts in 1918-19 were just over £437,000, 


resulting m a profit of rather less than £109,000. 

During the year 1918-19, the total length ol main and branch canals 
.1 n .1 *od distributaries from which inigation wss 
Irrissdon StatOtics. amounted to over G6,120 mileS- Dn^ 

the same period, these channels irrigated an area of ever 25 mihioa 
acres out of a total culturable commanded area of about double that 
extent. Besides the canals actually in operation, there were during the 
year I9I8-I9, 15 major worts under construction at an estimat^^^ 
of nearly £26 millions, Theoetrevenue anticipated from these works 
is £104,000. Projects for 7 major works estimated to cost about £6| 
millions and to produceanet revenue of£453,000 are now awaiting sanc- 
tion. Among these may be mentioned the Grand Trunk Canal in Beng^, 

_ ^ », . » the scheme for which has lately been eubnutt 

nre roje s. to the Secretary of State. Eleven projects are 

being futtber investigated by the Local Govemmeats concerned im er 
the orders of the Govemnsent of India. The cost of these 
estimated at about £31 millions, and their net aimual revenue at abou 
£2J millions. The most important of these works are the Thai or m 
Sagar Doab project, and the Sntlej Volley project in the Punjab, an 
the Sukkar barrage project in Sind. The Sukkar barrage 
vides for a weir across the Indus, with two large canals taking o 
the right and left banks of the liver to supply water for the 
irrigation of areas now dependent upon inundation canals. 3 ® 
mated capital outlay amounts to over £7J millions. The Thai pmj 


in till? I*«nj.il) cottiprisM a liartapi on tto IndiK river aitli an extensive 
caiwl system. This Bchome will provide for the irrigation of some 
million acres, and will cost about fCJ imllions. The Bhakra Bam 
Scheme on the Sutlej U estimated to cost about £9 million, niid is being 
designed to store ivatcr to n depth of 360 feet above the river bed. 
About 1'4 million acres would bo irrigated, and the dam, if built as now 
designed, will be biglicr than any in csistence. 

01 the impoilant projectsuow •ftnilet Ibe consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India the Canvety (Melut) tc<*ctvoit project in Sfadtas comprises 
a dam, a c.anal 78 miles long, and a connected distributary system. 
The works are estimated to cost between £2 millions and £3 millions and 
to yield n return of over 5 per cent, on the capital outlay. They will, 
it is anticipated, give 371,000 acres of new imgation, in addition to 
providing for the complete control of the present fluctuating supplies 
of the Cauvery-delta System. The further consideration of the project 
is deferred pending the settkroent of a dispute between the Govenimeiits 
nl ll&dras and ilysotc. The ptopowd Saida Oudh canal, which is now 
being (lutlier uivesligated by (bo Local Government, will if constructed 
rank among the largest imgation works in the world. The gross area 
commanded is over 8 million acres, of which nearly 3 million will be 
irrigated annually The net capital outlay is expected to be about £4 
millions, and the net revenue anticipated will represent a retuiu of over 
5 per cent on this outlay The Sutlej Valley project, which is expected 
shortly from the Goveinincnt of the Punjab, will irrigate more than S 
tniULon acres in the Punjab and in certain Indian States. 

At the present moment, no less than IS per cent, of the total cropped 
Areas Iiri ted. areaisirrigntcdbyCovernment irrigation works, 
and tile estimated value of the crops ui a single 
year exceeds by more than 25 per cent, the total capital outlay expended 
on these works. The greatest area irrigated by Government in any 
one province is to he found in the Funjab, wherB nearly 9 uulhon acres 
are dependent for their water supply upon the irrigation System. For 
the past quarter of a century no leas than 270,000 acres annually have 
beenaddedtotheirrigatcdareaof thcprovince. Until the early eighties 
Tlie PuaUb canal construction had been confined to the more 

populous parts of the Punjab. Thereafter the 
drier districts and wastelands began to receive attention. Systematic 
irrigatioahas reclaimed from the desert and peopled the lands winch were 
previously lost to India from a productive point of view. Inundation 
canals taking off from the right l^nlc of the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore 
and from the left hank of theKavi near Multan, were constructed between 
1883 and 1887. They were immediately successful and the precedent 
has been followed with vigour. The most important of the canals 
winch enabled land, for centuries waste, to be brought under cultivation 
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And coloni/ed in the Lower Clicnobcinat. ThHiscasilfthemostprodnc- 
tivc cannl in Imlin, Inigatmg in 1918-10 nearl/ 2| million acres, and 
producing a net revenue of neatly £920,000. This represents a return 
of 41 per cent, upon tlic cnpital outlay. Another very important canal 
of the satno order is the liower Jhelum canal irrigating 800,000 acres and 
returning over 20 per cent. n]>on the capital outlay of something more 
than £1 million. 

In Madras nearly 7 million acres are irrigated hy Government works, 

Inijatlon la Msdru. pu«ng‘bep05t half century, thenreasirrigated 
by protective nntl productive works together 
is more than doubled. Prior lo the advent of British rule, irrigation 
from tanks and inundation canals Lad been extensively practised ; and 
up to the year 187C, all the irrigation works constructed by the British 
took the form of diverting rivers cither directly on to the fields, or into 
existing tanks. But in that year, further extension of irrigation neeesril- 
oted the construction of new storage works. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Periyar lake which is perhaps the boldest and most interest- 
ing reservoir scheme in lodb. The Periyar river, with its source in the 
Western Ghauts, flows westwanl through Travancore. The Jladras 
engineers constructed an immense masonry dam 175 feet in heigbt^no 
light task in an almost inaccessible gorge 3,000 feet above the sea-^ 
thereby creating a reservoir of over 9 million cubic feet capacity. The 
water from the reservoir is carried by means of a channel miles long 
through a range of mountains to the opposite side of the watershed, 
thereby diverting the river from the Western to the Eastern slope of 
the ridge. In 1914, 174,000 acres were being irrigated from the 
lake. 

In Sind and the Deccan together about 3 million acres are irrigated by 
Government wevks. Canal irrigation in S'ma 
is of quite a different nature from that of other 
parts of the Bombay Presidemy. Although the Boil of Sind is mostly 
very fertile, until it is brought under irrigation, the land presents every- 
where the appearance of a desert. The canals are mainly dependent 
for their water-supply upon inundation, and the Sukkar barrage scheme, 
to which reference has already been made, is designed to remedy thn>. 

In Sind over million acres, more than one quarter of the culturab c 
area of the province, are irrigated. In the Deccan and Gujarat however 
no more than 310,000 acres out of 28 million acres of culturable land 
are under irrigation. Here the projects for future development may^ * 
said to be almost incalculable. The capital expenditure on irrigation 
works in Sind up to date has been over 2 million and the gross 
derived from it during the year under review was some ^252, 

In the Deccan and Gujerat, the capital expenditure has ccA 
£1J millions, and the revenue from all aources during 1918-19 neaiy 
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£85,000. The United Proviaees contain over 3J million acres of land 
„ _ . irrigated by Goveminent works. In 1018-19, 

Unite! ritmacBS. ” ■' < n t e t 

the gross revenue from all classes of works 
amounted to over £907,000, giving a revenue of a sum just under 
£018,000. Interest in the immediate future will here concentrate upon 
the Sards canal project. This Bchcme for ntiliimg the wstet of the 
Sarda rivet is comprised of two parts, w-, the Sards Kichha Feeder and 
the proposed Sarda Canal for Oudh. A weir will be built across the 
Sarda river neat Tanakpur at a point where the river debouches into 
the plains and a feeder canal will take off from the right flank of the 
weir. This canal will run in a westerly direction across the Tarai to the 
Kichha rivet and is called the Sards Kichha Feeder. The project for 
this Feeder has been sanctioned by the Setretoty of State. It includes 
provision for the headworks and first TJ miles of the canal, which have 
been designed to supply the Oudh Canal also. The estimated cost of 
the work is fl| million. It will irrigate an 8re.a of 315.000 acres and 
bring in a return of C'3 per cent on the capital outlay. Distributaries 
mil be provided from it to irrigate the Bareilly district and those 
portions of the Bbahjshanput and Hardoi districts between the Garra 
and Eamganga rivers. 

The proposed Oudh canal will take off from mile 7} of the Sarda 
Kichha Feeder and will mo in a southerly direction dividing in the 
18th mile into three brunches. This system will provide irrigation in 
Fihhhit, the Northern part of the Shahjabanpur district and the country 
between the Oogra and Ganges rivet* up to the western borders of the 
Allahabad, Jaunput and Fyaabad districts. 

From a consideration of the progress which has been accomplished 
in the development of India’a agricultural resources, we turn to the 

achievements in realising two other sources of potential wealth her 

forests and her fisheries, 

The Indian forests are a source of considerable profit to the State, 
Foresli yielding a net revenue in 1917-18 of rather 

more than 1-25 million sterling. The area 
covered by forests under the control of the Forest Department in India 
exceeds 250,000 square miles, of which bo fat only 100,000 square 
miles have been brought under regular management, systematic 
conservation and scientific wotkii^. 

During the year under review, the financial position continued to 
restrict expenditure on forest development, 
activities of the department 
were steadily kept in view. The Government of 
India accepted the invitation of the Board of Trade to participate in 
the British Empire Timber Exbilution which will be held in ^ndon 
July 1920. The Provincial Covemments have been requested to 
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m.l It 1.1 Imprf Hint i™ rciiill o( lki fikibitlon will be to eilabliih a 
steady market m tlio Unitctl Kiniplom for Indian timWrs. Coadderabla 
attention Jins licen dcvotcl to the problems of extraction and ntili- 
Mtion. The Madras rreaidcncy has followcrl tlic example of the United 
iVovinccs in appointing a lorcat utilization ofUccr, and the Secretary of 
State lias appointed two American consulting forest engineers to assist 
lioeal Gnvenimeiifa in the aolution of their particular, problems. A 
scheme lor the formation ol a cadre of forest engineers in India has been 
annetioned, under which a regular service of ergincers, to be paid on the 
same aealc as oflirers of the Imperial Forest Service, is contemplated. 
Candidate.-? after rccniitment wall undergo a course of training in America. 

An examination of the profits derived from the working of the Indian 

Forest ladnslrles. ^ 7^’ 

the increase has been nearly tenfold. With 
the increasing development of forest industries, there is every reason 
to hope that India 'a forests will be of greater asset to her financial pros- 
perity. Among the most important of these i&dnstries is the rosin 
industry located principally m the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
This industry is very largely the creation of war condition; for the 
reduction in direct imports of American turpentine during the year gave 
it an impetus wliich it is Jioped will have lasting results. For the develop- 
ment of this industry, there is enormous scope. There is no reason why 
the ultimate production of Indian turpentine should not exceed 1} 
million gallons, and of rosin four cwt. A French manufacturing plaut 
modificdtosuitlndianconditionsbasbeeninstalled at Jallo in the Punjab, 
and the new rosin distillery at Bhowali in the United Provinces will, 
when completed, largely increase the total outturn. During the year 
1917-18, eome 40,000 cwt. of rosin and nearly 140,000 gallons of turpen- 
tine were produced, as against 44,000 and 130,000 respectively in the 
preceding year. There are also excellent prospects for the development 
of the paper industry. The consumption of paper end paste-board 
in India amounts to some 75,000 tons per annum, of which at present 
India herself supplies only one-third. ITie forest areas contain enormous 
supplies of bamboo and elephant grass wliich could be utilised for the 
manufacture of all the paper and paste-board now imported. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the Government of Burma has 
recently entered into an agreement with Messrs. Jamal Brothers of 
Rangoon for the extraction by this firm of bamboo from certain forest 
reserves for the manufacture of paper pulp. 

In April 1919 a Committee, composed of Forest officers and represen- 
tatives of commercial firms interested in the subject, 8.at at Debra Dun 
to consider the question of the development of the lac industry. ' 
recommended that the whole qncstion should be carefully examined 
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tn intrnliKP iinpfovnl condition* into the fishing Industry nnti! some 
propreiM haa been made in rai*ing the moral and material condition of 
the fuliernim. During the j*eri««I under mifw. the out*tanding feature 
of the artivitiea of the Madras Fiaherira Department haa been the 
intrndiietion of nn educational arhemc proriding for specialised primary 
education for the fuher commuiuty. Co-ope^ 
**" ative ideas were also promulgatnl, and anti- 

mnlarial opemtions, for which there is much need, made some headway- 
In general it may be stateil that the development of Indian fisheries 
depends to a very large degree on the progress of education and o co 
operative ideas among those engaged upon it. , 

In the preceding pagea of this chapter, we have briefly ^ 
the work which is being directed towards the development ® * *** 
natural resources upon which the people of India depend for their presen 
existence and future prosperity. But in order that full advantage nuy 
be derived from this work, another line of propess must be 
persued, namely, the amelioration of the material conditions w 
now shape the lives of the masses. Until this can in some i, 

achieved, the people of Imlia can derive adequate benefit neither om 

natural resources of their country nor from any opportunitia 


self-advflncemenfc which the odmiiustratios may be oble to put hefoie 
them. 

Dutiug the couiae o{ the period, oadet eeriew, the need for a concected 
Stailiti n eCoit both on the pait of the people and of 

■ the admiiBSttalion towards improving the 

B.mitary conditions amidst which the masses of India live has been more 
and more realized. Despite the labotm which of recent years has been 
directed towards this end, it is diffienlt to perceive that sanitary develop- 
ment has taken place in India to any perceptible degree. That this 
should he the case is no redection npon the handful of officers who con- 
stitute the sanitary department oi Government ; for the immense popula- 
tion of India and its genera! poverty matte sanitary reform a problem 
of immense difficulty. Witbont a widespread movement, backed not 
merely hy the eSorts of the administratiou, hut by the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the educated classes, it will be almost impossible to 
secure India from disastrous epidemics. Tbe best organized preventive 
medical service in the world must work in vain unless it finds tbe right 
atiuospUece iu which to carry on its labour An ignorant populace, cot 
understanding either the value of advice or the meaning of orders, will 
not follow the former, and will, actively or passively, resist the latter. 
DiOcnlH necessity of imprEBsing a knowledge 

* of the elemeotaiy principles of public health 

upon all classes, both educated and Doo-edocated, cannot be doubted. 
But the difficulty of the task which confronts the administration can 
scarcely be estimated by those who have not first hand knowledge of 
India’s conditions Greet progresa has already been made in research 
into tropical diseases ; but the sheet maguitude of the task before the 
sanitary staff in India has hitherto tended to prevent the widespread 
application of the beneficial results to which research has led. The 
Inflnssza calamity which overtook India in the 

influenza epidemic mentioned in last year’s 
report has been responsible for attracting a larger share both of public 
and of official attention to the necessity of grappling earnestly with 
the problems of sanitation. Amongst the steps already taken by the 
Government of India to cope with the spread of influenza may be 
mentioned the manufacture of anti-mflaenza vaccine which is supplied 
at cost price and the issue of detail^ iostrucrions hy way of pre- 
cautionary measures. Some evideoce of the growing popularity of 
inoculation is furnished by the large manufacture and supply of tbe 
anti-Cholera vaccine. 

la tbe great cities like Bombay and Calcutta, the Improvement 
Urban SanKaHon. '^*'“*** by Government are maldng 

serious attempts to grapple with the insanifaiy 
conditions under which a largeportionof thepicletsriat live. Estensivo 



Klicmea of improvement ate now under conaiderafion, and althoa 
in the past there has been nracb delay in realizing the serionsnesa 
the problem, there can be no doubt that both the pnblic and the admin 
tration are now determined to arrive at a satisfactory solotion of t] 
important matter with the smallest possible delay. Nor is it only 
the large centres of population that sanitary conditions are so bad. 
must be remembered that less than 10 per cent, of the total populatic 
of India Jive in towns ; the remainder live in viJfages which have be« 
all too truly described as collections of insanitary dweUings constrncte 
dural Sanitation. dung-hills. It is in grappUng with th 

sanitation of the rural population that tl 
greatest difficulty ia found for the people are conservative, set in thei 
ways, and wedded by long uanage to social customs at variance wit! 
modern conceptions of public and private sanitation. Until theii 
whole outlook — and there are over 200 millions of them in British India 


— on such matters can be changed, the problem of rural sanitation can 
never be satisfactorily solved. But, quite apart from the housing ques- 
tion, there are many problems of public health in India which esU for 
urgent solution. Among (he most pressing of these is infsoCile mortality. 
A study of the following diagrams will show that the ratio of infant 
mortality per thousand of the population varies from 248 in the 
Punjab to 180 in Bihar and Orissa ; the figure for the whole of 
British India being 206. WTien It is stated that the ratio for the United 
Kingdom is only 91 per thousand of the population, and that the total 
mortality for British India in 1917 was just abort of 2 miUion, it will be 
realized what a terrible waste of infant life annually occurs. For some 
time, Government has been alive to the seriousness of the situation, but 
until public opinion has been educated to the right degree of receptinty, 
not merely among the few men of advanced opinions but among 
mass of the educated classes, the meagre resources of the administration 
can accomplish little. Daring the year under review, increasing 
tion has been devoted to this problem. In Bombay, Calcutta and other 
large centres, committees are being formed to investigate the who e 
question of child welfare to csCabliah infant nxilk depots, and to impro^* 
the methods and training of the indigenous rrudwives. Another prob fiu 
of vital importance is that of leprosy. At present, the total num er 
of lepers in India is probably between 100,000 and 150.000. But t «/ 
constitute o grave danger to the conimmu /• 
Lepmr. Excellent work is being done here by voInnUry 

agency with the support of Government, but there is urgent fiee» or • 
greater amount of support from the pubb'c than is at present o 
coming. Plague is unfortunately endemic in fnilia; but 

encouraging to find that the "ik 




the Kingdom. 
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India. This Indian fted Cross Society will have the same statu 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies as has been grante 
British Dominions. Prominent Provincial branches of the Indian 
Cross Society, will be established throughout India including Inc 
States, through the medium of which it will be possible to carry 
work in India on the basis of that now being eflected in Engl 
through the medium of the various County Branches. ° 

Equally important is the medical work among Indian woi 
Work .mo., Womem ^’“"5 a»«mpli.hed by the Natit 

Association for the Provision of Fen 
Medical Aid to the Women of India which is financed by the fc 
started by the Countess of Dufferin. It has been pointed out t 
one of the greatest obstacles to the improvement of sanitary cor 
tions in India is the difiBcuIty of enlisting the support of Ind 
women. In most cases, it is quite impossible to appeal to the fern 
population of India except through female agency ; and since uf 
Indian women depends the success or failure of every attempt 
introduce hygienic principles into the Indian houses, there can be lit 
doubt of the immeuse importance of educating the female population 
the elemeutary principles of sanitation. Women’s tuedioal colleges n 
exist in the United Provinces, in the Punjab, in Bombay, in Madr 
and in Bengal, to take only the portions of India where the wc 
has been most promising. The Countess of Dufferin's Fund is help! 
towards the improvement of the conditions of child-birth, w i th the obji 
of reducing the terrible infant mortality, to which relercnce has alrea' 
been made. At the close of the year under review preparations m 
on foot for an exhibition in Maternity and Infant Welfare which is to I 
held in Delhi in February 1920. It is hoped to make this the beginning 
a campaign which will awaken the public to the necessity of action ai 
show those who wish to help in this most important field of activity ho 
they may best do so. 

Nor have the provincial Governments been backward in the attemj 

^ . to bring home to the population of India tli 

cial Efforts. jmpoitance to the nation ol improved aaiiiti 
tion. In Madras prejMrations are being made for a great Souther 
India Health and Welfare Association, which will have a large generf 
committee drawn from all porta of the Presidency. on<l specialised sul 
eomniittees to co-ordinate different branches of the work such as chik 
welfare, milk supply, epidemics, education in hygiene, and pojiula 
propaganda. In Bengal, the formation of an Advisory Board of Health 
Comp<»t^ot«H»rtsflndcontaming8 strong Indian element, isinconfern 
uUtion ; and the investigation of the existing organization of the Ihillu 
Btahh Department of the province, with a view to its early cxpansior 
is taking pUee. Id Bihar and Orissa, a big jmblicity campaign Is or 


look under tlio direction o{ the Sanitary CJommissioner, with the idea oi 
stininlating the interest of the educated classes in hygiene. In the 
Central Provinces, there is a proposal for » large development of a sanitary 
service for work in rural areas. In fact, in. other provinces of India, 
there has been daring the period under review definite evidence of 
Goveroraent’s determination to enlist popular support m a sanitary 
campaign. 

It would be unfair not to refer, however inadequately, to the work 
which is being performed by voluntary agency particularly by the various 
societies of service in India. The value of t^se societies is now being 
recognised by Governments in various places ; in the United Provinces, 
for example, the Social Service League is assisted by a substantial grant 
from public funds In Bombay the value of voluntary work in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Bombay Health Department has led to the formula- 
tion of a scheme by which the city of Bombay is to he dividedinto units, 
each unit having ita own organization of doctors, nurses, end voluntary 
workers. 


Prom a consideration of aspects of mateiial progress during the period 
Bfic under review, we proceed to onilioe briefly the 

leading features of the work accomplished in 
the sphere of social reform. During the whole oi the year 1919 there 
has been a marked tendency towards the encouragement of social reform. 
The stimulus which has been afforded by tbe wu todemociatio ideals 
has not failed to esert its influence upon Indian conditions. That th«e 
is grave need for work in this directioo, is a common-place which has been 
employed in certain quarters as an argument agamst India’s claim to 
political concession. Caste questions and tbe problems of social reform 
are among the most pces^g, aod difficult of those with which the 
modified adminiatratioa will have to deal ; but it should be tcmcoi' 
bared that such questions can never be satisfactorily settled by an alien 
GovernmeBt, however well iotentioned and sympathetic. There can 
be no doubt that the problems, and they are many, of social reform in 
India must find their solution at the hands of Indian administrators 
and of them alone 


As it may be of service to those unfatmlisr with Indian condi- 
Sam* rtaMsms lions, we proceed to sketch briefly some of the 
more typical of these problems. It must 
of course be Understood that no attempt at completeness is pos- 
able in the spaceatour disposal; but an illustration or two \rill serve 
Vi tuffciiTi id. onto Vao magnVtuhc di Ifiie ta^ which awaits the Indian 
social reformer and the importance of its early accomplishment. In 
Southern India, as is well known, there exist immense numbers of eo- 



called untonchaWe classes, to whom, particalarl7 on the Malabar i 
THe Deprwaaa Classes: might be called theelemen 


rights of human beings. They are condea 
to live far beyond the outskirts of the rilla 
they are forbidden to rise many of the public roads ; their very appri 
wthin a certain number of yards is accounted contamination. . 
result of this, these depressed classes live in hovels and seem to del 
in dirt. From a casual appearance it would appear that the gi 
majority of them bay® lost whatever innate love of cleanliness her 
beings may be expected to possess. They have no education, beca 
they cannot aSord to take advantage of it even if it is preferred fi 
They have no outlook in life ; they are condemned to the most degrad 
forms of labour. But tbe root of the matter is less economic than soa 
Until these depressed classes can be put on a level with their fellowm 
con be treated as equals, and relieved from the moral degradation ii 
which they have been thron-n by centuries of scorn, it is difficult to 
very much with them. Official orders can be passed in such directions 
insisting that children of the depressed classes should be admitted in 
schools, that members of these classes should have a proper house ai 
free access to the public water-supply ; but in the absence of pub! 
opinion it is quite impossible for Government to enforce these orde 
which fly in the face of habits centuries old. In addition i 
the particular problems presented by the untouchable class, whic 
ate principally characteristic of Southern India, there is also tl 
.All-India problem of the general coudhioo of the peasantry. Kecet 
settlement operations in certain parts of Northern India have reveale 
that in some placai, the average agricultural labourer is not infre 
quently compelled in time of stress to mortgagi 
^ricultuti Atoea. personal liberty. In return for a amal 

sum of money, which he may happen to need 
at the moment, he agrees to serve the man from whom he has bor- 
rowed. The money is not repaid, nor is it intended to be repaid ; 
but the borrower remains the life-long bondilavo of his creditor. For 
his work be merely receives an inadequate dole of food, and to all 
intents and purposes is in the position of a raedireval serf. This is 
another extreme case of the urgent necessity which now exists in 
India for social reform : but perhaps of even greater importance than 
the instances which have bwn quoted, is the outstanding fact that 
the average Indian of the lower class is remarkably poor and helpless- 
poor and helpless to a degree to which Europe can afford little parallel. 
There is thus an infinitely Urge field for work, both voluntarj'and official, 
in raising the condition of the lower class popubtion ; in educating them 


up to improved ideas of sanitatum ; and in freeing them from degrading 
fi>yfs) customs. But it would be a mistake to think that the social 


proljlftn of Indi* U conCn^l merely to the lower cIumo?. I>vcn amouR 
themwWk and upj'ercU^'e^thort* are many feulwre^m thccxi^tittciocUl 
life whirl) have rvoVM the wrath ol Tel»nwer<. The tlifUeuItv of attain* 
ing a Jecenl iitarul.inl ol riluealion amniiK the feiiiaic pojiubtion of 
ln‘lw w prorerWJ Opinion faeoiiraWe to 
*tt « ao eft. ^\omen'a eiliication h afeadily gaming grounri ; 
but there i* a {errtLIe amount of leenoy to be made up before the women 
of India e*n arhievenven the modest etamfard of literacv wlarUcharac- 
Irri'ea the male population. It haa lieen enitl on gootl BUtboTity that the 
unfavwirahle opinion, wliieh atdl hngere in many ijuartcn against the 
rdueatinn of women, ia dirreted more ngaimt the iiatiire of the education 
now eiipplied iJi.m afain'l the mere faet of the oilueation itself. Nor 
is it p»<«ihle to deny that the oM eon»ervaiue objection ban a gram of 
wivloiu in It, There i< a real fear lot girli when they nro educated may 
becojne unfitted for Lome life . that they mav Iwconie averse from teaks 
which eonditwte the glory end the pnde of the orthoilos Indian woman. 
Hut it if eincerely to he ho{>ed that with the increasing attention now 
he'mg devoteil hv educational and soeial worker* to deviKini! a scheme of 
(emale education which will (it ptU Cor the aocatioti of mte and mother, 
the prejudice ai:ain<t Ibceiluration of women will groiluvlly disappear. 
Other preving problems arc those of the ;>wfrf<>A, tbe rnisinc of the ago of 
_ - mareUce. and the inflexibility nf the caste- 

* eyslcm There la now a urowing body of social 

npinionagsin'l the first of th»e .tot >l cannot be dtmtd that the pnrdah 
it still very firmly rooted, eapeciallyaruong the Mubsmmadancommunity. 
That it is gradually breaking down, no one who has xcen the number of 
wel]-((Mlo Hindu and .Moslem ladies who now content thenxaclrea with a 
long veil when they move about in public, can doubt. The increasing 
demand for ladie.a' scats at public gathennga u another indication of 
_ , „ , this tendency. The custom of early marrinae 

Esrlj Kanlacs. j, . . « rr- . . 

la very firmly rooted in the Hindu community, 
and despite the protests of eoeiel refomem.it will be long before » sub- 
alsntisl advance is possible. Of the «sle system, too much has been 
written to make it possible to indicate the im- 
portance ol tho subject in the course of a few 
lin«. OrigiBslly bused upon a perfectly sound arrangement for the 
organiution of a simple but progressive society, the caste system has 
now lost most of its g«xi pdnts and is considered by many reformers as 
merely the proUfic source of s vast amoaiit of mischief. U has lost its 
flexihility and become very little more than a cast-iron system of rules 
which hinder social progress and material uplift. 

It is satisfactory to notice that the small section of reformers who 
Ptoness is 1818 . *** clearly the great importance of social r^ 

orgitnuarioD is aleadily becoming more ia- 
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fluentml as the years go on. During the period under review, the numb* 
of social conferences held in various parts of India, and the pablidt 
given in the Indian press to the Qtterances of prominent reformer! 
show that a definite attempt is being made to enlist public sympath 
and support for this most vital movement. Perhaps more satisfactor 
still, at least from the Western point of view, is the increasing amoun 
of solid, if unostentatious, work which is actnally being performed 
Such institutions as the Sodety of the Servants of India and the Sevi 
Samiti atenow well to theforeonalloccasions of public distress. Durinj 
the year 1919, they supplemented their normal philanthropic and ednea 
tive work by the task of famine relief. Reform Leagues are growing nj 
in various parts of India, the work of which will before very long mate 
itself felt very deeply. In the case of one of these, the Bengal Social 
Service League, a report for the current year shows how manifold are 
the activities of its workers. These include flood relief work, distribu- 
tion of clothes, medical relief, the imparting of sanitary education by 
leaflets and lectures, the opening of schools, and much work of a similar 
character. Increasing attention balso being devoted to the improvement 
of the general position of Indian women ; and various organizations now 
exist for enlarging the spheres of women’s usefulness. Among these 
may be mentioned the Poona Seva Sadan which in the course of ten years 
of its existence has performed admirable work in training women and 
girls as nurses, midwivea, sub-assistant surgeons, teachers, art and craft 
workers ; and has in addition a fine record of services rendered to the 
general community in normal as well as in abnormal times. 

Some idea of the difficulties which beset the path of the social reformer 
is provided by the events of the current year. It has been already 
remarked that in many of the most important social questions, intimately 
connected as they are with religious or quasi-religious sentiment, a 
foreign adimnistration finds itself unable to interfere. During the close 
of last year an Indian member of the Indian Legislative Council intro- 
duced a modest Bill which would render marriage between various 
castes permissible, without imposing upon the contracting parties the 
necessity of renouncing the Hindu religion. But the volume of oppesi* 
tion aroused in conservative quarters by this Bill has been simply amazing 
and there is some reason to ccmchide that it will be impossible to proceed 
with it. Even in such a matter as the tjuturiwis aVaat w^h wow too 
frequentlv exists in the administration of charitable and teUgious trusts, 
it Is found that some quarters are prepared to obstruct reform in the 
name of religion. A Bill wUeb was introduced in Council by Sir illiani 
Tincent, the Home Jlember, making it pcasible for the administration 
of trust fumls to be examined, evoked a certain amount of opposition 
in conservative quarters. In this ease, however, the support receiver 
from other quarters was eo overwhelming in its volume that it u*s 





3und powiblc to proceed with the BilL TIu^ i<» an enconcaging sign, 
tkI that progress is being made, there can be no question. A sensational 
'ollufion case in Calicut, where a 'Westenh-treiiml Indian doctor who 
lappened to be of low caste, was prosecuted for polluting the village 
anic by walking too near it, ended in the acquittal of the accused, who 
ras the recipient of congratulations from all quarters. Dberai minded 
letsons, educated and uneducated alike, are now beginning in certain 
lagraot ii^tanccs of this kind to realise the necessity of making some 
adical re-adjustment of the existing social arrangements, but they still 
tnd themselves opposed or thwarted by elements of society who love 
o cling to the old order. 

For this, as for ao many other problems of present dav India, the 
readiest solution would seem to he in a well designed and efficiently ex- 
pcuted scheme of national education. 

The year 1919 has proved notable in the history of education in India. 

EdaoUlmtoUls. AUt.m tH.pWrf Omvmit;, of.tOTd.rp, 
and of primary educatwn, m-teaching pro- 
grammes of developments havo been done up, and solid foundations for 
future advance have in many instances been laid It is to be hoped 
that before long the educational position of British India will be widely 
difierent from what it is at present. But, as may be expected from the 
magnitude of thewhoieprobUm, the progress of the year has done eom- 
paratively Uttle to modify the general statement which was made in 
last year’a report. It will be desirable to summarise as briefly as possible 
what that position is 

At present, in British India which has a population of some 210 
million, there are under fl milbon pupils in all 
Ptewnt ot educational institutions put together. That 

IS to say, just % per cent, of the population is 
under instruction ; this figure being made up of 5 pet cent, of the n^les 
and one per cent, of the females of British India. The expenditure 
from all sources works out at approximately £6| millions, or per 
head of the population. 

It is not necessary to emphasise the seriousness of the situation In 
the bghV of the political developments which are to take place in the 
immediate future, it is plainly a matter for acute unea^ess. India 
is about to advance upon the road leading to the progres^ve realisation 
of responsible government, and electorates are to be brought suddenly 
into being. Indians of all classes will havo to take a greater and greater 
share of public duties and public responsilufities ; will have to realise 
their portion as citizens of the British Broiare not merely in theory hut 
is laci—j-et is fie fast census <o/ only eis larSvidnals in every 
hundred could achieve the very modest census standard ot Lteraoy. 


!« tntfl I- pUIn tfAt nntil Ik- i^nportfon r.f rnrt k- n?. 

mA«« f.f In.lti »»ill r-mtin ft pr-y to polltfpal i 

If., fn. with f^^ftnl^ltty. Dtirip.;? Ik 

Cm , ""^,7 '.' T '”' 

roiHIm. n»»m- liy I?!- itm-rUhf- 

l#v.k i-rif- In fPTtftln pnrt^ ot fmlU, Tk' 
r-tioit* IfftlMf- of ♦lntitrl.»n<-<^ IJm in ih- /a-i th.a« th-y | 
111- i<nptiUlinn of RwftT p.,ffA <jf InrliA ir, tnrnpiM- of fom 
rr«-i.in"l n|'<in f-rtftin polilinxl rostl-rt which ramo 

Ihi-ir nohf- With ih- gr/wluft! m^nmption »iy Inrlians of incn 
tlirrrtion of ih- •'tmini«ttatinn. it mn«t i)*< nbriotii ihat tho d»nj 
*iirh ft lilftt- of ftffAir* •« BOW -tnlA j« very ffal. Kot imlcM ts it rr 
ffom th- polilirnl point of view th.\t tho n-«! for popntar erlac 
in Irulift M w>fr>-ing trAtilth-g-n-ral itancUrrl of IiWscy can b« ra 
il will |j- iini-vMiliI- frtf Iwlu to fco|i*<» he? imm-n.«o in'lnstrial potei 
Him Sh- iiiii^t th-i-for- nMmutily rfmaifj to a brg 9 degree In a 
dition of iniliiHn«l tiit-lAg- onti! imeh timo u her popebtion It 
|Kwilion to rraluc wh-re it« true fconomic interest he*. Asui 
ilifTifiilty M rmdefNl more arute by tho necewity for its ioimeiliata i 
tion ; for «{»in tho rrahution by India of her Indiutrial poMibtl 
«li*fwn<N very largely her coropetenco to TOstftm the aacrifices, pecan 
and ofhrrwi*-, winch progress ftlong the rooil to ieIf*gorermnent ne 
wirily tlrnmndt of every nation. 

Till' eerioutncAs of the present position of lodisn edacation is me 
brought home to the observer by an imah 

^ ***' proportions of the popubtion nni 

gwng iOerent types of tartraction. 0 
About 2 < per cent, of the popubtion is enrolled in primary schools t 
only 2-J) per cent, is undergoing elementary instruction of any ki 
On the other hand, in secondsty schools, no less than -5 per cent, of ( 
population is under inslniclion. » figure which compares very favoural 
with ’G per cent, of England and Wales. Considering that in India femi 
education is backward, this means that if the male population alone 
reckoned, no less than "O percent, is found in secondary schools. Ti 
portion is far greater than the corresponding figure of England and WaU 
and approximately equal to that of Germany before the war. Mo 
striking yet are tlto figures lor University education. India has -tt 
per cent, of her population undergoing instruction of a University typ 
Considering that here again the female population of India has to i 
almost eliminated, this figure compares very favourably with -054 ( 
England and Wales. In the case of single tracts like Bengal, it is foun 
that with a population approximately equal to that of the United King 
dom, the proportion of the educated classes who are taking full-tim' 
University courses, is almost ten times as great as in England. Further 
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ire, a much Ugher proportion of the edntated male population proceeds 
University studies in Bengal than, is the ease ia the United Kingdom. 


There are thus good grounds for the cnticisins bo often Erected against 
the educational structure of India to the effect 
sets o^^^dncsHoasl jj top-l^eavy. While the lower ctaasca are 

largely illiterate, the middle class, which is the 
33 that mainly patronises higher institutions, is, numerically spealoDg, 
. . .... educated to a pitdi equal to that attained in 

iperi Disin n on. co^mtries whose social and economic conditions 

more highly developed. With the tesson for this peculiar situation 
dealt briefly in last year's report. It is hero only necessary to say 
b the supply of education has tended to follow the direction of the ni<Mt 
ising demand. 


But even more striking than the unequal diffusion of education 
lughout the population of India, ia the erttemely narrow line of 
development. It is of a predominantly literary type, 2 9 per cent. 

^ of the population being found in non-technical 

inowtiess. institutions, while only 'OS per cent is under- 

g instruction in professional colleges, special schools and other 
itutions which provide technical tmiung. An analysis of the allocs* 
o! the total expenditure in India strikingly oonflrms a previous 
ression of the narrowness of the lines along which education is con- 
;ed. Of the total sum of roughly £S} uullions, no (ess than £2 9 millionf 
■pent on higher institutions for boys, £2 millions ere spent on primary 
ols for boys, end only a meagre £0-6 million on vocational institu- 
I Hitherto, literary couraca have been most popular, because they 
to Government employment, and are a necessary prelimin.'iry to the 
ysndpTseticeof thelaw. Ontheotherband, technical and industrial 
y offers a less easy or a less lucrative career in the present condition 
>dia. PoTtunately there are not wanting indications that popular 
ion ia becoming increasingly aliv« to tho necessity of cneouragiag 
deal education, and it is hoped that m the (utuie Ihero will ba a 
I and much needed expansion in this direction 
s was pointed out in last year's report. Indian education suffors 
irWndpslDrteeti. principal defects. In the first 

place, there is « serious lack of properly trained 
lera. Only 3t per cent, of the total teaching cadre have any trsiiong 
fication. Of the tearhers m jwiinaty schools, upon which the ma.M 
> communitv depends for its instrortion, only “5,000 oat of 233 000 
•sineil. In the «tal province of secondary rfucafion, out of Cl’ooo 
ers only 25,000 have received sny trsiiuag. In the next plice, 
the te.'iching profession in India h Serionaly mvlerpiid, there is 
eentivc for men of the sort most needed to enter it. Too often 
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a man fakes up f eacIuDg because he can find nothing else to do, v 
result that pupils are instructed by a changing series of teacht 
have no time to leam their trade and put hut little heart into thei: 
In the third place, Indian education is entirely dominated by an e.i 
fion system. The passing of an examination is essential for empio 
and large scale external examinations too often form the only goa 
at by school and University instruction. 

As is the case with every branch of the Administration of 
Ruincia Dlfflcullta. »< improving the edne 

system is primarily financial. It has i 
been stated that the total expenditure upon education is aboi 
per head, with the natural result that even such education as non 
tends to he cheap and inferior in quality. Education has to he c! 
run, with the result that teachers ate badly paid, their work is inefl 
and the curriculum tends to be out of touch with the vital needs 
pupils. This aspect of the case is so important that it is necess 
spend a few lines in indicating the present system of educational fii 
As has been explained elsewhere, the revenues taken by the Qoven 
of India are employed partly in central expenditure and partly 
distribution to provinces for expenditure upon objects which prov 
revenues cannot finance efiiciently. Among those objects is ednci 
Tlus is financed partly from public funds and partly from private f 
Under the head of public funds fall those sums which are the produ 
central or local taxation, while private funds include fees, endowm 
„ , ^ and subscriptions. Now of the total su: 

Edoca 0 c«. roughly £8| millions, £3 6 millions comes 

provincial and Imperial hinds, £11 million from local funds, inch 
transfers from provincial funds, and £15 million from other sou 
such as charitable endowments, ond missionary enterprise. The bs? 
of over £2 millions conies from fees. Taking these endowments on 
one, the e.xpenditiire from provincial, inelnding central funds, is h 
to be 3Jd. per head of population. The corresponding figure in 
case of England and Wales is 7a. W. The amount found by 1 
bodies, sucb as municipalities and district boards, is very small, 
of the £l l millions figuring under this head, more than one-half co 


from provincial or Imperial grants handed over to local bodies for 
penditure. But small as is this head, the expenditure of local bo( 
upon education throughout India is found to amount approximately 
one quarter of their total expenditure upon all heads. The exact fig 
varies indeed from province to province. 

Local Bodies. Bombay and the North-West Frontier Provin 

the local bo<lies spend over 40 per cent, of their funds on educath 
This figure decreaws in the case of the United Provinces, the Punji 
the Central Provinces, and Assam, to about 50 per cent . ; in Bihar a 


ngal it is about 20 per cent. ; and in Madias 15 per cent. There is eome 
ison to believe that the educational expenditure of municipalities and 
itrict boards could be increased, aa researches seem to show that in 
rera] parts of India, local taxation is at present an insignificant 
rden upon the resources of the people. The next head, that of contri- 
tions from missionary bodies and ftom charitable endowments, is 
. of rather greater importance than is indicated 

wonau 0 es. financial equivalent Missionary bodies 

ry often succeed in enlisting the services of devoted men whose 
libty is quite out of proportion to the remuneration which they are 
ntent to accept. Indeed, Indian education, as a whole, owes to mis* 
inary bodies a debt which it is very difficult to estimate with justice, 
le last item, that of fees, amounts to some 27 per cent, of the total 
penditure. Its magnitude arises rather from the paucity of funds 
^ derived from other sourcee than from the rate 

of fees charged- Investigation shows that the 
mual fee payable by a student averages fl Ids. per bead in a college ; 

I In a secondary school ; and ltd. m a primary school 
It win be obvious from this ezammstioo of the finsocial position 
of Indian education that the first step towards 
itui SB eeessuy. gating immediate improvement is the alloca* 
on of larger funds. For a long time indeed, the demand for such alloca* 
on has figured prominently la tbe Indian press ; but those who mabe 
, having been aiTorded no opportunity of experiencing tbe practical 
ifflculties of finding the money, arc not yet aware of tbe obstacles 
k the way. Out of her rn-enue of £121 millions India already spends 
n edutation £8-6 millions, which « between 7 and 8 pet cent, of hei 
ivtite public resources. Her revenue has to support many other heavy 
ilUupOnit. ItmustbeiemenkbeTedthatlndkabasslong land frontier 
J defend •, that her immense end widely varying population necesMtates 
large expenditure upon the maintenance of law and order. Import- 
nt as is education to the life of a people, unless it is erected upon the 
olid foundations of the safety of the State and (be security of the indivi- 
ual, alike from external aggres^on and from internal disorder, it is 
ilcely to share the fate of all stnicturea built upon the sand. An 
uteresting exemplification of the troth of this view is to he found in tbe 
act that in certain Indian States, which are under no obligation to bear 
leary defence charges, it has been found posaible, w itbout unduly taxing 
be Stale revenue, to educate a percentage of the total population many 
imes great«?r than the corresponding percentage in British India, 
rbis is particularly characteristic of those States which enjoy 
I comp-aratively large revenue with a joo^lstJcis of AWi 

In Mysore the proportion of pupils under instruction to (be total popnU- 
lion Is some tO per tent. ; and in Cochin, the percentage of boy and girl 


pnpils to tlie mile and ftinalt pc^laiion o! scltwl-going age is 7* p^r 
cent, and 36 per cent. respectiTely. 

There can be no denjiag that the problenj of findinir the monej for 
the reqnisite cipamion of edncatioa in India is an cTtreraelj diffiealt 
one. Indeed there is some reason for beliering that in the case of an 
alien administration which for political reasons is bound to keep laxa* 
tioas light, the difficultr might prove to be insolable. But fortuoatelr 
in the refonned scheme of OoTemment which U now being initiatevl, 
education is a transferred sfubject. It is to bo hop.* 1 that the Iniiiaa 
administrators who will henceforth be in charge, will he able to disci^rer 
sources of income which have not hitherto been eaploiteil. As has 
already be«n indicated, the matter is of gre.at urgency ; for if the money 
be not found and Indian e«I«cafion does not eapand in prop»'rtion to 
the developing n^sds of the countfv. India's assumption of the pivsition 
due to her in the British Commonweilih of Nations msy he Rrft»tly 
delave<l. 

The fonnda‘i«ns of the future structure of Indian ciliieation bsve 
beensolidir hid ku-l the pressing necessity at present isfh.it they should 
be expanded. \ study of the diurr.smon pace 12'> reveals thst pfi'* 
press, if It ha.s fiee,» slow, has at Ie.-»st been sure. Purine the perirt! «n‘^er 
review the existing adnimistratinn has done its utmost todevisea pri^ 
praramaof eipmsion which m.ay in the future he rnpahle of infinite 

Beyond qu»<*ioa the greilest Undmatk in the ^lneAti^n.d history 
of the rear under review has been the puldioa* 
Uwaltw^^^nirtwr ef the raleutta truiversitr 

Commission. As was noleil in list yri*r‘< 
frpnrt, this (' >oinii4SMn wss appoinfe«l in 11*17 under the presiih'iiey of 
Pf {row Sir .Mii hsel) Suller . it eoniisfcj of seven memhers of whom 
f "jr ranieij root fftuii fTii.:!iod and two Riemhers were Indi.ihs. It met 
in O- rd-f en.l afl<»r r««*i»>«i: replies to Its ^ueifi-ioenire fo'm 

r .If* I'.jn l'»l wifue««'s in I'l’n.'sl end other provinces, it complfteii |H 
U*j«*ir» in Sfsr’i I'll't Ifs r<"fcr'nr« rmpnw<*rr<I It to involiVst" the 
\riw^r\ l'r(»rf<i«r an.I awooiliry e.I'iralion, as wril a« the 
to'.srm/ of IJmvrrsitT studies ii|>ori |ir'*f-’r 
n* C«i»srai» Irsir.imt Its repoih 

whh h ws* snt«le araiLiMe to th» puMio In 
I'fl'i H h-rind .J i-s'i-m. the most d-s »ili*<l ind the most a>ilh'*- 
r'V t* ,d tforAxiy asvi bi;hev eiltciSuvu, la lodo* wl.i* h h' 

esrr l».-n K*-f« T.e r*;>.;fS t«%*iKS hv fMint.nj O'lf ih it flii *.»! idl.’tof 
^ r,f iSs l-',.,-rv«r of nc»./tl. so. h as is iirr"'’ 

.sfj*ire, wl*! fce p4,47ii fe Tinid 4 fid,' si rsf' 'ff 
tht »»**I» ap-’«s w’.-^h I'l.i/'T.ur W'.ik f'*' 

...1 be TU "I Ih-s 

..^,0 k «. 
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been pointed out in great detail. Iflth certain qualifications it is true 
to saf that this branch of educaticmal work in India is of poor standard 
and badly regulated. Since tho demand for it is almost inexhaustible, 
the difficulty of meeting this demand in an adeq'iate manner tends to 
swamp all effects of reform. Owing to the excessive demand for educa- 
tion, however bad that education may be, proprietors of schools are able 
to manage their institutiona at the lowest limit of efficiency without 
feat of loss of boys ; and aince the most necessary ingredients of education, 
aa generally understood, namely, diaeipline, social life, good physical 
condition, and & reaaonahle standard of clasa work, are not demanded, 
they are not supplied. The school too often depends upon the goodwill 
of parents and pupils, and where the public is weak and uninformed, the 
parents ate only too ready to listen to any complaints of their children 
against strictness and disdpline. The school boy thus often becomes 
the master of his teachers. Political agitarion, despite the efforts of 
the authorities, often occupies the minds of boys to a most undesirsble 
extent ; and daring the last three years it has been found necessary in 
several provinces to issue orders prohibiting school boys from attending 
political meetings. For while there is every reason why a school boy 
should take a reasonable interest in politics, there sre good ground 
to fear that in many cases the interest has assumed unhealthy chatae- 
teristlcs, which tend to hinder true edneation. 

The Calcutta Univerrity Commisrion has been able to explain these 
defects as bring the result of four fundamental 
■ni* Ana- {actors. In the first place, the low standard of 

equipment in high schools and the defiriendes 
of thrir staff make the acquisiUon oi sound education very difficult. 
In the eecond place, the concentration upon external examinations, to 
whirii reference has already been made, tends to make the instruction 
assume a very narrow form , and since the hlatriculation exsmmation, 
the goal of the majority of school boys, is of itself neither well designed 
nor of ahigh standard, no enrooragenient is given to many lines oi study 
necessary primarily for the wrifare of pupils and secondarily for the 
prosperity of the country. Tfurdly, the Commission points out that 
there is no adequate machinery for supemsing, guiding, and assisting 
the work of the schools— 4 fact which resolves itself really into the 
conclnrion that no coherent ^stem of secondary education is yet in 
existence. In the fourth place, a large and vitally important part of 
secondary education properly so-called is conducted not in schools at 
u’fi,Ypn*i itn Vae edieges of Vhe'iJmvenAy. The so-ta'fted'' 'intermediate 
work is really school work conducted by college methods ; and because 
it is so conducted, it largely fwla of its purpose. Not only is the mass- 
lecture, the favourite educational maclune, unsuitable for work at this 



Iml In n'MiUon, in.in/ jinrl lin'Mnfutii'Iy, rxii'rlfllly 
winch h«vc » vncalional h«‘«tin{«, fin'I ni pl/icc at all. 

On Ihn whr)I»*, (fin criUrtmn i!ifcct<Hl by the CnfctilU UniTCf^ity 
O'liimiMififi the f xi^tinj; ayatem «f nwoniLiry plucatinn tn India 

ill Reneral, ami in llen;(at in pnrticniar, rc^dre themselves into this: 
that eeroniUry nbiration asat pee»/*nt wndeMf/vel. fJo^i not e<|oip fhoso 
who cinrlergo il for rilixpn«hip. It is m inromplef e. »o defective, and of 
VO low A Ptnndard, that those who desire to obtain an edacatioa worthy 
of the name find thenitefres oldif'ed to enter the Universities; even 
th»ii;;h their aptitudes and choice of future vocation do not fit them 
in the least for Univrrjity atiuhes proj>erly ao called. I’/esscd farther 
home, indectl. the charge amoemta to even more than this, As the Com- 
liiissionem write. '• It im{dics that the eehooU have no ipintual life 
which touches the ieiy'a inner nature, no corporate unit which appeals 
to and fan aiistnin Ins afTcctionate loyally, no moral or intellectual flame 
which may kindle his emotions." Taking these eircunutaucea into 
consideration, the (’alriitta University Commi-uion recommend, that the 
radical refonn of secondary education is a preliminary requisite, not 

BKonmndiUoii. “'J' *" "'»™ 1“' •» 5“"'"' 

national ptogte**. The prinopal tnaegea ad- 
vocated for (his purjtose may be eummarised oe follows ; In the 
first place, work in the intermMiate etoge must be removed from 
the province of the Unis'ersity, ond the stage of admission to the 
University must correspond rather sritb that of the present inter- 
mediate than with that of the present Matriculation examination. 
Ill order that this change may be earned out, it will be necessary to 
transfer the training of the intennediate t^^pe from the Univeiaity to 
other institutions of a pre-University standard. With this end in view, 
the Commission recommend the creation of new institutions to be known 
as " intermediate colleges,” some of which are to be attached to selected 
high schools w hile others should be organised as distinct institutions. 

So far as it relates to Bengal, with which the Commission’a recommenda- 
tion was primarily concerned, it is proposed that there should be at 
least one intermediate college in each district of the Presidency, besides 
a certain number in Calcutta and Dacca. The courses of these inter- 
mediate colleges are to be framed in such a manner as to afiord prepara- 
tion not only for the usual degree courses of the University in arts and 
science, but also for the medical, the enpneering, and the teaching pro- 
. fessions, as well as for careers in agriculture, commerce and industry. 

In other words, the institution of the intermediate college is designed 
to make it possible for a boy, who has no particular academic aptitudes, 
to acquire such a sound system of education as may equip him fox 
citizenship, without his being compelled to enter the portals of the 
University at all. 



The establishment ol this new ^tem will naturally entail a remodel- 
„ lino of the exietins departments o£ public 

Cbanses Reatiired4 • ° ^ i , t 

instruction wbica are not so organised as to be 

able to regulate and superviseit successfully. The Commission recoiH' 
mends the establishment of a Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education, representative not only of official, educational and sectarian 
interests, but also of induatry, ^rioultuxe, medstine, and the like. The 
powers of the Board thus constituted should include the control of the 
courses in high achoola and intermediate colleges ; the advising of Govern* 
ment as to the needs of secondary and intermediate education ; and 
the exercise of substantial executive powers in tbe distribution of grants 
to schoola and colleges within the limits of the allotments made by 
Government in its annual budget. 

The Commission has naluraUy devoted, much attention to the crying 
_ . . . _ necessity for the improvement of training of 

Training el Twchen. ‘ij » j 

teachers We have already referred oa a 
previous page to the unsatisfactory nature of the jiiesent position. The 
Commission recognises that there is urgent need for many thousands of 
well'tcained teachers, equipped with sound knowledge of what they 
teach, and possessed of a clear comprehension of tbe aime and methods 
of a good school. In view of the great need of enlisting tbe services 
o! Western trained teachers lor the organisation of secondary and inter* 
mediate work, it i« recommended that a epecial corps of such teachers 
should bezeciuiced, on such terms and conditions as may be necessary 
to secure tbe right type of man This is in harmony with the general 
conception of the Commission, towards which expert opinion has for 
some time been moving in India, as to the future of the educational 
services of the country. It is recommended that in order to lead unity 
and harmony to the educalioual system, the mam body of the teaching 
stafi of Government schools and intermediate colleges should gradually 
be reorganised upon a profesaonal rather than upon a service basis, it 
heing of course provided that aafeguarda be formulated not only to 
protect the actual or prospective rights ol members of the e.xisting 
' service, but, which is of greater potential importance to the country, to 
ensure an adequate salary-scale together with reasonable security of 
tenure. 

Passing to University ednenlion, we find that the recommendations 
”• CommiMioa 

equally radical. A centralised teaching Uni- 
versity has been put forward as the University for India. Hitherto 
as will have been gathered from last year’s report, the system m vogue 
in India has been that of the affiliating Uruveraity. lu India, a Univer- 
sity has hitherto consisted of scattered colleges, each separated from the 



liiirxIfFtl* !>/ itiiln*, p«|i Attrniptifis, with if^ in.vf«^tai9 re- 

Tb« mmi inttm. '/’“'T ***^ . fr. p^rfwm th« 

lonctinn «{ a fnini<iEi;r* L'niveraifj, Xis to- 
fulErtrit rMliijiIirntifin tifid^T fxi«(tn(c »>( fm^nnat jKottaje 

liA« nwpMurilr inrant j*onr tnwlity aII ronn/J fmm tJi-* foUopci 

«>f wliich 1 1 (» made up. tho tjrpuAl Indian t'niitf raity hsaliith'TtfipnjojHl 
mrrplj a pfianlnin Tha L'nivefoty^ a(An>I.<r'l ha< fr'-m eania- 

iKing nxlctnal tn ttin tnll'gpa, »onif*hiRi( »hicS mtnrall/ t«*nd« lo hurt 
fo llio rapAcitjr nf tlir vpakpat in<iitn(jon. Ilitfipffo an/ AtfPTnpt 
to iai*e tlip ffpripral (taniUn). th« onl/ powdulitj' nl afeompliiWi!^ 
which hii* roii«iiEpil m makinf; Iha eiafniMtiona ror.dufliHl ij the Uni- 
vcniily more difTiriilt, hft« mrt with hoatihtj' in tha pre**. The fear is 
coti^tanlly pxpfPMPil that anj? attempt to hinder the «ho!.^Ie rnana* 
/iictiifp fd inpfiinrnt ^radtiatee moil i»p<e««ardj I*c promptM Lj a desire 
lo Blunt alike Hucatinnnl derelopment and political progress. 


Jlul iho recommendations of the Cnlcntta UniTersity CoiamlaiioB, 
, if earned into practice, will alter all this. It 

Ih# Cottge^’B pro* jg proposed that the University thoald he a 
unitary teaching body, Trhcreia all fottaal 
instruction will be given in the name of the University by cCccrs ci 
the University under the direct control of tie Ucivenity antioritiea. 
In its purest form, this eystem adtmta of the intetpoaitien of no collesi'' 
nto organisation between the Univeraity anthorities and the students* 
Tic Univetsily of the future ahoold, in addition to satiafyujg ties* 
conditions, be a residential University, the residences being arranged in 
largo units known as " halls,” or in snuiUer units known as “ hostels. 
The teaching work is to be organised in departments, each under the 
rcapoosible charge of a principal teacher, who wiD supervise the general 
organisation of work in his subject throughout the whole TJniveisi^- 
So fat ns machinery is concerned, the departure from csisling practice 
is to be found principally in the institution of a full time aalaced vic^ 
chancellor, and in the re-organisation of the present ciecutive a»d 
deliberative bodies which control Indian Universities. In place of tie 
erdsting Senates which at present deetda not merely academic questions, 
but also general (questions of University policy, there are to be tiro 
bodies ; first a widely representative University court which wouJ 
represent interests wider thanthoseof the teaching faculty ; and second- 
ly, an academic council, which, being staffed by University and 
teachers, would be the supreme body in academic matters and the fins 
authority for most of the ordinary academic business. There sho 
also be a small executive council, entrusted with financial and admin^ 

trative duties, and with considerablepowcra. It would not be concern 

\rilh details of purely academic business, but would discuss mat ers o 
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detail, particularly financial matters, rrith a committee of representa- 
tivM elected from tlie Univeraty court. 

Buell in barest outline are tbo ideas oi tte Calcutta University Com- 
mission in regard to tbe future Indian Univer- 
AppUcationjnhMe Ideas gjjy . t|,ggg ,^g found expression in 
their purest form in the scheme which has 
been put forward by the Commission for the new University of Dacca, 
But in regard to Calcutta, its main object of reference, the Commission 
decided that it would be imposubto to efieot University reforms on 
the comparatively simple plan here laid down. For, in the first place, 
the’ University of Calcutta, with its 2G,000 students, is the largest in 
the world ; and the numbers to be dealt with are too great to allow 
the elimination of bodies intermediate between the individual student 
and the University. Moreover, many of the colleges affiliated to the 
easting Calcutta University have not only been doing valuable work 
during a long period, but ate now m eflcct too powerful to be disregarded. 
Acco^ngly, with the ideals of the unitary teaching residential Univet* 
sity in its mind, the Commission decided to devise what it called a 
“ synthesis ” between the University in its teaching aspect and those 
colleges which ate sufficiently well equipped to be capable of taking part 
in a system of co<operative teaching Accordingly, in the constitarion 
sketched out lor the teaching University of Calcutta, provision is made 
for colleges which ace to be of two types. ThecoUeges to be called inooz- 
porated are to be institutions owned and managed by the University 
itself, while the colleges to be termed constituent will be distinct corpora- 
tions, enjoying full membership of the University, fulfilling defined 
conditions, peifoinung defined functions, and enjoying defined privi- 
leges. The conditions oi admission to the rank and privileges of a 
constituent college are to be bud down by Statute, which should define 
among other things the number of etndenla to be admitted, the pro- 
portion oi teachers to students, tbe minimum rates of pay and condi- 
tions of service of teachers, lb« conditions to be observed regarding 
residence, mimmiim accommodation and equipment, and the like. 
Colleges, unable to fulfil the condiUona laid down for admiseion to 
constituent tank, are to be granted on defined conditions the privileges 
of temporary affihation for a period of five years in order to give them 
an opportunity of satisfying such conditions. So far as the scattered 
colleges in the country distnct* are concerned, the Commission recom- 
mends that they sViould iortbepTescntremainin association with the 
University under the direotioa of a special Board. Itia believed that 


the best solution of the problsm. of these scattered euUegea will ulti- 
xaately be found in a judicious concentration of resources in a few of 
them. It is contemplated that some will gradually develop into wholly 
oijsnised or semi-indepradent institutions which may ultimately take 
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achieved. In the September session of tlic Indian Legislative Council,, 
a bill was iutroiluceel for the creation of a centralised unitary University 
at Dacca, on the lines which the Commission had laid down. Oivmg 
to the magnitude of the project, sa well as to the necessity of educating 
public opinion up to a divergence so radical from, the University system 
to V, hich it had been accustomed, ample time was given for the discussion 
of the measure ; it being in effect decided to defer its final passage until 
the meeting o£ Legislative Councjl which was to be held in February 
10‘20. Since the introduction of the Dacca hilt, the Government of 
India have issued a eomprehaaive resolution directing attention to 
the salient features of the Comzaiaaion’s report, pressing upon local 
Governments and administrations those conclusions which have an 
applicability to provinces other than Bengal, and intimating their 
intention to proceed with legislation for the reform of the Calcutta 
University at the earliest possible moment. 

Bat important as are the spheres of University and secondary educa* 
H f'of* upon the extension and amelioration of 
which the Sadler report throws so much lights 
India’s most pressing need at the moment is the rapid expansion of ct 
sound system of primary education, which is the only kind of instmc- 
tion which her masses will for many years be able to afford. During the 
last five years the total number of primary schools in India has riseit 
from 131,000 to 160,000, and the pupils have increased from 6'5 million 
to 5-9 million. The position of primary ednration vanes widely in differ-- 
ent parts of India. Burma leads the way irith nearly 7 per cent, of her 
male population in the primary schools. Then come Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and Assam with between 6 and 6 per cent. The Central PrO' 
vincoa and Bihar have just over and just under 4 per cent, respectively ; 
while towards the end of the b»t come the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab with 3 per cent, and the United Provinces with 2-9 pef 
cent. The total expenditure on primar}' schools has risen in 5 years 
from £1-7 millions to £2 3 millions , but investigation shows that ex- 
penditure on primary schools per head of population varies widely from 
province to province. Bombay is well ahead, with an expenditure of 
over Is ; Madras is a bad second with 5d : the Central Provinces spend 
id : Assam 3d : and in all other Provinces with the exception of the 
North-West Frontier Province, which spends less, the figure is about 2d. 

Both the Government of India and the provincial Governments 
have been much occupied during the year under review with projects 
of primary education. The advance along the lines previously laid 
down, though not startling in extent, has at least been steady. The 
■ economic conditions of the conntiy have not favoured a rapid increase oL 
pupils ; indeed from the reports of most provincial educational depart- 
ments, it is to be gathered that the number of pupils has remained 
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ftluration can I'O inirulacol m ftnr f»irt e! tho area neefet its controL 
Wlion ftluffttu'n »♦ cia>!e corajittliorif, tone froviiion u aecesaarr for 
tliorrmUsion of fen ef ].ui>il.« «tiobut for tbe Act would not bava joised 
K'liool*. The I'foblm bii Lcrn aolrcd by (•rovidm;; that a local body 
in Inlroilueing conii'ulnoii, ahall charge no fees ia any achooli nwintaiced 
by itself, and, if t^lUlrfd. shall pay to the manager* the whole or part of 
any fees of thoje boys who prefer to attend recognise*! pricate schools. 
As’igorous forward policy has been adopted in the whole sphere of Verna- 
cular education, hive-year programniea bare been completed by 
each district board on the basis of its own financial capacity, it being 
the declared aim of every (Jovernment to establish district board schools 
at every centre where a village attendance of not lesa than 6() cluldren 
may be expected. Government Las pledged itself to meet a fixed pro- 
portion of the cost of each approved scheme, and the total recurring 


phases to provide improved fay nnd proopects for teachers, will, on the 
completion ol the present five-year ptogtamrae, exceed £80,000, The 
aggregate capital expenditure on equipment and bmldiags is estimated 
at over £300,000. The fact that hHhwto the Punjab and the United 
Provinces have been comparatively backward in the sphere of primary 
education renders this latest advance all the mote encouraging. 

In Bombay, a relatively forward province, which spends 50 per cent* 
of its total rfncational expenditure upon this 
branch, it is proposed to open up primary 
schools in every village of over 1,000 iuhabitants, and subsequently in 
every village containing more than 500 inhabitants. The pay of Verna- 
cular school teachers has been eubstantially increased, and Government 
intend ultimately to establish a training school in every district of the 
Bombay Presidency and of Sind, with the object of replacing every un- 
trained teacher by a man who has nadergone at least one year’s instruc- 
tion at such a school. The Bombay Govemroent has further provided 
a notable encouragement to municipal efiort in tbe direction of institu- 
ting compulsory education by promising to contribute one half o! tbe 
rost. Several municipalities have aU^y applied for permission to 
introduce compulsion, and it is to be hop^ t^t tbeii example will bu 
widely followed. 

In Bibar and Orissa steps of a similar nature have been taken, 
A new Primary Education Act now authorises 
Municipalities and Unions, sntjject to certain 
renditions, to make primary tducation tompnUoty for ell bo>> ordi- 
narily teaiding within tbe area of their jurisdiction. IIcTe, as elsewhere, 
the development of primary education rests largely in tbe hands of local 
holies, and it will l>e for them to see not only that adequate (aciUtiea 
are provided, but that the money available is spent to the best 
advantage. 

A compulsory Education Act has also been passed for the Centwl 
Beanb Provujces; but in the ease of Bensal, in view 

of the f«ct that etlucatinn is shortly to be a 
transferred subject, it baa been dccidol not to proceftl immediately in 
the Mme direction. Towards the end of the period under review, how- 
ever, import.snt work wasdoncintke formul.stiou of a revi'ed curriculum 
for primary education. It has been published for public criticism and 
comment. On the whole, there is no doubt that the year under review 
has m’tnessed substantial progress in laying down a programme for the 
extension of primaty education among the masses of the population of 
India. If Ibis progress continues upon the lines now laid down, we mar 
roafnlenlly look, before many years are paavvl, to a substantial mo-ll. 
fication of tbe pre-ent unsatisfactory poslion. 
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wliprr f«tm{'ul4orj' pilnoalion br Itwal option otitH, Ifco proviiion for 
fotu|«>hiimean bi" riKiitlol lo jjijU * 1 * 0 . Tb# importanro of fdaeatin? 
iho friiulo coinimiiiity t« not yrt fully rtali'w! by the bulk of pubL’c 
opinion in India ; iniie<n] it wouM not b# too much to say that the 
demand for such otluration is confined to a few advanceil fHaters. 
Hut now that Indians will have the opportunity, under the reforms 
scheme, of tackling the problems of eilucating their country-men and 
rountrj'-women theinselvM, it id hoped that means will be found to 
break down the apathy which has hitherto operated to hamper the 
expansion of female etiueation and to arouse an informed public 
^ inion upon this most important subject. 
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In last yeat’a lepoit vra notieed tbat Mnlvatnmadan education pro- 
, . . eented Bperaal nioblems of its own. Ednca- 

utmusmaun Education. .• n • • .• v ■ i. t 

tionally speaknig, the coromunity is back- 
ward as compared with the Hindns, although aa a result of the increased 
efforts of the last five years, the percentage of Muslim pupils to pupils of 
other communities, bears almost the same proportion as do the Mussal- 
mans themselves to the entire population. The interest which has 
been taken by the community thmselvea m the promotion of their 
own education, commented upon in last year’s report, was increasingly 
ttarufest during the year under renew. Educational conferences 
were held in Tarious places with the obiect of directing the attention 
of the Muslim community to their own educational deficiencies ; and 
in some of these conferences very plain speaking was heard. It is satis- 
factory to note that the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College of Aligarh, 
the difficulties of which were noticed last year, I'a now rapidly recovering 
its position as an educational institution of the first rank. It is hoped 
before long to initiate a project of turning it into a Muhammadan 
TJolverslty. So far as secondary and primary education are concerned, 
special grants have been earmarked in several provinces, notably tbe 
United Provinces, Bengal and Bombay, for tbe promotion of edneation 
among the Mussalnar,s ; special inspecting agencies and training insti- 
tutions have likewise been established. There is a good deal of leewav 
to be made up, particularly as far as higher education is concerned, for 
the number of Muhammadans in Arts colleges, provincial colleges, and 
in higher grade schools i5 still disproportionately smalt. 


In various Indian States, educational progress daring the ye.tr under 
todian SUtes review has been steady. The Oamanit Uni- 
versity of Hyderabad, the foundation of which 
was noticed in last year’s teport, is ptogteasing, if but slowly. This 
baa largely to be e.vplainod by the fact that since the educational medium 
of this University is to be Urdu, it has been found necessary to under- 
take an elaborate series of translations before Umversity work can bo 
senously started. Mysore has a flonrishing University already ; and 
Univeratiea are now projected lor Baroda and Travancore. Several 
Indian States spend a conriderable proportion of their income upon 
education, Baroda leading with a proportion of neatly 11 pet cent, of tbe 
State's gross revenue. A compulsory Education Act has been estahlishwl 
in Baroda; but during the year under review the two-fold calamity 
of famine and pestilence necessitated its snspensioa. Generally spe.ak* 
inf, >t TOay he etsted that tie atm pcdtjnsKfVO Incfian Stafe< are {islfy 
alive to the importance of educatioix, and that they will before long be 
m n position to contribute effectively towards the eilucation of the 
population as a whole, 
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irdttsiml, ra!f!in’'fr»»l, arjJ Bst^en-toral trtiains ba-i b^«i cowfJi^bfj 
MV l*»»p #Irra<|r r>"tc>-a4l that the war ha.4 placet! the 
inilu*tn<4i cf in » ptaxstlon 4)f p«n»!i4r pfonperitj' ; ami the trade 
Umm of the Lait 13 niaiftlh*. tieiptc ita acewnpaninieat of Ugh prices 
am! acarcitr, hai rtill further itiimlated the prwanre which is beieg 
hrtaiight npon Oovemmenl to proarhle technical traininj? for the jronth 
of fiufia. fioa ernmejit has mJilr re^nderl to the beet of its aiilit/ a* 
anal iliirtng the year 19lft-19 a special print of iCO.OOO was earmarked 
for inaliiHtrial *and techru’cal e«1ucation, out of a reenrrinp grant 
of £200,000 for Bgricultural and technical education. The latter grant 
----- There 


Ttehaka! Ci-miian 


was siippleniented by another £13,000 from the wheat profits. There 
has thus been considerable expenditure upon this very important branch 
of education during the period under review. With the gro^ of 
industry in different parts of the country, the difllenltr of placing m 
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suitabls positions bo7s wbo have passed through technical institutions 
ml] gradually disappear. Up to the present time, this has been the 
most crippling disadvantage under which scientific and technical educa- 
tion has laboured in competition with Eterary education. But Govern- 
ment and public opinion are ahbe agreed upon the vital importance of 
spreading throughout the country institutions in which technical train- 
ing is available. The report of the Calcutta University Commission, as 
has already been noticed, laid great stress upon provision by the Uni- 
versities of technical institutions ailordiiig training of a University 
standard. With the change in the control of education which will 
result from the operations of the reforms scheme, the matter will rest very 
largely in Indian hands ; and it is sincerely to be hoped that the enthu- 
siasm with which projects of technical education are now everywhere 
hailed in the press mil translate itself into practical and beneficial 
development. But, as must be obvious from the fact that more than 
70 per cent, of the population of India live by agricultural pursuits, the 
particular Idnd of technical education, which is above all necessary for 
the speedy development of the resoorcca of tie country, is agricultural 
„ 1 „ education We hare noticed in another place 

AjrlcnlWtU EAucaUaa. , v» • v • ^ ,v v*^v 

the work which is being done m the higher 
grades by the Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa In addition 
to this, there are Agricultural Colleges in Bombay, Madras, the United 
Pro>dnee3, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa. 
Plans and estimates have been prepared for the erection of an agricul- 
tural college and a research institute in Burma ; and Bengal also is con- 
sidering the question of having its own agricultural college Higher 
agricultural education has also tecrived consideration at the hands 
of the Calcutta University CommiMion ; and it is gratifying to note 
that the Report has advocated the introduction of agiieultural courses 
in the Umveisily. In addition to providing higher training m the techni- 
cal pursuit of egricultuie, efforta have lot eome ^me been made with 
inctcasiug energy to stimulate sgricultural cducstion of a ksa 6d^an^•e^^ 
type. During the year under review, for example, two sgncuhural 
tiuddlc schools have been opened in the Central Provinces. As a result 
of the propaganda work of the ApicuJtural Department, a keen demand 
lias grown up among the cultivators for new manures, improvol imple- 
nienl8, and scientific methmls. In consequence of this, they are non 
beginning to demand for (heir sons an education which ml] give them 
rsf^r to understand and to apply effectively the results of the expen- 
liicntal research work which is bring earned out by the sgricultiir.il 
experts of the Department. Already, the agricultural pradu.ite is 
increa-ong in roarlct value. In Bombay, for example, the diffieulfy 
which was forr'erlv e.Tperienced in obtaining employment for those 
with some practical knowledge ol srientiCc agriculture Las now 
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CHAPTER V. 

Government and tJie People. 

Mention uaa made in Iasi yeat's lepori of some nf the diffBcnlltea 
wiiich coalrontLsl those responsible lor nuintaimog the internal iran- 
Bjuillity of India. During the fear under rerietr, these dilSeullies were 
largelj augmented owing to the economic stress through wlneli ihe 
hull: (if the population were compelled to paw. 

The imincaot} of the problem involved in preserving peace among 
the population of India is a»t always reaticnl 
Thifrobl^^olPeaMOBj Bnttsh ludia alone there ate some 3|(l 
million people ol widely vary ing cullure elnge* 
These people include races more dnenc from one another than any to 
be found included in the boundanes of a continent hie Curupe Maiiv 
of these peoplo have been for centones habituated to a life of iliwmler, 
and despite the peara of British rule, are still ready on the slightest 
proi oention to return to thdr habits of preying upon tbrir more 
pejcofalaeigUbours. At the other end of the scale, there exists a highly 
educated town popidalion, sccusiomed to the smeiuuei of twentieth 
century existence, end intensely ttsenUal of anything approaching high* 
bandedness on the part of thepolice force. Between UiCm two extreme^, 
the variety is in&iute ; and it says much for the general eSlnenri of 
the police of India that they discharge thm maltilsnous duties with 
surh a general standard of surceaa. In the whole of Bntiih fndu. 
the total strength of the civil police is just under 1 IXXI oricers of tie 
rani of Deputy Superintendent or higher, and |nst over 200,000 ofEcers 
nnd ijictt of lower rank. 

During the year under renew, there has Lcea a satisfactory indication 
that the police are gradually odcanong in the esteem o( the educated 
rommuruty. Thera has been low attack upon the force m the news- 
papers ; there have been fewer complmu of iadiridual highbandolncaa. 
Bat, 0 * was point«<d oat last year, tbepcdice are stHl not Irusted be the 
local section of Indian pubbe opinion. The constsble is still regarOnI 
rather as the potential oppressor of the pcareial riliien. than as his 
friend and helper. To some extept, it would seem that there is 
jiirtificatioa. at iesit in part, for this attitude, which u really ■ hento^ 
from the Lad old dsya when exerutive authority «a« tyBonymoui with 
eomipl and aihitrary pimer. There is still room for improieiaent 
in ill present police system of lud.o, fur lAs ei-ery other oemew it i* 
t tie I 



cImpV ran «n ncconnl o( llie porcriy o( tlis eonnlrp. The total c. 
or the civil police in the ymr 1017 m opprovimatclv US mlllii 
tvorliin j out « on a vernffe of oboiit 4J. per head of the population. 
Many ol the defecte of which the police c.an etill fairly be acena 

Det.«. at Ih. Pelloi “ 'I* nhotdina 

Srtiem. ranks, the pay is not irafEdent to attract in'! 

of the ri"ht stamp to pcrfnnn the difSenlt an 
responsihle task of safrjnianfinj; pnWic peace. The administration i 
India is fully alive to this fact and, during the year under revieiv, step 
have been taken to remedy it. It has long been realized that it is fals 
economy to stara-c the police service ; hut until public opinion had beei 
more or less educated up to taking the same view, it has been difficult 
to rem«!y m&tifrs. Schemes for improving the pay and prospects o 
the rank and file, for providing them with suitable accommodation anc 
for maintaining a more adequate reserve, are under consideration or it 
actual operation almost everysvherc. The sbortage of men to fill 
lapfOTetnenlt. vacancies is already less serious than was the 
case last year; although it is complained in 
several province.s that the inadequacy of the ordinary reserve results in 
leave difScultica which discourage men from joining the service. Sut 
taking ft all round, the police reports from the provinces are much more 
optimistic than was the case with those reviewed last year. Vacancies, 
though still serious, have shown signs of filling up ; almost everywhere, 
discipline is steadily improving and departmental punishments are on 
the decline. The e.Tpendjture sanctioned for schemes of improvement 
in 3918-19 amounting to more than jC 200,0(X) is already beginning to 
produce beneficial results. The e-ipcnditure of this small sum has not 
only improved the condition of the rank and file, but has also allowed 
some £80,000 to be allotted to rotsii^ the pay of the Imperial Police 
Service. The revised rates proposed by the Govenunent of India were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State and came into operation towards 
the end of the period under review. 

Throughout the whole of the year 1919 the police system of India 
has been exposed to a severe strain. Mention 
Striun on toton Police in another place of the lament- 

able disorders which occurred in the Punjab, 
in Bengal, and in Bombay ae a sequel to tie Sal^graha movement. 

As may well be imagined, the first shock of these disturbances was borne 
by the police ; and it must he ascribed largely to their efllcicncy that 
matters did not assume a more serious proportion in the early stages. 
But quite apart from these exceptional instances, war anxieties have 
unsettled the minds of large masses of the population. The effect of 
high prices has been to increase substantially crime of a certain type 
particularly robbery whether wifli or without violence. It is a general 


axiom of police administratioa ui India tbst ciime tends to rise in 
direct proportion to the severities of economic stress ; and durmg the 
period under review, no exception to this rule can be noticed. Food 
riots broke out in several parts of India, and had to be suppressed with 
promptitude. But in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province 
there has been a decrease in crime during the period under review It 
is pleasant to he able to record that die religious disturbances between 
the Hindus and the Huhanimadans, of which mention was made in last 
year’s r^orl, were almost entirely absent during the period under 
review. 

One of the most serious forms of crime with which the poHce of India 
are caDed to deal, is that of dacoity, or gang 
robbery. This is particularly formidable in 
the United and the Central Provinces, where large tracts still exist in 
which the population is thin and comiounicationB are difficult. In 
the United Provinces, there were in 1919 regular pitched battles 
between bands of robbers and the police. The difficulty of dealing with 
these gangs is largely angmented by the fact that they conunit such 
atrocious cruelties on the unfortunate villagers that few css be found to 
give evidence against them. Thus it is difficult to catch them except 
red-handed, and aa they disperse and collect with peat rapidity, such 
a task is not easy, Fortunately, however, there is a growing tendency 
on the part of the villagers to co operate with the police lu bringing such 
robbers to justice ; and the teporta for the period under review provide 
several instances of marked hetoUm on Use part of ordinary villagers 
and law paid village watchmeu. Some of the leaders of these robberies 
are regular outlaws with a pnce on their beads In the Saugoi district 
of the Central Fiovinces two outlaws named Dhiraj and Eusjal Singh 
with their companions committed no fewer than five raids and 40 rob- 
beries, completely terroruing tie whole of the North and West of the 
district and encouraging minor criminals to form gangs of their own 
and emulate their exploits. Their murders included the shooting oi a 
head-constable, and the kidnapjnng of a police inlotmer, who was way- 
laid, tied up to a tree and shot dead in cold blood. A large batch oi 
officers and men had to be spedaQy deputed to deal with this gang ; 
but the robbers had so over-awed the neighbourhood that they were 
able to get well away from the seme of their crime before the panic- 
stricken villagers dared to report offences. Fortunately, however, 
the police had a thoroughly well deserved success in a raid, in the course 
of which the leading robbers were killed and tbe gang was dispersed. 

It will readily be seen that when a force so small as that of the Indian 
“ confronted with the task of main- 
taining order throughout such a vast area, it 
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ttttiil nweiMfily tlcpeml very UrgHy for iti ffliri''ncy wpon tJ)*} htlp 
which givca it l)y the gcncrM public. There urc frcfj'icnt complaints 
from the provinces tbnt the public mflintnins an attitude of apathy, 
displaying little sense of civic responsibility in assisting the police to 
bring offenders to book. It is perhaps not always realised that civic 
responsibility is a plant of very alow growth, and that nnti! the system 
of local self-government in India is extended more widely and is founded 
more surely on Iho estimation of the people, it is diflicnlt to expect any 
marked change in the public attitude. Sometimes, indeed, public 
opinion is quite definitely against the police, this being more especially 
the case when any question of religion enters in. From the Uiuted 
I’rnvincc.s, two CJiaca of human sacrifice arc rcportwl. One boy and one 
girl were aacriCccd to propitiate certain dcitic.s ; and though the murder- 
ers of the boy were conviciwl, the case could not be brought home to 
the murderers of the girl owing to local opposition among the population 
of the village concerned. Signs arc not wanting, however, that this 
Httitudo oil the part of the public is gradually undergoing a change. 
This result may be ascribed not merely to the increasing dislike of 
ilisotdor, but also to the growing effidcncyof thcstcpswiichthepoliec 
take in dealiug mtli serious trouble. As an example of the latter, there 
limy be (Quoted the instance of a formidable outbreak which occurred 
among the Mopplas, fanatical Muhammadans of the Malabar Coast. 
After committing several murders among the sutrounding population, 
tlic fanatics retired into a stronghold. A punitive force including motor 
transport with a 2‘5 gun was rushed to tbe spot and the stronghold was 
reduced with a promptitude and vigour which must unqaestiona y 
have acted as a most salutary object-lesson to the beholders. 

During the period under review, anarchical crime has still furt er 
declined. For the first time since 1907, the 

Anarchical Crime. Government is able to report that no 

member of the public lost liis life at the hands of the revolutionary party. 
Three gallant police officers were, however, killed wlule attempting to 
arrest anarchists. During the period under review a number o pri^ 
minenfc revolutionaries were arrested and Some seixures of arms a 
other implements of revolutionary crime were made in Bengal. 

record of the year is a hopeful augury of the final success of t e o ce ■ 

of the IntelUgence Branch in their struggle with revolutionary conspi- 
racy. Although the party which hopra to attain its end by ^ , 

crime is still alive, its influence is steadily waning. Itisiiottoo mu 

to hope that with the entry of India upon her career of progress 
responsible government, tbose impatient spirits who . 

an outlet for their energies in anarchical crime will be able to ev 
themselves to the promotion by consfatutional means of the en w 
th«y have at heart. During the period under review, there was on y 



one sensational conspiracy case, knosm as the Mainpuri case, in which 
„ . iudffment was dcKvered on the 1st September 

mi It ™ j^ed that a .ectrt tevoto- 
tionary sodety esi&ted in Hdnpuri, to which, some 50 persons, scattered 
up and down various adjacent districts of the United Provinces, 
belonged. Misgoided youths led astray by older and cleverer men 
lent themselves to the task oi worldiig for the overthrow oi British 
tola. The society worked along four lines, propaganda, military 
outbreak, secret service, and industrial activity. Its members had 
been successful in collecting a small quantity of fire-arms, with the 
aid of which they were able to comrmt some estremdy brutal crimes. 
One of the worst of these took place in the Hatdoi district, the victim 
of which was a well-to-do Brahmin widow. A band of young men, 
encouraged by the fact that there were only women in the house, made 
a rmd, shot one mmd-servant dead and tortured the tnisbiess of the 
home until she showed the whereabouts of her moveable property 
They finally made o3 with cash and ornaments to the value of £600, 
hut not before they had shot two villagers who obstructed them Tho 
success with which these wretched criminals were brought to justice 
is very creditable to the Criminal Intelligence Department but the ready 
help which was afiotded by multitudes of peaceably disposed person 
revealed more clearly than anything else the growing publio cpuuou 
against crime of this description- And despite the disturbances wfueh 
have occurred in various pacta of India during the period under review, 
It is very significant that it has not been found necessary to put into 
operation the new legislative weapon, forged for tbo suppression of 
inarchical crime known as the Bowlatt Act. 

During the year under review, a good deal of public attention has 
been directed to the question of jail adminis- 
tration. As may easily be imderstood, in a 
"untty cl Ibe sizcoflnfhatbeeftortsolthol/ical Governments toim* 
prove the systems o£ jail management, being carried on under widely 
ifierent conditiotu, have not attained an miual success Generally 
peaking, it is believed that attention has rmunlybeen directed liitherto 

0 the improvement of prison ftdmhusliatKrti on hnes and standards which 

1 recent times have undergone considerable modification in the West as 
result of changing ideas Further, there is too httic intereommuiuca- 
011 between the jail administrattve agenries of the diflerent province.'!, 
hich ate thereby to some extent deprived of the benefit which they 
ould otherwise derive from pooling their experience. IVhiJe exact 
ojformity of procedure in all provinces is probably undesirable and 
wtsialy very diS&cnlt nl %AwvtowA, is every reason why the 
sacral principles governing the treatment of criminals should be the 
me throughout the country. It was with the idea of investigating 
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ttc whole question of pnson ii(1nunJ*tr.‘'fiou in India and applying to 

The Indian PrI,on, Co«- "f 

million. ^•nm.ablc of the cip<'ntn''c winch ha.? recently 

hern gaincfl in the West, the Covernment 
of India appointed, In Ufay 1919, n comfnis.?ion to deal with the whole 
nmffer. The commksion assembled in I.ondon, and c-ramined the 
working of the prison ayatem of flrent Dritain. After investigating 
prison condition.? in certain other coemfries, the memlwrs arrived in 
India towards the end of the jicriod under review, and at the moment 
of writing arc engaged in tonring the jail? of the various provinces. 
They have been instructed to examine the efficacy and appropriateness 
of the c.Tisting system of prison administration, including the penal 
settlement of the Andamans and settlements of criminal tribes; the 
possibility of strengthening the reformatory influence of prison admims- 
tration and of discriminating in regard to the treatment of criminals 
of different closaca and ages ; and the best means of assisting prisoners 


after release to regain a position in society. 

It must not, however, bo imagined that the appointment of this eom* 
7.11 mission implies that the questions which it 

^ has been ask«l to investigate have not for many 
yeare been the subject of study in India. The best of the Indian jails, 
there is good reason to believe, are in some respects ahead of the jails of 
European countries. The system of promoting prisoners out of the dread 
monotony of ordinary jail existence, of giving distinctive dress and a 
email rate of pay to selected men, has Jong been ths practice of the ad- 
ministration in certain provinces. Increasing attention is paid to the 
ameliorative treatment of criminals, and to the possibility of xecIaimiDg 
them for decent society, hloch progress has been made towards the 
ideal of teaching prisoners useful trades which will enable them to earn 
an honest livelihood on their release. And since the largest numbe^ 
prisoners — 90,000 out of a maximum daily population of under 170,^ 
—come from the agricultural community, the experiment ia now 1^®^ 
tried of teaching them the latest agriciiIturBl improvements under t e 
supervision of the local agricultural department. 

JaU Industries. Agricutural assistants take classes of prisoners 

round the various fields of a demonstration farm, and give lectiwes on 
each plot. In the Central Provinces, it has been found that the ] 
agricultural farm, after deducting the cost of labour of the prisoners, 
can show a net profit at the end of the year. Jail Industrie of vario^ 
kinds, such as printing, oil pressing, brick and tile malong, , 
making, paper-makiiig and weaving, have long been carried on wi 
success, and have now attained a condition which enables them to pvy 
at least some portion of the expense of the Indian jail system to « 
community. The cost is increaang 3 rear by year. In 1918 it amoun 
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to a«aily £760,000 — aa jncte&sa vl £150,000 oa last year’s figures. ISiia 
U attributable to a rise ia tbe jail popnlatioa which, stood at a daily 
arersge of 116,000 as against 112,000 ia 1917, and to the greatly en- 
hanced cost of foodstufb ; both the one and the other being the direct 
consequence of the economic stringency which has characterised the 
period under review. It is however satisfactory to notice that the 
earning of the prisoners amounted to £98, OW) in the year under review — 
£8,000 more than in 1917. hluch lematna to be done in the direction of 
developing jail industries, and the teeomrnendationa of the jail commis- 
sion are awaited with the greatest interest. The goal to be aimed at 
would seem to be to make the penal system educative and remedial 
without depriving it of its value as a deterrent. 

The treatment of youthful convicts is a topic which has recently 
come to the fore in India, with the increased interest m social reform 
which is so marked a feature of present-day thought. 

The system o! segregating prisoners between the ages of 18 and 23 

^ from other ptisoners, which is pursued Iw 

Toafhfol Prliosen. ‘ ^ 

several Local uovemmeatg, has been wockii^ 
very satisfactorily Great stress is laid on moral and religious instrae- 
tion, and a special feature is made of physical drill. The efforts which 
ate being made in some provinces to reclaim the unfortunate youths 
interned on charges of sedition, continue to bear valuable fruit. In 
two provinces, the Borstal system b doing evtremely wed. In Bombay 
the munber of adolescents at the juveiule )ail has increased from 140 
to 180, and a great deal of excellent work has been done The conduct 
and work of the class boys «as good , and at the close of the year, lads 
were learning carpentry, gardening, amitby-work and masonry. In 
thecaseoftbcPunjabBorstaljail.resuJts havebeen even more striking. 
There has been a decided iniprovement in the outturn of the factories 
at tbe jail, combined with an advance in the quality and method of 
teaching. The jail has supplied labour to the woollen mills at Dhariwal, 
which have been engaged eolely on Government work throughout the 
war. So satisfactory was the work of tbe boys that at tbe desire of the 
manage:, the number of youths employed was increased until a daily 
average of over 100 was rcacheiL The maa.agnment of the mills has 
offered prisoners on their release permanent employment, free quarters, 
and instruction in the higher and more remunerative form ol work. 
But although Government can do much by way of providing a really 
sound training for prisoners under its charge, ultimate success of 
any movement for reclaiming prisoners most remain in the hands of tho 
general public. There arc already in existence certain oigaaizations 
which have done most valuable work up and down India in wring for 
dischargcil prboners, and ia providjiig a respectable livelihood for con- 
ditionally lelc-tscd men. Amoi^ these tbe Salvation Amy deserves 
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inost honourable mention. In the Bombay President, the Released 
Prisoners Aid Society has now completed three years of active 
existence. Prisoners’ Aid Societies ate also at work in other parts of 
the Presidency ; and the same benevolent activities are carried on in 
other large centres throughout India. But the work which is being 
done at present is a mere fraction of what may be done in the future 
if only public interest can be sufficiently roused upon this most 
important social question. 

Another social problem of such importance as to demand passing 
The Criminal Ttiles. « ‘hat presented by the criminal 

tribes. As mentioned in the last year's report, 
there are some 4 million individuals who in India have as their heredi* 


tary professions theft or burglary. To these occupations they cling 
with great tenacity, for they have pursued them for generations untold. 
Their hole structure of social habits is conceived upon the basis of crime. 
Attention has for some time been devoted to dealing with these people, 
who in some provinces arc icsponsiHo for by fat the largest proportion 
of the petty crime committed. An Act passed in 1011, knmvn s.s the 
CViminnl Tribes Act, pernutted portions of these disorderly classes of tbe 
jwpulation to bo concentrated into settlements, where they ore subjcctwl 
. . . ... . to adequate eu|>cr\T8ion and a.ssist«l to gam 

on e «mea j. ^ livelihood. Tlio problem prescntetl 

by these criminal tribes is particularly important in the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, Bombay, and certain of the Indian States. The local 
governments of the Punjab and of Bombay have spent a good deal of 
money upon their settlements, and have generally pursued the policy of 
reclaiming the criminals by a policy of finn kindness. As a whole, the 
settlements in these two provinces are located in places whero there u a 
demand for labour outside tho seltleiDcnt. In the Uniteil Provinecs. a 
rather diflerent policy is pursued. It Juis not been found possible to spend 
quite so niueh money upon tho aettlement.s, and more uso is luado of 
voluntary agencies, such as the S.»lvation Army. Iluro tho settlements 
dejiond largely upon inilustnes actually carrinl on within their bonlen. 
But there can be no question as to tho value of the work which i.s being 
jK-rformed in all three provinces, though hitherto the Ihinjab and Bombay 
have been able to show iimre sinking rcaulti Isith in tho prosperity 
nf the settlements and in the decrtosing number of crimes which have 
Iswn brought homo tu criminal tribesmen. If the whole problem is t" 
be taikled in a satisfactory manner, it is very neceesary to pursue the 
j'olicy of ro-operstion between British Imlia and the Indian fctates , 
otbenrlM there is » risk J,*3t the friUre shookl, when the love of wand«- 
^ . ifig seizes on them, escape from their s<-ttfe' 

TU tofiaa *ul«. and make their w.y over the Under into 


noa-Britiai territory. This Uci, i 


I the obvious adr»ntag« 



oJ formnlati:^ some bind o£ common poKcy fls a result of expenencS 
gained in. snch different conditions as those of the Punjab, the Umted 
Provinces, and Bombay, induced the Government of India, at the close 
of the period under review, to hold a conference for the consideration 
of the working of the Criminal Tribes Act in 
Confer- iifftjent pacta of India. The proceedings of 
flua conference have not as yet been pubhahed ; 
but it is understood that it has been found possible to lay down 
certain broad lines of poKcy appUcable to the varying conditions 
both of British India and of the Indian States. High praise must be 
given to voluntary agencies, such as the Salvation Army, and the 
various Indian leagues for social service, for the admirable way in 
which they have assisted the Administration in dealing with this im- 
portant problem. 


lioeal SeU-Govemaeot. 


As was noted lu last yeu'a report, the system of local self-govetU' 
meut now existing tn India is largely the 
creation of British ^e, and does not constitute 
a coutiuuatiou of the indigenous mstitutious which were found in 
the pre-British period. This is particularly true of the system of 
municipal admiaistcotioo. Starting from the Presidency Towns in 
the 17th century, municipal institutions gradually developed until 
in the year 1S42 an attempt was made to apply them to towns is 
the country districts. In ISbO, an Act, more workable than its 
predecessor, was passed which applied to the whole of India and 
the foundation of the present mumcipal system was then laid. 
The first great extension of this system under British rule dates from 
the years 1881-83, when Lord Ripon’s Government issued orders which 
had the effect ol laying down the principles of local self-government 
and determining the general lines goveroiog the administration of muni- 
cipalities up to the present day. 


The fuDctious of the municipalities are classiffed under the iieaJs 
of public safety, health, eonvenience, and instruction ; and for their 
discharge, various powers are conferred on munieipsl conunitfecs 
by the Municipal Acts and by the bye-laws framed under (liem. The 
municipalities derive about two-thirds of their aggregate income from 
taxation, the prindpal item m which is the house and land tax. This 
in the year under review amoonted to over 20 per cent, of their total 
income. Octroi produced 17 per cent., and the next most productive 
item was the water rate; whi^ brought in over 11 per cent, 
oi the total income. Othei iteans ol revenue are proceeds of municipal 
lands and bmldings, which duEmg the year under leview, were respon- 
sible for mote thin 17 per cent, ofthe total income of the tauniapalities. 
Generally speaking, this income is small, neatly 40 pet cent. o£ the ail- 



India figure being provided hj fotJr great citlei, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Rangoon. Tb« total income oftbe municipalities up and 
down India amounts to just over £C million etcrling but tbe 
average income of all taken together is only £5,COO. Since last year’s 
report was written, the total number of municipalities in British Iniiia 
have risen from 721 to 725, and there arc now a total of more than 17 
million people rcridciit nithin their limits. Even so, thisfigurerepre- 
flcnts only 7 per cent, of the total {wpnlation of British Indi.i and of 
the municipahtics incindwl in the total figure of 725, 532 had 

n ... . u . * impolatioa of less than 22,000. Elected 

Compoutlon ol MoateU _ . ^ ^ \ , 

palltles. members amount to ul per cent, of the total 

number iit all municipalities taken together. 
Ex‘ 0 /Jicio members are 13 per cent, and nominated members 33 per 
cent. In all raunicipalitica taken together, tbe non-officials out- 
numher the officials in the proportion of nearly 5 to 1, the prepon- 
derance being greatest in the city of Calcutta, where 91 per cent, of 
the members are non-officials. Reckoning tbe numbers of all the 
municipalities io British India together, it is found that 91 per cent, 
of them are Indians. 

The total expeuditure of tbe municipufitics of British India, tnefadieg 
that debited to the head of *' extraordinary " and “ debt ” affloanted in 
1017-18 to between £5 million and £C million sterling. Tbe two main 
items of expenditure, amountiug respectively to 17 and 14 per cent., 
come under the beadiog of conservancy and public works ; water supply 
and drainage together amount to nearly 13 per cent ; while education 
and medical relief are approximately equal at the figure of 7 pet cent. 

Those functions which are assigned in urban areas to the municipah'- 
ties are in rural areas assigned to the distnet 
Distnct Board*. boards. In each district there is a hoard, 
Buboidniate to which are two or more sub-district boards, while m 
Bengal, Madras, Bihar and Orissa, there are also union committee. 
Altogether there axe in India about 200 district boards, with 639 sab- 
district boards subordinate to tbein, and 639 union conmuttces. The 
population of the tracts over which boards have jurisdiction, was, accord- 
ing to the local reports, some 213 million in 1917-18. About 50 per 
ceaC. of the m&ohers ot tbs Boards sre elected, 
tbe remainder being either nominated or «- 
q^cio. The percentage of elected members ^ 
varies from roughly 75 per cent, in the United Provinces and 74 per cent, 
in the Central Provinces, to 38 per cent, in the Punjab and 30 per cent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The boards are practically manned by Indians 
ivho constitute 94 per cent, of the whole membership. During the 
period under review, the total income of the district boards in Britis 
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India amounted to roughly £5 roiIIion% an incteaso of £2C,000 upon last 
year’e iiguics. TLe average income of each 
^ district board together iritb its subordinate 
sub-district boards was £20,000. TIi« most important item in their 
revenue is provincial rates vrliicb represent a proportion of the total 
income of the boards vnrj-ing from 21 per cent, in the Central Provinces 
to 62 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa. Their principal objects of expen- 
diture are construction and maintenance of public works, which in the 
year under review, amcainted to £2 million, education amounting to 
£1:2 Tnilbon, and medical tcliel amounting to something under £ half 
a million. 

During the year 1019, there has been a marked activity on the part 
of the great towna of British India in the 
provemen s. of impeos'ement. Both Calcutta and 

Bombay have flourishing Improvement Trusts, the work of each in 
tackling the housing problem, improving the sanitation of the city, and 
iDcreasing the amenities of life, is already making itself felt. A similai 
Trus\ was started during the year under review for Lucknow, which 
promises before long to develop into tbo most beautiful city in India. 
Although eDgineering works in connectiM with municipal im' 
piorementa are still sadly hampered by the conditions inherited as a 
legacy {rotn the war, yet on the whole it may be said that the activities 
of the Improvement Trusts during the period under review have been 
remarkable. In the case of Calcutta, for example, the activities of the 
Improvement Tnist include the development of suburban areas, the 
clearing of congested district*, the widening of streets, far-reaching 
drainage schemes and the like. 

At present it is really only in the largest towns that the institutions 
of local self-government work in a manner comparable to those of the 
^Vest, and the unsatisfactory nature of the work of the smaller munici- 
palities has for some time occnpied the attention of Government. In 
last year’s report, releience was made to a eompiebensive resolution 
of the OoveriwuTOt of India, the wnv of which was to lay down the lines 
of a policy along wUcli future development iti municipal aeU-govetn- 
ment might proceed. The motter has long 
attracted considerable attention in the press of 
India, It being pointed out on the one side that 
many of the municipal boards are inefficient in their administration, 
and on the other side that they havenot hitherto receivedafair chance to 
acquire the necessary training, masmneh as there has usually been a 
skilled executive officer, fulfiUingtheiuxictioua of chairman of the board, 
wboia able audwillingtodischaigeall the requisite functions. The re- 
solution of the GovemmeatofBidia, to which reference has already been 
made, puts in the forefront of the objects of local self-government, the 



training of the people in the managemetit of fhWr rnm nfTalrs; this 
means that pofiticnl education must lake precedence om departmental 
efficiency. It is hoped that in mnnicipaUtics there will he a general 
replacement of nominated official chairmen by elected non-official 
chairmen. At present, ronghly one-third of the chairmen of mnni- 
cipalities in India ore nominated officials, one-third elected officials, 
and one-thini elected non-offidals. The tendency undonbtedly is in the 


ilirection of making all the chairmen elected non-officials, althongh it is 
to he noted that in at least one i * .1 


r proTioce, manicipalities have not always 
been eager to avail themselves of this privilege where it has exist^. 
Tlio general relaxation of governmental control over local bodies is 
steadily proeenling, and there is every hope that before long the addi- 
tional re.xpoiHihility thrown opon the members of these institutions 
will iiuliteo them to take a greater interest in their work. Already 
iliiring the year under review, there are signs that this is happening. 

Th Pnsisb Punjab, where the reports were not alto- 

* * ■ getber encouraging during the year 1917-18, 

it now appears that in the bigger towns the elections produced all the 
bustle uud escitemeut of a keen contest, althongh is the smaller 
places an apathetic attitude prevailed among voters. At present as a 
general rule, it may be stated that the bigger tbe town tbe greater the 
force of p\ihlic opinion in maiDlainiog the zeal of the montcipal commis- 
eloncrs for the people’s welfare. Bat there seems reason to believe that 
with a general relaxation of official control, the spirit of keenness may 
make itself felt in the smaller tovnis also. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, where local self-government is of 
N. W. F. Fronocs. recent origin, there are already signs that 

tbe members of the committees of several municipalities are actuated 
bv genuine public spirit. Although there have been some complaints 
ns to lack of initiative, it is generally agreed that the majority of the 
members do justice to the responsibilities placed upon them. But 
it should be noticed that the attitude 0 / apathy towards mimic/psl 
administration, which largely characlerisea the general public, is by 
no means confined to North-Western India, where these institutions are 
perhaps less in harmony with tbe general political development of the 
educated classes than is the case ekewhere. In a province like Bihar 
and Orissa, progress in local self-government 
BQtar ana Orlfsa. But tgre as elsewhere, 

elections are now beginning to be hotly contested on the lines of definite 
parochial policy. TnthecaseofthePatnacitymunicipality.for example, 
a strong party on the board now considers itself to have been returned 
with a definite mandate for retraichment of expenditure and for effi- 
cient management within the resources of the municipality. In general, 
it may be mentioned that mumcipalitte display reluctance to employ 



such powers of taxation as are at present in their possession. A general 
illusion that Government possesses an inexhanstive purse still persists 
Tmaon ^ many places ; and while many urban bodies 

are willing to support costly schemes of sanitary 
improvement, their suggestions for financing them often do not go 
beyond a declaration of poverty and an appeal for a Government grant. 
The burden of municipal taxation in many towns is not as great a« 
ratepayers may be expected to snpport. The revenue of local bodie.s 
is generally consideredinexpansive, but there is soma reason to believe 
that in many parts of India, their expansion hasnot been safficienth’ 
investigated. In last year's report, mention was made of a carefullv 
ronducted economic survey of a Bengal district, which has establisheil 
lieyond question the fact that local taxation yields to the local authori- 
ties only one hall per cent, of the total income of the population of that 
ili«trict. ButitiapiobahlethatmatteTawill goonmucKas at present, 
until the latcpayera or those influencing them become convinced that 
the ptovUioa of material benefits m the way of improved conditions of 
living is worth the sacrifice involved in the burden of heavier taxation, 
ft 13 impoasfhre for Government to hasten this coDsumiaation directly, 
otbermse than by educating the people in the principles of pubho health 
and sanitation. In several provinces during the year under review 
the local Governments hare announced their intention of organizing an 
extensive publicity campaign in the larger towns towards this end. 
Buring the year 191d, an interestiog experiment has been oisde in the 
case of Bengal, by holding a oonference of representatives of the various 
It i> e«»e»iiy tb.i 

in esses where charges or apathy can bo sus- 
tained against son-oScial members of these boards, it has been due to a 
considerable extent to the fact that in the district officer they possessed 
ft chairman who waa able and wrlbng to do the bulk of the work and to 
ehouldet the lesponsibiUty. It ie certainly the case that the district 
olEcer, owii^ to the amount of touring which he has to do in the 
ordinary course of his duties, and the intimate knowledge which he 
possesses of all particulars of bis distnet, is peculiarly well qualified to 
direct and control the work of the distnet board. But this very effi- 
ciency on his part has probably bad the tendency to discourage activity 
on the part of the nou-official element. The Bengal Government 
already some little time ago invited the boards in five ^stricts to elect 
their own non-official chairman and it was annousced at the conference 
to which reference has already been made, that from the commencement 
of the loUowing financial year Ifi more boards w«e to be invited to follow 
this course of action. The bol^iig of this conference, under the presi- 
dency of His Excellency the Governot cf Bengsl, sronsed considerable 
interest both among the pnblio and in the press ; and msy be expected 
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to prcKliiro cxcrllont in inrrpnxlnp tlio Ic»>rrinp^^ of the non-officra 

memhrrB. But Bince iimlci the new Kh^mfl of reform, local ««>If-gorem 
mcnt ia to figure nmong (he traiuferrcfl sulijcrta, Bcveral provincia 
CJovcriimcnts during the i^riod under review have announced theii 
intention of niMpending legislation upon which they had previoadj 
cmhnrked until rikIi time as the new reformed councils shall have been 
constitiiteil. As a resnit of this, there has been perhaps leas positive 
nctivity on the part of provincial Oovemmenfs in promoting the eiten- 
eion of local nelf-govcrnment, than was the case in the preceding year. 
^\c turn now to a briel examination of the course which has been 
LejliUHoB. P“Mucd in law-making during the period 

unilct review. In the previous chapters of this 
report, occasion has l«:cn taken to notice from time to time the more 
important measures which have been passed by or introfluced in the 
PreTkcM Coondli. I''"''"'''”' council,. The period 

under review has been marked, so far as the 
provincial law-making bodies arc concerned, by great activity in 
the sphere of education, public health, and local self-goveromest. 
Reference may be tuadc in passing to the important Bills for primary 
education which have been passed in the Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and 
elsewhere. It is further to be noticed that the problem of rising house 
tents has attracted attention both in Rangoon and in Bombay, with 
the result that the provincial Governments of Bombay and Borina have 
passed Acts restricting the undue rise of rents and a similar measnie 
has been introduced in the Bengal Legislative Ccuncil. In hladras a 
new Act fot the municipal administration of hladras City was passed 
in March and brought into force in October, and a Bill regarding Mutis- 
sal municipalities has also been introduced. In Bombay, among other 
interesting enactments, special mention should be made of a Bill now 
awaiting the Viceroy’s assent, which has the object of making clear 
that betting offices are within the purview of the Bombay Residency 
Gambling Act, and of suppressing betting in streets and other pnbhc 
places. Considerations of space forbid the examination, province hy 
province, of the legislative work which has been accomplished in the 
year 1919 ; but as was the case in last year’s report, the activities of the 
Imperial Legislative Council are worthy of study since they will be 
found sufficiently characteristic of other law-making bodies in modem 
India. 

The Delhi session of the Indian Legislative Council of the year 1919 
was very largely taken up with debates upon 
the Rowlatt Bills. Of these, an account has 
been pven dsewhere. But a further feature 
was the novel procedure adopted in the introduction of the Budget. 
I/>rd (then Sir James) Meston introduced a welcome variation upon 




former procedure when he prefoced the long and detailed Financial 
Statement by a speech, in which he confined himself to re-renewing 
the salient economic featnrea of the past 12 months. IHien the 
financial statement came ondee discussion, several resolutions of en 
interesting character were moved. Mr. B. N Satina moved a tesoln- 
tion to the efiect that the allotment pimidlng for the flotation of a loan 
of £10 millions he reduced to £4 miHions, with the idea of applying the 
surplus to sanitation, education the provision of water-supply for n-ral 
areas, and other airnilar ohjecta The resolution was oppesea ‘ but 
Lord Meston’a statement went ao fat to re-assuie the mover that it was 
ultimately withdrawn Another letoluticn hy the sarnc gentleman 
for an increase of £1 million to provide for the extension and imprc vp- 
ment of primarj’ education was negatived, although symp.nhefic 
statements were made as to fioxernmcnt's anxiety in pushing forward 
this most important branch of progress There was also a resolutiiui 
for the reiluction cf Budget allotment for railways, which was negatived 
The years of war have played auch havoc alike with rolling-stock end 
permanent way that it was pointed out that any attempt to cuTtail 
cxpandituie on this head would aenoualy endanger the life of hens 
which had lain golden eggs to the extent of aome £^0 milliora annuall? 

As a protest against the passing of the Bowlaft Art. four additional 
members resigned their seats and this nece«- 
***'**b!k* 1I}M.* bve-elocfiona to fill tha vacancies Ap- 

plications questioning the validity of two of 
these byo-elcctiona were received end m one case tha eicction was after 
enquiry declared to ba'ic been duly made But in ihe second ears 
ciitain ol the chargea of corrupt ptattjeea, brought against the auccesa 
lul candidate, were held to have been pitivnl and the elertion was do 
dared void, 


The attendance at the Sin*te eewsion in Pipfember 1PI9 was not at 

n, Etoi. '■ r'-;-- >;»" ti- 

ofanumlM-roi members m J.nglsml m cor. 
ncction with the scheme of constitutionsl reforms Keveitheless thim 
weto 12 tueetings of cour,cil. and a cousidcrnliV* amount of Ivu^ineiw «n* 
ttansacted. Jiotire was teveise*! ol wo fewer than R2n questions snd 
•J"! resolutions, of which IW que^ionswererepluxl to and t" rewilufiona 
were ttiosol in coiircil ))unrg the aeicdon. twenty It, JN were intro* 
dureil, and surtecn were passed into law The f< flowing ddaiU of the 


resolutions di«cu«seil in Council will l.e of some importance as showing 
dearly the active interest with which non-rfHcitl msnilbcra of Conned 
follow the work of ttovcrrinenl 


On the lOih S<'pfeml*crl£»JP. 3fr. H N*. Kama moicl a I’.csotiition 
reqnrstirp tl.e Oovr wr-Ccrcret in Conncil i.. 
cmvey («l to If-t Vs.esty t'e King Kn-}.cior 


BsMlaUeaa 



llip htmblc oI loyalljr .„J cmip.tnlatioM of H, peopl, of 

In<Iia on tliB conolmion of a victorious p^acp. (6) to His Sfaj^sty’s Xaval 
Mililnry and Air force, including the Royal Indian Jlarine and the 
Mercantile Marine, the grateful appreciation and thanks of India’s citi- 
zens for their vnitiahle services and heroic deed? of daring, endarance, 

skill and sacrifiee during the great war. and (e) to the civil service,, more 
caprcinlly to the Munitions. Railway and Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ments the thanks of the country for their supreme devotion to duty 
during the war. The corilia] support of the Council was accorded to 
the Resolution which was unanimously adopted. 

In reply to the terms of the Resolution the following telegram was 
received from the Peeretaiy of Pf.ite • — 

I have Laid the message of the Legislative Council before 
Ills Majesty the King-Empcror. who desires me to 
request that you will convey to Members of Council an ex- 
pression of the pleasure and satisfaction with which he has 
accepted their congratulations on the conclusion of a victo- 
rious peace, and their inspiring assurance of loyalty. By 
Ilis ^fajesty's Command I have commcsicsted the message 
to the Prime Minister, and to Parliament, to ensure that the 
terms of its generous appreciation reached all to whom they 
extend, and I am antborised to ask that you will expres 
the deep admiration felt by this country at large for the 
great services rendered by India in the proseention of the 
war, and for the successfd heroism of her soldiers and sus- 
tained co-operation of her citizens m eSorts which hare 
brought the great struggle to a triumphant conclusion. 

The next Resolution on the 10th September was one by Mr. Jladin 
Mohan Malanya, which lecommended the appointment of a commis- 
sion to inquire into the causes of the recent disturbances in the Punjab 
and the propriety of the measures adopted in dealing with them. The 
appointment of a Committee of Enquiry haring already been announced 
by His Excellency the Mceroy on the 3rd September, the mover found 
himself in some difSculty, and after so imsuccessful endeavour to amend 
his Resolution, decided to proceed with it in its original form. A some- 
what heated and acrimonious debate followed and was continued on the 
12th September, when the motion was put to the Council and negatived 
without a division. 

Two somewhat similar Besolntions were moved on the same 
day by Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda. He first recommended the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the causes and nature of the 
recent outbreaks of disorder in Delhi. Sir William lincent having 
expUmed that the Punjab Enquiry «onId cover the case of Delhi al-’o. 
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the Resolution was by leave of the Conncil mfhdrawn. The second 
Resolution related to the circtunstanccs of the firing upon the crowds 
in Calcutta in April 1919, but rccei\-cd no support from the representa- 
tives of Bengal on the Council and little support from the Council in 
general. The Resolution was rejected 

On the 15th September ifr. Qianda. in moving a Resolution recom 
mending that Simla should cease to be the summer headquarters of the 
Punjab Government, contended that the matter ivas of more than pro- 
\nncial importance. The members from the Punjab lent no support to 
the proposition, and Sir William Vincent on behalf of Government 
opposed the Resolution in the specific form in which it was framed. 
Ife referred to the proposals made by Lord Curcon s Government in 
1903 and m 1903 that the Punjab Government should be moved from 
Simla and that Simla should be made an Imperial enclave, and the reasons 
which led the Secretary of State to reject those proposals. Sir William 
Vincent further explained that the matter had been re-oxamineil by a 
Committee in 1917, and that the Committee hod decided not to make any 
specific recommendation but to leave the questnin open for di«ciission 
should necessity arise. Ife thought the Conned «ouM do well to le.ivc 
the question at that. The Resolution was however, pressed and lust 

Sir Gianda next moved a Resolution recommending that immeilisto 
Steps be taken for the reduction of the prevailing high prices of food 
and cloth Sfr, Slant in reply examineil the cau<ev of and erj’Iained 
the steps tha't had been taken to deal nith the problems of scarritv aixl 
the liigh prices of foo<]-stulTa. The disensMon nos resumed <>n the ICth 
September nhco Sfr. Lev gave a short sceount of the measures sdopteil 
to deal with the high pnees of cloth The Itew.lulion was eveniually 
accepteii by Government and adopted bv the Council in a slightly amend- 
eil form. 

Sir DInshaw Wacha's kindred Resolution recommending the appoint- 
ment of ft committee to investigslr siid rejMwl on the extent to ninth 
pnifitrerirg la prevalent in India and to suggest remedies, «as bI<o ac- 
cejilcsl by Government in a modified fonii and adoptnl bv the Counril. 

On the same day Jft Natbmal brought foraatda nuition recommend- 
ing the introduction of a Bill to c«tal'b<-h and incorporate a Univermty 
at Kagjmr. Mr. 3fuhanimad Sbafi the Kilucation Menilier on Ix-half 
of Government accepted the ISesoluttnu aubjeef, in view of the necessity 
for considering the lie.snitg of the rq>ort of the Cacutta L’niversifv 
Commisvion on the proposeil I'nnersitv at Nagpur ii> reservafions as 
to the date on which the neces'ary 'egi«Ution ahcriM l-e undertaken anil 
as to whether the Bill sliou'd brought forwanl in the Imjienal or the 
local legislative (Viunril. TJie Roeolution of Mr W K Crum (tv-n- 
olTicia’) that the ijuevtion of rem«ivipg the Cii!eu’'a M.pt to am-lher 



«ito t>e taken into consideration, seemed to IntercH only the Bengal 
McmberB of the Council, and received the Bnpport of Jfr. Abdar Raheem 
and the Jfaharnja of Kaasimlaiar but not that of Mr. Sita Xalh B07. 
Mr. Howard on bclialf of Oovemment explained the previoua history of 
the case, and stated that Government could not commit themselves, 
hut were willing (o enquire into the matter with a view to a decision when 
a euJtahIc new site was availahlc and the approximate cost of removing 
the Mint to it had heen ascertained. The Hesolation was adopted. 

On the 23rd September Mr. Sarma brought forward a Resolution re- 
eonimcnding that a State Rank on the lines suggested hy Professor 
Keynes in his Annexure to the Report on the Indian Currency should be 
established in India at a very early date. The Resolution was supported 
hy the Maharaja of Kassimhazar and Jfr. Jlalaviya, but d d net ether- 
wise evoke much enthusiasm. Jlr. Howard stated in reply that Govern- 
ment were wholly in accord with much of what had been said by Mr. 
Sarma, and they fully rece^ised the importance of a very large increase 
in banking facilities m India and the necessity for their wider distribu- 
tion for the economic development of the country and (he weanirg of 
the people from their habits of bearding coin end bnllicn. He was, 
however, unable to accept the methods suggested by the mover for 
securing the end in view, end explained that the Secretary of State had 
already been approached with a scheme designed to develop bankiiig 
facilities in India, by the amalgamation of the three presidency Banks. 
The Resolution was put to the vote and lost. Mr. Crum’s Resolution on 
the subject of the electrification of the suburban railways around Calcutta 
and the improvement of local passenger transport and terminal facilities 
was accepted on behalf of Government by Sir George Barnes, Member 
in charge of the Department of Commerce and Industries, who explained 
that he proposed to call a meeting of representatives of the Railways 
concerned to discuss the matter in Calcutta during the cold weather. 

The last Resolution of the Simla session of 1919, was moved by Mr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha. It recommended the appointment of an Indian 
member, chosen from amongst the non-oflScial Indian members of the 
Connoil, to the recently constituted Indian Army Ccmmission. Major- 
General Bingley, Secretary to Government in the Army Department, 
announced on behalf of Government that the Secretary of State with the 
concurrence of His Excellency the A’iceioy, had already appointed 
Major Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana to be a member of the 
Committee to the compositicn and functions of vhich he briefly 

referred. The discussion of theBesolution bad not been completed when 

the Council rose and the time assigned for Resolutions having expire< , 
the Resolution was in accordance with fhe rules considered to have 
been withdiawn. 



The bills passed tbroogb the September sessioa in Council are of 
eome interest. The Poisons Act (XII of 1919) 
' repealed the Act of 1901, conferring powers 

for more adequate control oTer the traffic m poison, by enabling local 
Governments to regulate the possession and sale anywhere within then 
respective territories. The Sea Cnstoms Amendment Act (XIII of 1919) 
empowered customs authorities to take, on payment, samples of imported 
drugs and articles of food lor esatniaation, with the object of enabling 
the municipal health officers to follow up, and take action in respect of, 
adulterated articles imported by sea. Of some interest also is the Indian 
Naturalisation Amendment Act (XVI of 1919) which lirought the local 
law of India into line with the Briti^ law on the subject, by enabling 
local Governments to revoke certificates of natmalisation issued under 
the Act of 1852 in the same manner as is provided for in the BntishNstion- 
slity and Status of Aliens Acts rf 1914 and 1918 That is to say, 
certificates may be revoked not only when it appears they have been 
obtained by false lepiesentation or fraud, butalso when the holder has 
shown himself to be disaflccted to ilia Majesty or otberwise unfit to con- 
tinue to enjoy the privileges of British nationality. Considensg its 
importance, oompaiatwely httle interest was excited by the Indian 
Tariff Amendment Act (XIX of 1919) providing for the levy of an od 
wlorem duty of 15 pet cent, on taw hides and skins exported to foreign 
oountnes, with a rebate of 10 per cent for hides and skins imported 
for tanning to any place within the Ontish Empire The object of this 
Mas to encourage manufacture within the Empire instead of the export 
of raw materials for the benefit of manufacturera m foreign countries. 
Soma account baa already been given m another place both of the Indem- 
nity Act, and of the proposal for the amalgamation of tbo Prandency 
Banks. It is therefore unnecessary to do more than mention them in 
this place. 

During the period under review seven ordinances were promulgated, 

. ., of whicb SIX were made to meet the emercenev 

Ordinances. . » » .t ^ . 

ansiDg out of the recent oistnibances m the 
Punjab and other parts of India. AU these ouLnancca expred after the 
statutory period of six mostha for whirii they were enforced. The 
necessity for some such legislation was sufficiently eirplaincd by the 
proceeding occompanying the despatch to the Swretary of State in 
regard to the first of the saies. The proceeding was as follows 

“ The existence of a state of openrcbcHion in certain parts of the 
province of the Punjab has rendered it necessary for the 
Governor-General ia Council (in excrci-e of the powers con- 
ferred by Sccriou 2 of the Bengal State Offences B-guiation 
1601), to suspend the funotions of the ordinary Coun-i of 



.Iii-liciliirr witVm the r-/ Uhorc ami AmritMr in 

n-yiiccf of nffmcM ilrmribnl in tliat Krgulation, to estaWi^h 
martini law in thonc ilintricta, ami to direct the trial hj 
CoiirU Martial nf jwraofia charged with such offences. It is 
considerwl necessary that every such trial und'-r Jlegubtion 
X of isni except tlif»sc already held or begun to be held 
by Coiirt-jrartial, should he held by a Commission consist- 
ing of three persons, at least two of whom shall have served 
as Sessions Judges or Additional Sessions Judges for not less 
than three years or shall be qualified for appointment as 
Judges, of a High Court, instead of by Cburt-JIartial. As 
the matter will not pemitof any delay the Governor General 
has decided to deal with it by an Ordinance, having retro- 
spective effect in respect of o/Tences committed on or after 
the 13th April IDIO, and conferring on the local Gos-emment 
power to appoint one or more Commissions vested with all 
tlio powers of a general Court-Martial under the Indian 
Anny Act, 191 1 (sviih the exception that Sections 78, 80 and 
82 of that Act will not apply) and followiog generally the 
procedure prescribed by the Army Act of 1911 for the 
regulation of trials by Court-Martial ; provided that where 
tlio local Government considers a summary trial uecesaary 
in the interests of public safety it may direct that the Com- 
mission shall follow the procedure for a summary general 
Court-Martial prescribed by that Act.” 


The seventh ordinance was the Rouble Xote Ordinance, promul- 
gated on the 6th December 1919, to suppress 
on e ales. circulation of Russian rouble notes, which 

were believed to be reaching India in connection with Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. The necessity for this step is shown by the large number of 
notes which have since been deposited in certain treasuries in India, 
as well as by the profound effect which it has exercised upon the credit, 
already diminished almost to vanishing point, of the Bolshevik issues 
of paper money in Central Asia. 


Among other topics deserving of mention in considering the general 
relation between the Administration and the 
The Services. people of India, is the future position of the 

services under the reforms scheme. Dnring the years of war rising prices 
and fixed incomes have combined f ©hit all the Indian services very hard ; 
and one of the most urgent problems concerning the administration of 
India on the cessation of hostilities was the introduction of schemes, 
based principally upon the recommendations of _ the PubL’c Services 
CommiMion, fortheimprovement of thepayand prospects of thescrviccs 
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Cl IK iKrtcK. 'V" 

of ifiinpt The Sccrotary of State 
and t ootilltiotattliintlieootnf'aaa of «»\jr UtjMrtt elaborate in 
full detail all lliOisturtantiiiKmit of nurpro|>o".il< for Iloforin, 
but now tUl thtf ailicitina iind ducnasions of the past 
tjionthi have brousbt- homo lo ii* aoniolhinR of the mirpivin^s 
antf anifelios whieb our aonn'oos ore foolm^, I propose to 
take this opportimity of atatine. as clearly as I con, what 
my conception of ibnr future position is. 
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And fust let jno Bay tliis. The Bcmces of India have jast coir 
through a long period of exceptional Btraiiu Their BtrentH 
has l.ccn Bcrioiisly depicted by the war. They have hie 
cftllwl H|»on not merely to nm the administration with a fa 
vreaker staff ; not merely to help to steady men's mind 
during pcriiKls of depression and alarm ; but th^ hare al* 
had to organise and promote many forms of war actirity 
It has been out of the question to let them take leave, anc 
so they hare staywl nt their posts year after year doing 

Wtr.»ork ol th« Serrlcej. detriment 

of their health and coaunonlf st 
the sacrifice of domestic comfort. They have been hard 
liit by rising prices; and they have come in for attacks 
arising out of the agitation in connection with the 
Reforms which have sometimes been ungenerous and 
Mn/sir. Dat they bare risen superior to a)! these things', and 
08 Viceroy I am proud and glad to acknowledge on behalf 
of my Government the part they have played in keeping 
India contented and quiet, and in helping to win the war. 
And now the war is over they seem to see before them 
di/hculties and sacrifices greater stiih I want Che sernces 
to know that my GoTernment and I are fully cognisant and 
deeply appreciative of all these things. 


“ Let me state then, as clearly as I can, what I conceive to be the 

-n. • -V ^ governing conditionsofthisproblem- 

Their Changed Fcwtloii. S- , ° 

Tne changes which we are setting 
about in India must gradually involve a profound alteration 
in the position of the public ser^’ices. Hitherto the great 
administrative and technical bodies of men recruited from 


England — such as the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, 
the Indian Medical Service, the Indian Education Service, 


the Indian Fewest Service, the Public 'Works Department — 
have not been civil services in the sense in which that word 


is generally understood. I have indeed seen criticisms which 
assumed that our public services had 'usuqied to themselves 
a place which Farliammit never assigned to them. That, 
as every reader of lustory knows, is a wholly wrong 
and unfair suggestion. The services were sent to India 
by Parliament not as the executive agents of a popular 
government in India but to administer the country under 
the ofSciaJ Goveniisest of India. No one else could have 


done the work which they have done. They could not have 
done it themselves, had their position been different, how 
with the introduction of responsible government in India, 


ho'N'cver limited at iint, a cIuiDgo must begin. If tee set 
up ministers, ministers must administer ; and the permanent 
scn ices must execute. That is so well accepted a maxim of 
our liritish policy that no one will dispute it. This then is 
my first proposition. 

But to suppose as has been alleged that uc propose to place the 
_ , „ . _ services as a whole m helpless subor- 

Iheir Fotar* PosUIob. . , , 

dmation to inexperienceu ond pos- 
sibly hostile ministers ; that we intend not merely to depnvo 
them of power, but to require them bbndly to execute policies 
which they catmert. reconcile with ihnr seli-tespecl, is very 
seriously to misconceive our purpose. Let me explain at 
once why that is impossible. Pri^fess to further constitu- 
tional growtii in India is to come not by a process of drift ; 
not by the English Departments or Governments throwing 
up the sponge out of weariness or a sense that they are fight- 
ing a losing game ; not by our taking back our hand from 
the plough ; but by the response rasde by Indians to the 
great opportunity now offered them by the measured verdict 
of the highest outside impartial authority upon their perfor- 
mance. It is recogmsed at (ho present moment that the 
time is not ripe for Indians to take over the entire manage- 
ment of the country. Every moderate and thoughtful 
Indian admits that truth himsdl. And government, believe 
me, is not the simple thing it may sometimes seem. The 
help of the services, trained, efficient, impartial, with thai 
high standards of duty, of character, of the public interest, 
is absolutely eseeniial if this vast experiment is to succeed. 
We cannot afford and we do not mean to lose them until 
India acquires, what she has not got at present, scimething 
approximately as good to put in then place. That ia my 
second proposition. 

“ The Secretary of State and I have declared our intention to protect 
■ » . > . fhe services ia the defence of their 

SalBiBarJsloTther'BlTtte. ... j j i. , , • 

rights and the discharge of their 
duties. I see that apprehenaions have been aroused by 
the general character of this phraseology. Let mo now, 
speaking for myself and my Government, endeavour to 
give precision to the midertaklag. In the Erst place as 
regards their pay and peuaions, I propose that the 
pay, pensions, leave and ooadiUons of service generally 
of the services recruited from England, ahall be guaranteed 
at least by statutory orders of the Secretary of State, which 
no authority in India will have power to disregard or vary. 
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My i<Ieft is that the all-India Bcrvicea arc to be retained, 
ill ft mould cftst by Parljamcnt and the HecTstary oi Sti 
fts on exemplar to all the services drawn exclnsively h 
India. In this respect, therefore, I sec no cause for disfjui 
'* 1 pass to a more difficult question, and one which I inow is cansi 

>n.» p ^ ... mote doubt than any mere questic 

Tbs Servlees and tba .i ,.t^ 

MluOttn, money, the position of the servic 

which are under Indian Ministe 
Now I am not going to recite the scries of ways in whi' 
I conceive itpossibte thatdifficultymay arise. laskyon 
toko it from me that my Government and I have conaideri 
this field very anxiously and have had vividly before oi 
minils the sort of troubles that may arise over postii 
or promotion, or policy or professional questiona or disdplin 
How then can these potential diSieulties he mitigated 
In the first place, we hope to get as ministers responsib 
men who will realize how greatly the services can help then 
There is more in this than a pious hope. We may look t 
what has happened elsewhere. It has often been the car 
that men going in fresh to office, full oi prejudice againi 
the public services, have found them their best ally and protec 
tor against the critics which every administrator encounten 
and have ended by gaining the full coiffidence of the servic 
and giving the service theirs. Secondly, we do not intent 
to leave the handJing of the services wholly to the minister 
We propose to Instruct the Governor, in a published instru- 
ment, that we lay on him a personal responsibility for secur- 
ing the welfare of the services. He will disallow proposals 
that aim. or tend towards their disintegration. The head 
„ . of evety department under ministers 

wmk ol the Governor. . . .t r* 

will have access to the Governor. 


He will be in a position to represent difficulties to him before 
they become acute : and it will be for the Governor to deal 
with them by influence and persuasion, and finally by tactful 
exercise of authority. Lastly, we propose to secure all 
existing righta of appeal to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State whenever an officer is prejudicially affected 
as regards emoluments or pension by a minister’s order. 

How these arrangement* -will work, you and I can only leave it to 
experience to show. But I think that the services will 
accept them as an earnest attempt to fulfil the pledges which 
we have given. It may be that even more provisions will 
be requited. Bnt shemt those I will say nothing at present, 
because I am anxious togivenocountenance to theidea that 


tlie Bcn’kes will find tlirir poaitioa made iinpo'^siblo 1 will 
nicrcl)' add that tlio Government of India will always regard 
this question of the fan ticatment of the services as one of 
the cardinal tests by which our great experiment will 
bo judged.’’ 

Last but by no means least important among the topics which 
deserve attention in any account of the year 
sTenue. 1919, is that which comes under the heading 
land revenue settlement. The importance of this matter in a country 
' largely agricultural as India, has been ftequently recognised, end one 
the great administrators of the early N'incteenth century summed up 
! importance in the aphorism that he who holds m his band the laud 
ttlemcnt of India bolds in hia band the main-spring of the public 
lacc. A noteworthy occurrence in the year under review was the 
suit of the enqiuries made by the Government of Bihar and Orissa 

„ into the prevalence of a system of serfdom 

Sertiom In Bihar. *. , , . « , 

m certain districts of the province. Reference 
1$ already been made to this in another place ; but it should be noticed 
lat definite remedial measures have been proposed in the shape of 
gisUtlon to leguUto and restrict agreements entered into by labourers 
1 consideration of advances made to them by their employers In 
engsl, the year was marked by the introduction of an important Bill 
) consolidate and amend the law relating to the construction of drainage 
id other works for the improvement of the agricuitural and sanitary 
conditions of certain areas. The existing Uw 
is too cumbrous for application to the many 
'hemes of sanitary and agricultural improvement which it is hoped to 
ush on in the neat future ; and the Bill provides a simple procedure for 
le execution of large or small improvement of schemes on the initiative 
[ private individuals or bodies such as co-operative societieE The 
uestion of land revenue assessment is one to which great public interest 
as long attached. It bas frequently been pointed out in the public 
press that certain classes of taxation, of which 
^ ^ Assess- revenue is the most important, can be laid 

upon the people of India by executive action 
uthout, in some cases, any statutory limitation of the rates; and in 
thee cases any adequate presenptioiv by etatutoiy methods of assess- 
lent. At present, the statutory basis for charging revenue on the land 
atics in different provinces ; but m some at least the pitch of assessment 
1 entirely at the discretion of the executive government. Although no 


ranch of the adnunistration is regulated with greater elaboration or 
ate, the people who ate most affected have little voice in the shaping 
f the system, and the rules ate often imperfectly understood 
•y those who pay the revenue. So far back #a 1917 local Governments 
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and Admimstrations were asked to consider the question of adop 
methods for giving poWidty to Settlement proposals, such as i 
already in existence in Madr^, Bombay, Assam, and the Central ] 
vinces. The object was to afford the persons affected by suchpropo 
an opportunity of objectingtothemfaefore final orders were passed, 
provinces ha^ng large temporarily settled tracts, have accepted 
suggestion in principle. In Bumia tbe consideration of the quest 
has been postponed until ibe whole subject of revenue settlement 
that province has been thoroughly investigated by a Committee 
expert re\ enue officers. This matter was brought before the notice 
the Joint Committee on the Government 
Viewao! India Bill who were impressed by the obj 

tions raised by many witnesses to the wh 
system. The committee were of opinion that the time had come 
embody io the law the main principles by which the land rerca 
is determined, the methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, t 
periods of Te\'ision, the graduation of enhancements, and the otb 
chief processes which touch the well-being of the revenue payers. T 
committee however, pointed out that the subject is one which pr 
bably would not bo transferred to Ministers until the cleclorst 
included a aatisfactory representation of rural interests, those of t! 
tenantry as well as tbe land-lord, and they recommendctl that tl 
system should be established on a clear statutory basis before tJ> 
change takes place. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Constihxtionat Reforms. 


Beyond question, the outstanding event of the year 1919 in India 
has been the introduction of the new scheme of constitutional reform, 


This scheme, foreshadowed last year in the Montaga-Cheimsfotd Report, 
assumed definite shape in the year under review, and in December 1919 
was crystallised into an Act of Parliament. So important, both for 
the present and for the future development of India, are the changes 
now to be introduced, that it is necessary to devote considerable space 
to an examination of the exiating constitution of India aa well as to 
various stages through which the reform echeme has passed, prior to its 
embodiment in the Government of India Act of 1919. The purpose of 
this chapter is to show how far the Government of India Act of 


Tte Oovmment ot India. 


1919 has modified the existing constitution 
and machinery of Government. 


The present constitution of the Government of India has been 


framed by Parliament which exercises its control through the Secretary 


of State. 


The position of the Secretary of Sute for India, who is responsible 
to Parliament, is defined in section 2 of the Government of India Act of 
1915. Under section 1 of the eame .Act, the territories for the time 
being vested in His Majesty in India are governed by and in the name 
ot His Majesty the Sing, Emperor of India, and all rights which * * 

might have been exercised by the Blast India Comp.iny m relation to 
any territories, may be exercised m the name of Hia Jlajesty as rights 
incidental to the Government of India. The Secretary of State superin- 
tends and controls all acts, operations and concerns which relate to the 
Government or revenues ot India, and all grants and salaries, gratuities 
and allowances, and all other payments and charges out of or on the 
revenues of India, and he performs all the acts and duties relating to 
the Government or revenues of India and exercises such control over 
nil officers appointed under this Act as should have been exercised or 
performed by the East India Company or by the Court of Directors or 
Court of Proprietors of that Company. 

The Secretary of State has to supply all iidormation with regard 
to ludian a^is that is demanded of him, 
sad'ol'ScretMT'Mitail taken iu the couwe of his control 

over the Government of India can be challengiK! 
by a member of Parliament in wther House. The Secretary ol State 


( »» i 
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nI.o hM to .iiLmit orcry year an arrmnt ol the Indian recfiptj and 
rtprnditiirc- iMl, in India and in Enpland ; and althongh the Indian 
Iludget la not atihject to the rrittriam o( Pntllament in the aameaeMe 
n< the Ilodgrt ptejenle,! by the tTialicellor o! He Eai-haqim, the Bndget 
debate itaelt line nnrnialiy been the (irincipal oecaaion for drawing 
nttention to nil norte of queatione in India in addition to those ariaing 
intimnfriy ntif o/ (hr 

TliP Sfrrrlnrv *if S(a»p Ifij- Inrji.i h by two nn'ler-oecretcries, 


PotUloa of <b« Semfarr 
ol Bute, 


ohe Parlinmentitr}’ and the other permanent, 
oml a CoHneU, The Coiinril ennai'^ta of from 


ten to fourteen memhera, each appointed for 
srvrn years of whom nine at feast bare eervecl or resided in 


British Indi.a (or ten years, and must not have left India for more 


than five years previously to their appointment. The Secretary 
of State for India represents, in fact, the gnpreme element of expert 
control at the biclicr end of the chain of official stlmmiatratioa. In 


ilia corporate capacity he has delegated wide powers to the Indian 
administmtinn without divesting himself of bis ultimate respoo-sihilities 
os the governing authority. The Secretary of State, as distinct from 


the Secretary of State in CooneiJ, w generally respoosihJe as a Minister 


for the cchordinatioD of Indian and Imperial policy. Under the law the 
Council can obstruct his policy or indeed the policy of Bis Majesty’s 


Government, by interposing their Snancial veto if Indian revenues are 
Affected. But in practice they have acJojowIedged the supremacy of 
the Imperial executive by accepting the proposals communicated to them 
as decisions of the Jlinistry in so fat as those proposals raise issues on 
which they are legally competent to decide. All measures, administra- 
tive, fiaanciaJ, and legislative, of the authorities in India are referred 
to the Secretary of State in Council for examination and decision, except 
in so far as by a general or special order he has delegated powers of sanc- 
tion. The Secretary of State in Council retains the ultimate authority 
as the Head of the System, In regard to certain decisions, and notably 
in regard to the grant or appropriation of any part of the revenues of 
India, the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council 
of India is required. Indeed in all matters, with two exceptions, the 
Secretary of State is bound to consult his Council, either at a weekl) 
meeting or by the formal procedure of depositing his proposed orders 
on the table of the Council room for seven days prior to their issuer 
though he is empowered to over-role the Council’s recommendation*' 
The two exceptions are ;—(l) cases of urgency when he may issue orders 
without previously consulting the Council, provided that he sub'C 
qucntly communicates to the members bis reasons /or bis action , an 
(2) where an order or communication concerns the levying of war or 
the making of peace, or the public safety, or the defence of the rea m, 



01 the conduct o! negotiations with any prince ot State, or the policy 
to be obsencd nitb respect to any princes and State, when the majority 
of votes therefor at a meeting of the Council of India is not required 
Prior to the Government of India Act of 1919, tho members of the 
Council used to be paid on annual salary of £1,000 and the entire cost 
of the establishment at the India Office including the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State and other ofllciata, was borne by India 

Turning now to the authorities in India, it will be realised that the 
^ .. Goverament of India is vested in the Goreniot- 

* sen re an . jj, Cjjnncil. The executive council at 

the present time consists of seven members, excluding the Governor- 
General; the portfolios of this executive council are: — (1) Home, (2) 
Revenue, (3) Finance, (1) Legislative, (5) Commerce and Industry, (6) 
Education, and (7) Army , the Foreign and Political Department 
is under the direct control of the Governor-General himself 

Of the members of the Viceroy’s executive council, three must 
hare served the Crown m India for at least 

“".SS.'i'm.”'”' •» ••■i »« b. . 

There has not been a statutory bar to the 
appomtment of Indiaos, and as & matter of fact the portfolio of law 
and that of education have each m two auccesslve instances been held 
by Indians. 

We ml] next deal with the Indian Legislative Council which is 
governed by the Indian GounciU Act of 1909. Under the Act it consists 
of the members of the executive council of the Viceroy, not more than 
35 members nominated by the Governor-General, and 25 elected mem- 
bers, with the Governor General as president There ta an official 
majority, and among the persons who are nut eligible for flection are 
those who have been declared by the Goveraor General in Council 
to be of such reputation and antecedents that their election would, in 
the opinion of the Governor General in Council, be contrary to the public 
interest. 


The functions of the Legislative Council are not confined to the 
subject its designation suggests. It discti.<iae3 the financial atatement of 
the coming year and other matters of general public interest. Questions 
are asked for the purpose of eheirii^ information, although the Pre- 
sident has the privilege of disallowiiig certain questions if he considers 
them prejudicial to the public mteiests. Members liive also the right 
of asking supplementary questions. Resolutions are moved either 
with a view to drawing the attention of Government to particular 
matters, or nuiking particular recommenidatiora to it but the resolutions, 
even if carried, are not binding upon Government 

Having thus briefly described the eristing constitution of the Central 
Government, we now proceed to examine the governmental system of 
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ae proTiacra. For porposes of wfmiiiistratioa British India is divided 
into nine major provinces and six lesser charges. The former comprise 
the three presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; the four 
Lieutenant-Governorships of the United Froviaces, the Punjab, Banna, 
and Bihar and Orissa ; and the two Chief Commissionetships of the 
Central Provinces and Assam. The minor charges ®re the Xorth- 
^\est Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, Cooig, Ajmer-Merwara. 
the Andamans, and Delhi. 

The Governors are appointed by the Chown, and although there is 
Heads of ProTiaees. statutory bar to the appointment of a member 

of the Indian Ciril Service to a Governorship 
in practice such appointments have almost invariably been held by men 
chosen from public life in England. The Lieutenant-Governorships 
m ail cases and the Chief Cbmnussionerslupis of Assam and the Central 
Provinces are held by members of the Indian Cisnl Seradce. 

Under the Indian Councils Act of 1900, the strccgth of the Executive 
Counril in the three Prcsidenrifa as well as in 
Bihar and Orissa, is fixed at « oaadmiun of 
fonr, of whom two at least must have scrv’cd the 
Grown in India for at least twelve years at the time of the appointment. 

At present however each of the executive councils consists of three 
members two of whom are taken from the Indian Gvil Service and one 
is a son-ofiiciaJ Indian. 

Presidency Governors still enjoy some relics of theif former indepen- 
dence. They can correspond direct with th* 
CerrerBon, UenteMt- Secretary of State. un!e« financial i«stiei are 
involved ; they can appeal to him against or- 
ders of the Government ol Indi^ t they have JUU 
discretion in selecting the officers for important offices umlef them 1 and 
they are lft‘3 liable to supervirion tbari other provineei in the adrami'- 
t ration of tkeir revenue and their forests. In an emergency the Governor 
can al»o over rule hi^ colleairues. Init otherwise his ilerl'ions am those of 
the najOTiir Lteisteoant-Gmernon mre •ppointttJ by the Ooveraor- 
General in Council, subject to the approval of the Crown, and they mii’t. 
unlike a Governor, have served at feast ten yftirs in fnrlis prior to ln«r 
apjointnieiit. Chief Commissioners arc appoint«l by the 
General in Council and theoretically admnuster a territory on Hr beWff 
but in j>racfic»- the powers entm«feil to a Chief C<>fnfn‘'*’'onef sr" 
nearly ai videas iho'c of a Ijftjter.snt-Oovemor. and with the cre-ition 
t>l Ix^jLit/vc Co'/Rci/i rn rfce Central Ptrinoeei ttml aoy •bstif"’ 

lion i.n ari.Tinutrative rn**ho'l« i« teiylieg to iIm ipje-ar eirejit in the ca*e 
• f tie f«-*3 irr.fv.rta.et ehirv-s wf.iefc tferive thefr authority etttir»if eom 
tic fJcrterrof-tlerenil in CorinoJ. 
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Tlio Governors os well as the lioutenant-Covernors tavo a legisla- 
tive council, and one has recently been created 
*^^C^«Si*****^* in the Central ftovinecs. The principle of 
the non-official majority has been conceded in 
tbe cases of all the local legislative conndls. Tbo functions of these 
councils, apart from IcgUbtion are, like tboso of tbo Indian Legislative 
Council, only advisory, and the Lead of the province is not bound 
by their resolutions, even if they are carried against the Government 
The last agency to be considered under this Lead is the various 
civil services of India. Their constitution is far too well known to 
need tecapitnlation. It will therefote suffice to consider l&tei on the 
changes iihicb will take place in their functions under the constitutional 
reforms. 

The first importaut stage tn the histoiy of the present constitutional 
reforms was marked by the declaration of the 
20th August 1917. This was followed by the 
issue, in July 1918, of the Report signed by 
Hjs Eicellency the Viceroy and tho Secretary of State for India, 
This Report constituted a ^stinct advance and a new departuie from 
all previous efforts at constitutional progress in India, in so fat as it 
attempted definitely to confer on India responsible government by 
progrcaaive stages together with a substantial step towards its imiue- 
diate realisation. The Montagu-Cbelrosford Scheme did not merely 
contemplate a further development of the rcloims which had been 
inaugurated under the Indian Councils Act of lOOd. 

Its authors recommended that a substantial step should be taken 
at once to give some measure of lespcmsibility to representatives 
chosen by an electorate and laid down four formulas (I) “ There 
should be, as far as possible, complete popular control in local bodies, 
and the largest possible independence for them of outside control.” 
(2) “ The provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps towards 
the ptogieasWe realisation of icspoDsible government shcmld be taken. 
Some measure of responsibility should E>e given at once, and our aim is 
to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit. This 
involves at once giving the provinces the largest measure of independence 
legislative, administrative, and financial, of the Govenmient of India 
which is compatible with tbe due discharge by the latter of its own res- 
ponsibilities.” (3) “The Government of India must remain wholly 
responsible to Parbament, and, saving such responsibility, itsaiitbority 
m essential matters must remain indisputable, pending ejqwrience of 
the effect of the changes now to be introduced in the provinces. In the 
meantime, the Indian Legislative Council should be enlarged and made 
more representative and its opportouities of infinencing GoTOmraent 
increased.” (1) “ In proportion as the foregoing changes take effect, 

0 
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he control of Parliament nml the SccrcUtyof State orer the Gorera- 
nent of India nnd provincial Gorenimenfs must he relaxed.” 

The report recommended that the provincial Budgets ghoald be 
ntirelj- separate from that of the Oovetnment of India and that a 
ix(^ contribution to the Imperial revenue should supersede tie present 
livided heads*. Subject to this contribution, each provincial Govern' 
nent was to be free to control its own finances with certain powers of 
lorrowing and taxation. The administration in the provinces would 
)e divided into two parts, namely, the “ reserved subjects ” and the 
transferred subjects ” the reserved subjects remaining under a 
lovcrnor and his Executive Conned, the transferred subjects, on the 
>tier hand, being made over entirclr fo noH'olScral Indian Agency in 
;be shape of Jlinistera to be cho'en by the Governor from amonsst the 
dected members of the legislative council, and holding office for its 
ife. The Executive Conncil of the Governor was to consist of two 
nemb ra, of whom in practice one would be a European official, and 
;he other an Indian. The idea uadertying this dual system of 
Sovemment, generally known as ” dyarchy ” was to train Indian 
ninisters in the practice of responsible government, mth the professed 
ntention of transferring to them a greater and greater share of 
the burden of the administration, in proportion to their increaslDg 
fitness to sustain it. The actual details of this division of the fane* 


tiona of Government between reserved and transferred subjects was 
to be effected by a committee, to be sub«equently appointed ; and 
was to conform to the conditions and the needs of each individual pro* 
vince, so that no uniform scheme need necessarily apply to all the pro- 
vinces. The legislative councils were to be given substantial elected 
majorities and the members were to be chosen by direct election on as 
broad a franchise as possible. The franchise itself was to be settled by 
a committee to be appointed later on. The report also recommended the 
formation of standing committees for each department or group of 
departments which were to be associated with the Jlember or the llinis- 
ter in charge. It was recommended that JJembere should have the 
right of asking questions, including supplementary questions. 

For the purpose of enabling the provincial government to get throaj 
its legislation on reserved subjects, however. 

Grand Committee. Beport recommended that if a measure 

dealing with these was not passed by the I.egisfative Council and f e 
Governor considered its enactment “ essential to the discharge of “ 
responsibihtv ” for the reserved mbjects, he should refer it to a Cra 
Committee comprising of 40 to 60 per cent, of its strength and chiM*!' 
from his Conncil for each Bill, partly by election by ballot and part J 
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nomination, witli power to tli® Governor to nominate a bare 
majority exclusive of Limself. On emergtng from the Grand Committee 
the Bill would bo laid before the Legislativo Council which would 
have the right to discuss the BiB again generally but would not be able 
to reject it, or to amend it, except on tho motion of a member of the 
Executive Council. After such discussion the Bill w ould pass automati- 
cally though the Council would be free to record its objection in a resolu- 
tion and such resolution would be transmitted along witb the Act to the 
Governor-General and tbe Secretary of State. 

The budgets were to be framed by the executive Government as a 
whole, with the contribution to the Government of India as the first 
charge. After this, the supply for the reserved subjects would have 
priority The allocation of supply for the transferred subjects would 
be decided by the Jlinistera. II the revenue proved insufficient, the 
question of additional ta.xation vxs to be decided by the Governor and 
the Ministers. The Budget would then he laid before the council, 
which would discuss and vote by resolutions on tbe allotments. If 
the Legislative Council modified the proposed allotment for reserved 
subjects the Governor was to have power to insist on the whole or any 
part o! the allotment ong'iaally provided. Except in so far as the 
Governor exercised this power tbe budget would be altered in accord- 
anes with the resolutions carried in ConnoV 

The effect of carrying out the recommendations would be to establish 
teal provincial autonomy, financial, aflminia- 
mSSi TO rte®wSiS«*? and to Uansfer gradually 

to tbe people of India, as the electorate grew 
mote educated, the responsibility which the Government now haa to 
the British electorate. Beoodic commiaaiottS at intervals of ten years 
were recommended for the purpose of revismg the list of transferred 
end reserved subjects, — the idea being to eatahhsh complete provincial 
autonomy as soon as conditions permitted it. 

Into the Government of India, however, the Moatagu-Chehnafotd 
Monlagn-Chelmslord report did not recommend the introduction of 
Sterne : Tbs Ceut^ dyarchy, holding that until complete reepon- 

Oovernmeot. sible government was established in the pio- 

Vinces, the Government of India mnst remain responsible to Parlia- 
ment and must therefore possess indisputable authority in matters 
It considered necessary for the preservation of peace, order and good 
government. Therefore, while the report recommended a non-official 
majority in the Supreme L^slative Oouncil, it proposed, as a means 
of enabling tbe Executive Government to secure its essential legislation, 
the establishment of a Counc^ of State 

As regards tbe constitution of the Executive Council, it was 
recommended that there should be two Indian members of Council 
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instead of one, and that some of the existing restrictions on the 
ehoicc of members of conncil ehoufd be removed. 

A Legishative Conncil of 100 members was recommended— two-thirds 
elected, and one-third nominated, and communal election was retainwl 
for Muhammadans and granted to Sikhs in the Punjab. 

The Council of State was to consist of DO members, 21 elected and 
29 nominated, of whom not mote than 25 should bo officials. 


In regard to official l^.sI.ation, it was reeommeaded that Pills should 
Legislation ordinarily be introduced in the Legislative 

Assembly and then go up to the Council of 
State ; but in case of difference between the two Chambers, a joint 
session was to be held to consider the Bills. Tbe same procedure was 
recommended in the case of a private Bill except in so far that snch Bill 
was to be introduced in the Legislative <\s«embly or the Council of State, 
according as the member introducing it belongei! to the one or tha other. 
In the event of the Legislative Assembly rejecting on amenilmrnt 
accepted by the Ooiiitcil of State, which the Govenio^flcnoraJ in Coiuif d 
teganled as es.sential to pe.nce, order, and gooil government, he 
empowered to give o certificate to this effect, and the amendnicnl 
would thereaftet become law. The Assembly noiild not have the 
power to rejector modify such an amendment, nor would such nn 
amendment be open to revision In a joint sea^ion. In the same wa.v. if 
the Legislative Assembly rcfii«cil leave to intnsluce a Bill or rejfcteil 
it Bt any stage, and the Oo^-ernor-Oenernl in ('onneil regardnl that 
Bill as c‘»«efitinl, he could •.■••‘lie n siniilareertifieato and the Bill nouM 
f>c introdiicstl in the Cowncil of State, arol after it was arceptisl there, 
it would operate as I.»w. 

The Budget was to be jntroifnce<| in the I.rgi*1itive A'sembly and 
di-mssed there; but resolulmns tlirreon were 
Tb» Bflditt. advisory an«l not binding. As in the 

pfovif!<'<~», itarulm^ commitfeee were recoinmendeil to be afijt.iiifel in 
onler to ro-of-erate with the eiwutive In the rn-e <if the (Iovpft'm''id 
of India as wefl as the provim wJ fiorwimenti a rj/liamentufy 
Commis-ion was proi-iccl to r«r».*iclrf the working of the svdein, and m 
prnfwrtion. ae the aysten might l-e shown to hive it"" . t 

was to l:.e ertenle.! ami erlargei! 


The rfp..rt rerr.mmende.! the ereatirm of a T‘n»> fotinnl f.. 
rtfs to who ft wt/ufil te ma/fe by IBs .M«je*ty tfe Kir 
•r-.org-t ren of distireflcn jfrawn Iron allff.ves, of’ nal a» well , 
wf.rwe fu-«*t'on it woafi! le trr a/Jri'e fJ.e f/ovrrtiff- 
wle-ever te desrf.,1 fo cor-ult llefti. Tie fwlian iler.Ur^ 
Coiir.-l wcr.’l en'OT the t.tf* cf *'ti#Ifr.co«rtf.fe.'’ 
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In proportion as authority vas transferred in India from the ezist- 
^ .... ino GoTcnuncnt to the proposed non-official 

Deeentrillr&tlon. .. u t _ / .u 

Agency, it trould become necessary for the 
Secretary of State and the India OfBce, to relax their own control over 
the Government of India, and for the Government of India in its turn to 
relax its control over the provincial administrations. It was further 
Tecoromended that the organisation of the India Office should be 
re-considered by a committee aitting in London for the purpose, so 
that the India Office should in future be organised in such a manner as 
to discharge its functions as expeditiously as possible. It was also 
suggested tliat as it would be necessary for the Secretary* of State still 
to have around him a number of experts, »t should be arranged that 
recruitment to the India Office stafl should admit of the interchange 
of personnel between the public services in India and the India Office. 

As regards the public services, in conformity with the policy of the 
report, important recommendations were made. 

First, Kubject to reitain conditions, all existing racial bars for 
appointment to the public services should be aboLsbed ; secondly, in 
order to increase the Indian element in the services, recniitment for a 
&xed percentage of the ecrviies now recruited m England was to be 
instituted in India ; thirdly, in the case of (he Indian Civil Service the 
percentage of 33 was to be adopted (or Indians, tiaing annually by If 
per rent, until the matter was re-czamued by a periodic commission. 
Finally, as we have oiready noticed, (be salary of the Secretory of 
State for India was to be put on the Home estimates, and iii order to 
ensure constant presence in Parliament of a group of members who 
were not only interested in India but who had made a special study 
of Indian polity, the House of Commons was to appoint a permanent 
select committee to advise on Indian a&aiis. 

Inasmuch as tbe Montagn-Chdmsford report bad been content to 
. enunciate certain principles which were to be 

Relorai^Sch^.**'* worked out in detail later on, three committees 
were constituted for this purpose. The first 
two of these, known as the Franchise and the Functions Committees, 
were presided over by Lord Southboroagh and toured all over India, 
their work lasting from November 1918 till Uarch 1919. The third 
committee was presided over by Lord Crewe and held its sittings in 

'pv.c- VI « ... London at a later date. The Francluse 

TbePraDchlseCoimniKee. r. . i .• i „ 

Committees recommendatious may be briefly 
summarised as follows. In settling the qualifications of the voters 
they laid down two principles, namely, a property qualification and 
residence within the constituency. In the case of soldiers, however, 
they leconimended the eufiancUsement ot all retired and peamoned 
officers of the Indian Army whether of Commissioned or Non- 




Commissioned rank. They did not grant the franchise to women ; to 
persons under 21 ; to subjects of foreign as distinct from Indian 
States ; and to persons of unsound mind. 

The existing system of indirect election to the provincial legisla- 
tive councils was to be replaced W direct election. But in the'^casc 
of election to the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, 
the Committee recommended indirect election. The Coiuniittee aLso 
made recommendations fixing the strength of the various provincial 
Legislative Councils, of the Lt^slative -4ssembJy, and of the Council 
of State. 

Dismissal from Government service, which under the existin'’ rules 
had been a disqualification for membership of council, the franchise 
Committee by a majority recommended should continue to disqualify 
candidates if it involved moral turpitude. They further rei-onimendetl 
that the subjects of Indian States should also have the vote. 

With regard to the vexed question of communal representation, the 
Franchise Committee recommended its retention in the case r>! Muham- 
madans. and its extension to the Sikhs in the Punjab; the Indian 
Christiana m Madras . the Europeans in Bombay. Bengal. Madras, 
the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa . and the Anglo-Inilians in 
Madras and Bengal They did not. however, think that it should be 
extended to Marathas and non-Brahmins in Madras. In dealing u'lth 
the qualifications of candidates, the Committee recommended the 
withdrawal of the Governor's right to nullify the election of a candidate 
ns contrary to public interest , and m the case of the provinces of 
Bombay, the Punjab and the Central Provinces they were in favour 
of a residentia] qualification. 

The franchise thus rccoinmende«l, however, revealed on the one 
CHHdfcj. hand a great disparity between the j>roi'octn>ns 

which the estimate<l numbers of voters bore 


to the jxipuUtions of the vari«u«> provinces and on the other haml, 
an unequal distribution of representation between the rural aiul Ih'i 
urban populations. No uniform property iiuulifiedtion «ai fired, and 
the qualifications proposfrl varteil not only from jirovinrc to j'tovince 
but al'O m some cases from are.i to area in the same j'mvinre. 


The Functions Committee proposed two lists shnwi 


Tb* fosmons CoousiSlM. 


subject.s and provincial Riibjeets 
moat iinjiortant subjects inrludcl 


ig nll-Imim 
Among the 
in the all- 


India fists ma) be mentioned Naval, Military and Aerial niatten; 

foreign relations and relation# with Indian 
AlMaiia Bdfcjscti. /ajJwava with certain euepfions ; 


c«>njrnunieatii,ns of niilitarv inip«»rtancr ; |a>iit# and telegraphs, 
rurrerev and coinage . »iiurces of Inijierial reseiun- , law. civil right*, 
etc. , cotijnerce i eriiinnal law ; rrntral |S'Iae ««rgarjia.itioii ; Beieiid'/it 
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nnd indui^trial research , ecclesiastical admiiustraticn ; and all'Iudia 
services. The most important items proposed under the provincial 
lists were local self-governnwut , medwal admimstratioii ; education , 
_ , , s.initafion: public works, i.t., provincial 

Pwrladtl SoWeetr. , ^ .f m 

buildings ; communications other than those 
of military imyortance ; land revenue admimstcation , agriculture , 
rivil veterinary departments ; fishencs ; co-operative societies , forests . 
escise ; administration of justice ; development of industries ; police , 
prisrins and rc{otniatQtie& ; control of nowspapeta and press ; and 
provincial borrowings. 

Ihe provincial subjects, again, tbe Committee recommended should be 
- . , _ , . , dixided into transferred and reserved subjects , 

Transferred Entlecia. , ^ ^ .. i 

and they laid down that intervention by tbe 
Central Government m transferred subjects should only be permitted 
to safeguard the administration of all-India subjects, and to decide 
questions arising between two or more provinces when the provinces 
eou'd not agree among themselves. As regards lepslation the Com- 
mittee proposed that the provinces should bo free to legislate on 
provincial subjects, reserv^ or transferred, which were not specially 
made subject to Indian legislation except in cases where tbe proposed 
Sills aHected the powers expressly reserx'ed to tbe Government of 
India by statute, or where they involved the amendment of certain 
all-India Acta oi any part ibeteof in which case previous aanctwa 
would be required. The Committee further proposed that the 
Governor should, unless otherwise directed, reserve for the considera- 
tion of the Govemoc-Generat prov.nc.al Bi.ls which : — 


(a) appeared to hits to aflert tbe religion or religious rites or 

usages of any class of British subjects in India, or 

(b) contained provbions regulating the constitution or functions of 

any University, or 

(c) contained provisions which had the effect of including within 

a tianafened subject, matters belonging to reserved subjects, 
or 

(d) provided for tbe ccmstrnction or management of a light or 

feeder railway or tramway, oUier than a tramway within, a 
municipal area. 


They recommended » large bst of snbjects to be transferred 
entirely to ncm-official control, in^n^i^m the mam, local eelf-govem' 
luent, medical administration, pubhe health and sanitation, education 
with certain minor reservations, public works, agriculture, civil veteri- 
siaty departments, co-operative societies, fisheries, forests, excise, 
registration of deeds and doenments, registration of births and 
deaths, relig'ioiia and charitable endowments, the development of 



m 

industnca, iulnUcration of food-BtaHs, weights and mesfare?, and 
inmcums. Of tlicsn, thw public vorka, fisheries, and excise were not to 
bo transferred in Assam, and forests were to be transferred onJy in 
Bomba}’. The Ojmmittce also mad<* recommendations as regards the 
public services and finance. 


The brnncliiao and Functions Committees submitted their reports 

_ , . • „ f® Coremmeat ol India in Marrh 1919. 

Tbs Gotertment ot India n w < * 1 . ^ , r 

despatches. inc TMins of the Government of India on the 

questions raised in the Joint Report and on the 
reports of the Committees were set out in certain despatches to the 
Secretary of State, nhielt licsides arousing a great deal of criticism in 
the Indian Press, were not favourably rcceiv^ by a section of the 
British Press. 


On tho main report itself, the Government of India in its despatch 
0 / March the 0th, 1019, recommended .'—first, that in the five provinces 
whose heads bud hitherto been chosen from the Indian Civil Service, 
no change should be made in this plan. 

Secondfy, where the Governor was a stranger to the country be 
The Ooremment ol IndU English members in his 

and tbs MonUfU'CbeUas* executive cooncil and not one as previously 
ford Report. proposed in the joint report. 

In the third place, the Government of India wished to make 
it perfectly cleat that each half of the Executive should have 
its own resources of revenue. Each half of the provincial Govern* 
meat would take all receipts aceming within its own field of 
administration. Each half of the Government would thus have 
the natural stimulus to develop its own resources. If the resources 
on either side happened to be insufficient for its normal expen- 
diture, there would be an adjustroeut by which it would be given a 
subsidy from the other side. If need arose, each side would have the 
right to propose new taxation or the raising of a loan ; but no sneh 
proposal would be pursued oaless the Governor, alter formal consulta- 
tion Avith his whole GovemmeDt, was satisfied of its propriety. This 
system may be described as the “ separate purse.” in distinction to the 
rival idea of a common exchequer, from which each side of the Govern- 
ment would extract its funds at the risk ot disputes, confusion and fric- 


Fourthly, joint deliberations between the two halves of the Govern- 
meat should be left to the discretion of the Governor, association being 
desirable between them so far as it can be obtained without obscunng 
the responsibility of each half for taking its own decisions and lor 
standing by the consequences. 

Fifthly, each half of the Government should have a logisktive 
organ in harmony with it. For this purpose tho procedure hy rsa 
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Committee ia the Joiat Report was, witt certain modifications, 
approved. 

Of the recommendationa of the E^anchise Committee, the Govern- 
ment of India dissented from the followiog 

The GoTemment of India 1“ P*^ ‘^*7 

and ihe Francliise Com- inclusion of the subjects of Native States as 
electors or candidates for Councils. 

Next they objected to franchise qualifications other than those 
based on property, and recommended that the franchise should be so 
varied as to result m a slight enlargement of the Punjab electorate 
and a considerable enlargement of the Uadras electorate ; that the 
large electorates proposed for Bengal and the United Provinces should 
be reduced by something like one-thitd , and that Assam should be 
reduced in a somewhat eimilar manner- They considered that the 
proposed provision for representation of depressed classes was inadequate, 
and did not approve of the proposed Umversity constituencies 

In the xoattcr of communal represenUtion. the Government of 
India accepted the principle tocommeaded by the Committee, in 
favour of the iluhammadaus, as well as tbc strength of tho repre- 
sentation proposed, except as regards Bengal, where it was thought 
that the representation was insufficient. In the case of the non< 

‘ Brahmins the Government disagreed with the Committee in the latter's 
rejection of their claims. Doubts were also expreaved as to the wis- 
dom of the Franchise Committee’s recomnendatious in the distribu- 
tion of representation between urban and rural constituencies, The 
proposal for the elections of the members of the legislative Asvembly 
by the non-official members of the provincial Legislittve Councils was 
accepted but with regret and as a temporary measure The Govern- 
ment of India also suggested “ direct ” election for the Council of 
State. 

The attitude of the Government of India towards the recommenda- 
tions of the Functions Committee, which it mostly accepted, may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(1) They considered that the proposals of the Committee as 

regards legislation were too complicated and they em- 
phasised the need for maintaining the concurrent powers 
of legislation of the Indian l^slature. 

(2) They odvi-jcd against the transfer to Ministers nf University and 

secondary education or of Imlastries, and supge-fed that 
Industries should remain a provincial and rcscrvoil subject 
vith concurrent jiowera to the Goveniment of India, and 
suggested certain additions to the list of central subjects. 
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(1) Thoy coinidsrcJ tlinl provision should he made for re-transfer 
of n trao.ferrrd eobjcct in case of insoluble diSrallies 
nri.<ing between the 3Iinistcn ami the (Jovernor, 
fl) Thc/gencru% {ojicuirctJ in the prope^aU relating to the 
t'crviccj'. ° 

'I'lio pulilicfltion of thcee ilespalcbcs, aa has been noticed elsewhere, 
gave rise to protests both from those who considered that the scheme 
nf the joint report did not go far enough and from those who feared 
fliat this scheme would be modi/iciZ in a direction adverse to rndf.-.n 
aspirations. The minutes of dissent which were appended hy Sir 
Sankaran Nair, the Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Conncil. wwe 
widely applauded hy those who considered that the Government of 
India had whittled down u scheme which was in itself inadequate, for 
their condemnation of the reatrietioaa and safeguards which appeared 
essential to his English colleagues. We have already seen that at 
the beginning of the year all politic.il parties m India had sent 
their deputations to England to press their views through the news- 
papers and public platforms on the Britbh public. 

The more important of these deputations were those which had gone 
on behalf of the hloderato party and of the Congress. Each of these in 
representing its case pressed the policy which had been indicated on the 
first publication of the Montegu-Chelmsford Scheme. The hloderates, 
ivbile accepting the general principles of the Bill merely tried to secure 
by way of improvement certain “ liberalising ” smeedmeats in it. 

The Extremists, on the other hand, pressed 
epnsions. changes which went to the very root of 

the Bill and aimed at transformmg, not amending it. One point 
on which nearly all the Indian deputations were agreed was the 
desirability of the introduction of some elemwit of dyarchy in the 
Government of India itself. But apart from this, the deputations 
hardly showed much unanimity. 

To^gtve effect to the scheme of constitutional reforms a Bill was 
presented in the House of Commons early in July by the Secretary 
of State for India outlining the main feature of the changes contem- . 
plated, but leaving the changes themselves to be worked out in detail 
in the form of rules. It must be remembered that an Act had been 
passed in 1915 bringing the law beating on the constitution in India 
up to date ; and therefore one peculiarity about the new Bill was that 
instead of reciting substantive clauses it contained amendments, modi- 
fications and alterations intended to be incorporated in the Consolida- 
tion Act of 1915. The Bill was referred to a Joint Select Committee 
of both Bouses, presided over by Lord Sciboume, wliich was appointeil 
to consider it in the light of the ciiticiains and suggestions received 
after the publication of the Montagn-Clielmsford Beform. The Joint 
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niiiHiitlfc exiiiuim-J iinirly 70 uitiXMCs. of all «lu<lo.i of opinion bu'I 
nill}’ introdiiciHl in llie liili Aontr %ciy important incNlirications whirli 
err afterwards incorixir.ttrd into the Act of December 1019. The 
Jininittce’s views were acccjitc*! by rarhament and the Report as 
lally prcscnfrsl deserves to runt as a constitutional document i>f 
rst-rate iruiHirtaiice. 

The members of the Joint Select Committee coiwidercd it m 


_ , CMCutial feature of the jtoUcy of lUs Majwtv's 

* Com- Coverunicnt that except m so far us the Secre- 

tary of State should bo relieved front respons- 
'ility by the ehan^es ]>ropose<l tn the Rill he should remain responsible 
' rurli.iment. Tl.ey accepted the pLsu proposed by the Bill as the best 
ay of piving effect to tlio declared jmlicy of llis Majesty’s Govern- 
lent as contained in the announcement of the 20th August 1917. 
hey recommended tliat llio new ministers xhonld have the fullest 
pporturuty of managing tlie field of Government entrusted to their 
ST« *, awl vfitb this end to view free consuUatioa was advoeatwl 
etwecti the two halm of the Goiemment— that is— the Executive 
buQcil and the Ministers. On the question of rin-incc the Committee 
sve much attention to the prinripio on which the provincial 
cvenues and balances should be distributoil between the two aides of 
he provincial governments Thev felt confident that tlie problem could 
e readily solved by the simple process of common sense and reasonable 
ive-and'take, but they apprchendeil that it might, m certain circum- 
tances, become the cause of much friction in the provincul government, 
ml they were of opinion that the rules govemtng the allocation of 
lhc«e revenues and balances should be so framed as to m.tke the exist- 
'nce of euch friction impossible. They therefore advised that if the 
lovemor, in the course of preparing either his 6rst or subsequent 
)u<lgct, found that there was likely to bo a serious or protracted differ- 
'TUP of opinion between the executive council and his ministers on 
diis subject, he should be empowered at once to make an allocation 
■■f revenue and balances between the reserved and transferred subjects, 
‘ihich shouhl continue for at least the whole bfe of the existing legis- 
ativc council. The Committee did not endorse the suggestion that 
certain sources of revenue should be allocated to reserved, and certain 


sources to transferred subjects, but they recommended that the Governor 
should allocate a definite proportion of the revenue, and similarly a 
proportion, though not necessanly the same fraction, of the balances. 
If the Governor desired assistance in making the allocation, he should 
he allowed at his discretion to refer the question to be decided to such 
authority as the Governor-Genera) should appoint. Further, the Com- 
niittee were of opinion that it should be laid down from the first fliat, 
until au agreement which both sides of the Government would equally 
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1 »• |»»n !?■» rax.M* of pfti Icxti'in trA h^tet-h'rrrtf.g. TS- ConmUtM 
Cir.tMfct'nl t! ni'K ••jerf !f:»t •fioilftl b* ftr> »{t>*rnpt {t> enfifftil 
lip |»rl if.Ji li# ail-ifitr »*« fio fJorpfnor w Cotxnfili MiJ 
li*if 4 t (■vp'tvbr wii/*h »Sp<Jnir»rT;or «?5r>*jM h«i f m p<nrefil 

li» |a.M An An f.prr^p-tfjr fi>« tio pr«ii-pf hlf'lrnrnt of bn rp'fon.'H'Hlit/ 
In |*4(lumpnl. If fp fttb’il ic» gpt It tbfnijh hn losK'Litire roantn, 
f.o «li»ul| titr It" f^xsrr i<» ptoc-rpil on bw own rt'i'or.'iiiljty ; bat 
An* |i»**otf on bt»onn fr «{«»p.«ifnfitj’ tff^ rxorTf'f by tilp(7t}Tera'>^ 
<SfhrfAl for IIm Jfajo^'tr'* pffa«ufp*c<l bo bitl Iitforo ParliafEent. Tie 
ir<]«inittihly f»r ih<* •lUico of III* ifjj'^ty. tho C'ommitSfe tboazbi. 
winitl n« ifoiibe rf-»* wjlh tb* SrrrUtT of State . and they conJuIered 
that the atamiin^ fommittee of I'ailument, the ntabluhme&t of which 
OB an *(l«iK>ry AcJ co&tuItatiTe ba*i< they rtcoaunendeil. sbcold be 
•pecially coRyultfii About Aela of thi* character. In case of emer' 
pency, ioweYrr, the (Sotemor-Oenetal shoDtJ have the power to gire 
hU Aiaent to the Act without K-efainpit. But thl* course would not 
prtvejit subaeqoent di-iallowaoce by Hii Majesty ia Council. 

The Joint Committee farther proposed that the Council of State 


rliould be rwonstiluled from the roininencemcnt as a true second 
Clmmber, nnd they rejected tho plan of the Franchise Committee for 
the election of the LepialatiTe Assembly by the non-official memb^ 
of the provincial Councils, and endorsed the views expressed by tie 
Government of India in parapraph 39 of their 5th despatch. 

Equally important were the proposals of the Joint Committee 
rejnirdmff the relations between tie Home and 
Crewe Committee. Indian Governments, and between the 

Secretary of State and his ConndJ. These relations had been 


5nvrstigitf<l hj" the C>>mmittef prwudcd over hy I«onl Crewe, whoso 
report was a\aihMe (o the Joint Oomnuttw. 

Lord Crewe’a ComniitU'e had recommended — 

(!) “ that whenever le/nilation has the mipport of majority of the 
non-official members of the I«opidativc Assembly, assent 
pliould be rcfiiscsl only in cases in which fho Secretary of 
State feels that bis responsibility to Parliament for the 
peice, onler and pooil government of India, or paramount 
consMeralions of Imperial iwliey, require him to secure 
recon*MenUion of the matter at issue by the Legislative 
A'sembly." 

(•2) “ that where for any reason reference to the Secretary of State 
is eonsidcrtxl neeexsary, a joint decision of the Government 
of India and a ma)onty of the non-official members of the 
Assembly, renehed by di«cu«sion of a resolution, should bo 
given the ranic degree of aiilhonty as similar decisions on 
legUhtivo pmjK/vals.” 

(3) that '* the ba«is of delegation ” should be “ that without preju- 
dice to the farther relaxation of control by the Secretary of 
State, the principle of prerious consultation between the 
Secretar}' of State and the Government of India should be 
substitutes! in all cases where the previous sanction of the 
Secretarj* of State in Council has hitherto been required ; but 
the Secretary of State should from time to time revise the 
li't of eubjeets on which he requires such previous consulta- 
tion, and inform the Government of India accordingly.’* 

It was also recommended that the powers and authority now vested 
■n the Secretary of State for India in Council should be transferred 
to the Secretary of State, who should be assisted by an Advisory 
Committee, to which he might refer such matters as he thought fit. 
The Advisory Committee should consist of not more than twelve and 
not fewer than six members to be appointed by the Secretary of 
State ; one-third of the menvbets being persona domiciled in India, 
selectcrl from the p.anel of names nibmitted by the non-officials of the 
Indian Legi.slative Council The salary of the members should be 
raised to £1,200 a year; Indian members to be given m addition 
a subsistence allowance of £C00 per anaum The present Secretary of 
State's Council would thiw be abolished and its place taken by the 
proposed Advisory Committee. Lord Crewe’s Committee also recom- 
mended the appointment of a Jligh Commissioner for India corre- 
6ponffing to the High CommisMoners <d the sell-governing donunions, 
who should exercise agency functions on behalf of India in London. 
The Committee did not favour the proposed interchange of appointments 



I>^twffn mcmlK-M of the IiJifia Olllce and the Indian gem'ces. 
Nor (iifl they rrcommenel the f#tnhli«Iimcnt of a Select Committee 
of the llotue of fommoru! for Indian nffaira. The Committee recom* 
incndwf that the chnrRM on acronnt of political and administratire 
work of the India Oflice ahonM f>e placed on the British estimates, 
those on accf)unt of agency work, pure and simple, being defrayed 
from Indian revenues 

In dealing with the recommendations of the Crewe Committee, the 
Joint Committee accepted the salary and the conditions of tenure 
proponed for members of the Cooncil of Secretary of State; bntre- 
jectetl the pro|«i«e<l method of thrir appointments and the substitution 
of an advisory body for the Council of India as at present constituted. 
The Joint Committee did not object to a readjustment of the work 
<lesigncd to introduce the portfolio ^stem among the members of the 
Secretary of State’s Council, and strongly emphasised the necessity of 
increasing the Indian element in it. The Joint Committee further 
accepted the suggested financial adjustment between the Indian 
revenues and British estimates aanef! as the appointment of a High 
Commissioner for India. 

As regards the relations of the Secretary of State with the Gov^mo^ 
Cleneral in Council, the Committee were not of opinion that any statutory 
change could be made, so long as the GovemoT-General remained res* 
ponsible to Failiament, but in practice they considered that the con* 
ventions governing these relations might wisely be modified to meet 
fresh circumstances. In the exercise of hJs responsibility to Parliament, 
the Secretary of State might reasonably consider that only in excep- 
tional circumstances should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government and the Legislature 
of India were in agreement. 

The relations of the Secretary of State and of the Government of 
India with provincial governments should, the Committee felt, be 
regulated by similar principles, so far as the reserved subjects were 
concerned. It follow^, therefore, that in purely provincial matters, 
which were reserved, where the provincial government and legislatu^ 
were in agreement, their view should ordinarily be allowed to prevail, 
though it was necessary to bear in mind the fact that some resented 
subjects coveted matters in which the central government was closely 
concerned. Over transferred snbjects, on the other band, the control 
of the Governor-General in Council, and thus of the Secretary of State, 
should be restricted within the narrowest possible limits, which woiiI< 
be defined by rules under sub-clause 3 of Clause 1 of the Bill. 

The Joint Committee lecominended the appoinfment of tirw 
Indians to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It further recommended 
that with a view to removing the belief that India's fiscal policy wss 
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dictated from \Yhiteliall ia the interests of the trade of Great Britain 
a convention should be instituted by which the Secretary of State was 
to lefr^ from interfering vrith fiscal measntes npon •which the Indian 
legislatures and executive were in agreement, and his mtenention, the 
•Toint Committee advised " should be lunited to safeguardmg the inter- 
national obligations of the Bmpire or any fiscal arrangement'^ within 
the Empire to which His Majesty’s Goveminent is ft partv " 

In the next place, the Committee recommended that the Statutory 
Commission to consider the advisability of further advance be ap- 
pointed at the expiration of ten years and that no changes of substance 
should be made in the interval 

The Joint Committee also considered that the President of the 
Legislative Assembly should be ft person appointed bv the Governor 
General and qualified by experience m the House of Commons and 
they thought it would be a great advantage if persons could be found 
for the posts of Presidents of the provincial councils who had Parlia- 
mentary experience. The vice-Presidents of the Legislative Assembly 
as well as the provincial councils from the beginning snd thePie> 
s’ldent after the expiry of four years should be elected, The Joint 
Committee also recommended that the Indian Budget be voted upon 
in the Legislative Assembly, subject to necessary safeguards They 
considered the enactment of a Corrupt Practices Act essential before 
the first elections to the various legislative bodies. Finally the Com- 
mittee recommended the adoption by the Government of India of a 
machinery to make their views known more expeditiously and in a 
more business-like mannner to the people in order to avoid mischief 
which is not infrequently done by uninformed criticism in the absence 
of mote accuiftt* information from the Government itself. The report 
of the Committee, when complete, was presented to Parliament, and 
after the suggested modifications bad been made, the Bill was finally 
passed into law in December 1919. It is necessary to examine in some 
detail the provisions of this historic act perhaps the most important 
in the whole history of the relations between India and the Parliament 
oi Great Britain. 

The preamble plainly drecribes the pivot on which the machinery 


_ .0^ constitutional progress turns. It ratifies 

ottimMoi ot Xn^ declared policy of Parliament for the 

gradual development of self-governing insti- 
tutions with a view to progresrive realization of responsible govern- 
ment in British India as an int^rral part of the Empire- It endorses 
the necessity for the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
o! the administration, and for the giant to the provinces of the largest 
measure of independence of the Goveminent of India compatible with 
the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities, The preamble 
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expenditure and revenue of the provmcee shall be laid in the fonn 
of a statement before the Coondl in each year and the proposals of the 
Local Governments, except as regards a few specified heads, for the 
appropriation of moneys are to be sabmitted to the vote of the Council 
in the form of demands for grants. The Local Government, however, 
is empowered to act in relation to a demand which concerns a 
reserved subject, as if it had been assented to, if the expenditure in 
question is necessary for the discharge of its responsibilities. 

^Vhere a Bill has been passed by a local Legislative Council the head 
of the province may, if he conuders it de^able to assent to it, do so 
orifhe wishes to withloldhisassentbemayretuni the Bill to the Council 
for reconsideration either in whole or m part together with any amend- 
ment which he may recommend. Or he may, under the rules to be 
framed, reserve the Bill for the con»deration of the Governor-General. 

Where a Governor’s Legislative Council has refused leave to introduce 
or has failed to pass lo a form recommended 
OovetBOrt.*” *** ^7 Governor, any Bill dealmg with a 

reserved subject the Governor may certify that 
tha passage of the Bill is essential for the discharge of his responsibility 
for the subject and thereupon the Bill shall on signature by the 
Governor become an Act of the local legislature The Governor 
shall thereupon forthwith send an authentic copy of such enact- 
ment to the Governor-General who shall reserve the Act for the 
signification of His llajesty’e pleasure and upon the signification 
of such assent by His Majesty in Council and the notifica- 
tion thereof by the Governor this Act shall have the same force and 
effect as an Act passed by the local legislature and duly assented to. 
Further every such Act shall bo laid beloro rarliament and shall not 
be presented for His Majesty’s assent until itbas been laid before 
Parliament for eight days. 

Another provi'ion in the Act guards against litig.stion by providing 
as follows 

1C (2] Nothing in this Act, or in any rale made thereunder, shall 
be construed as dimini«hing in any re'pect the f>owers of 
the Indian Lep«latnre, as laid down in pcction C5 of the 
ptincip.ll Act, and the validity of any Act of the Indian 
Legislature or any local lepslature, shall not be open to 
question in any legal proceedings on the ground that the 
Act affects a provindal sahject or a central subject, as the 
case may bo, and the validity of any Act made by the 
Governor of a province ehall not be so open to question 
on the ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject. 

r 
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(3) Tlio validity of any okIct made or action taken by a Governor 
in Coimcii. or by a aovemor acting with hh Slinhfers, shall 
not be open to question in any legal proceedings, on the 
ground that such order or action relates or does not relate 
(0 a transferred subject, or relates to a transferred subject, 
of which the Minister is not in charge. 

Part II deals with the Oovemnient of India and the bicameral system 
__ _ _ . . !»nnctioncd for the Indian legislature, that 

yn fltB , *3 to say a Legislative Assembly and Council 

of State. The constitution of the Council of 
State is yet to be worked out by the Government of India. The Act 
fi-ves its strength and tho maximum number of official members. 
A.s regards the Legislative Council the Act has fixed the strength 
Tl..L..rUI«UT»An.mllT. “"J Pro|>»'>'“" I'e observed between olScM 
and non-official members but the composition 
of the Assembly will be determined by rules to be made under the Act. 
The Legislative Assembly shall also have a President who shall be 
appointed by the Governor General for a period of fmir years. The 
Vice-President o! the Legislative Assembly from the very beginning 
and tho President after the term of the appointed President shall be 
elected. The Council of State is to continue for five years and a 
Legislative .\ssembly for three years. Elections to these bodies will 
be determined by the rules which will be framed under the Act and 
these rules will also govern the conduct of business in the L^Ia- 
tive Assembly or the Council of State. The 
* ° ‘ Indian budget is also to be voted upon by the 

Council but the Governor-General shall bare power, in case of 
emergency, to authorise expenditure even where it has not been sanc- 
tioned by the Legislative .Assembly. The proposals of the Govenunent 
of India for the appropriation of reveuue or moneys relating to certain 
heads however are exempt from the vote of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Governor-General is empowered to not with regard to any 
demand which has been refused by the Legislative Assembly and 
which is essential to the discharge of his responsibilities as if it had 
been assented to notwithstanding the withholding of such assent. 

Where either chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses leave to 
introduce, or fails to pass in the form recom- 
Tlie ItoMxency Powen e! tended by theGovernor, any Bill, the Goveroor- 
General shall, mutandu, follow the 

provisions that have already been hereinbefore described in relatiou to 
similar contingencies arising in the provinrial legislative council. 
Analogous to the powers given to the Governor to appoint Council 
secretaries the Governor-General is also empower*^ to appoint eimilar 
officials from among the members of the Legislative Assembly. 
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Part III deal*) with the Bccrctaiy of State in CctincSI, The salary of 
tlie Becrcloiy of State and his cstahlislitnent 
‘suiJSiIukSil' '■ ttiinrfcnnl from llie Imlmn rrveniies to the 
moneya provided by Parlinniont. The Council 
of India is to continue ; only, instead of 14 und 10 the mnximutn and 
-V « luininium shall now be 12 and 8. One half the 

The CotmtU ol India. , . , •% < - t j- / 

members must have served or resitita in India for 

not less than ten years and must not have left British India for more than 
five years. The appointment shall be foe a period of five years. The 
salary of a member is now fixed at £1,200 per annum with a subsistence 
allowance o£ £C00 pel nnnnm to membeta of Indian domicile. Provi- 
sion is also made for altering the procedure of business in tho Council 
of State and for the relaxation o{ the conirdl luthcito exerewsd by the 
Secretary of State over the Government of India. Section 36 empowers 
the appointment of a lIiRh Cominissionet for India to be eelected m 
the United Kingdom nhw-e pay, pension, powers, duties and conditions 
oi employment ate to be settled liereafter. 

Part IV deals witli the civil services of India. Every person in the 
hft tr s *1 service of the Crown m Inis holds office 

, «t e«i. during His llajesty’s pleasure and he may be 
employed in any manner required by proper authority within the 
scope of his duty, Imt he cannot be dismissed by any authority 
subordinate to that by wlJch he waa appointed. An aggrieved 
officer who has been appointed by the Sectetary of State in Council 
also has the right to complain to the Governor without prejudice to any 
other right of tedteai. The Scctetaty of State in Council is also 
authorised to regulate by rules the classification of the civil services, 
the methods of theit teciuitment and the conditions of service. A 
Public Service Commission consisting of five members is to be appointed 
for a period of five years to discharge in regard to recrviitment and 
control of the public services in India such functions aa may be assigned 
to them by rules to be made by the Secretary of State in Council. 
With regard to the appointments which have hitherto been considered 
as exclusively tenable by membeia of tbe Indian Civil Service under 
section 95 of the Government of India Act of 1916, Under Secretaryships 
in all departments have been removed from this category a^ the 
schedule has been slightly further modified. 

The Education and Foreign and Political Departments have been 
taken out from the list of the departments in which the offices of secretary, 
joint secretary, and deputy secretary were reserved for members of the 
7fl(fian Ci'vil Service and in the Eegislative Department either the 
oe the Deputy Secretary may be a non-civilian. Only three 
Accountants General will now be taken frujn the civil service. 

P2 
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Pfltl V provides for R statatory commission at the crpiratlon oi 
P« T. Cm- *r 

ailufoa. eoncurTence of both ITonses ot Tsrhament, 

for the pnrpose of enquiring into the worldng 
of the system of Goremment and other conditions in order to consider 
whether a further advance can he made towards responsible govern* 
ment. The commission h to he at liberty to enqnire into snch other 
matters affecting Ilritish India and the provinces as may be referred 
to it. 


Part VI de.ils with ittrscel/ancous matters snehas the signification 


Pari TI, NlseellaaeoDi. 
tion of “ ofGcial ’* and 


of the Itoyal Assent which is to be thiongh 
the Secretary of State in Conncil, the defini- 
" non-official ” and certain other matters. 


This Act received the Poyal Assent on December 23rd. At the 


same moment His hfajesty was pleased to issue a prochmatioD in 
which, after tracing the history of the l^slation for the better Govern- 
ment of India he went on to express his confident hope that if the poli^ 
" which this Act inaagurated should achieve its purpose, the results will 
be momentous in the story of human progress ” and to add " it is timely 
and fitting that I should invite you to^lay to consider the past and to 


Join me in my hopes of the hiture.” The proclamation went on to 
recapitulate how, ever slocc the welfare of India find bees confided 
to the Royal House in England it had been held as a sacred trost, bow 
eoverefgn after sovereign had renewed pledges and promises in this behalf. 
The proclamation paid a fitting tribute to Parliament and people of 
the realm and His Majesty’s officers in India for the service* they had 


rendered and the zeal they had shown in the advancement of the country. 
His Majesty testified to “the understanding and sympathy" with 
which he had watched " the growing desiew of my Indian people for 
representative institutions ’’ and remarked how '* the desire after political 
responsibility " had “ its source at the roots of the Dritish connection 
wth India. It has sprung inevitably from the deeper and wider studies 
of human thought and history, which that connection has opened to 
the Indian people. IVitbout it the work of the British in India would 
have been incomplete. It was therefore with a wise judgment that 
the beginnings ol representative iostitatit^s were laid many years ago. 
This scope has been extended stage by stage until there now lies before 
us a definite step on the road to responsible Govemmeat. 

His Majesty promised to watch the progress along this road " with 
the same sympathy and with redoubled interest " ; and in pointing out 
the difficulties that had to he faced before the goal could be reache«l 
His Majesty observed '' I rely on the leaders of tho people, the ministers 
of the future, to face responsibility and endure to sacriflco much for the 
pommon interest of the State, remembering that true patriotumi 


trin»ccrnl< |>arty ■ml comnitinal boumllrioa; otid w1i:Iq rctairiin" iTic 
conltdcncc of Iho logi'hturw, to coK>pcrT>t4! until my ofTiccrsi (or the 
common f^vxl in wnling uuenseniial iliilcrencoa and in maintuining 
tlio ca.<cntial ataiidarda nl n |unt and i^ncrous Government. K<jua]|y 
do I itly on my oITicers to respect tbeir new colleagues and to work 
niith tbem in hannony and kimllinevi; to assist tlio people and their 
repre«enta()v« in an onlerly adnance toa'artLs free institutions ; otid 
to find in these new tasks a frcali opportunity to fulfil os in the past 
their Llghot puriH>«e of f.tithful aerviee to my people.” His Majesty 
aent on to express ” an eame-it deMrc at tins time that so far as possible 
any trace of bitterness between my |>eopIc and those who are responsible 
for my Government should bo obliterated” oml in fulfilment of the 
desire thus expressed His Majesty granteil an amne.sty to political 
l’ri<oners and to jiersons who aero eonvirtoil for offences against the 
State or who lad restrictions placet! ujKm their bberty under any special 
or emergency legislation. The proclamation prnceeded to announce 
the ettabbshment of a Clmmlier of I’nnces and the forthcoming visit 
of His Hoyal Highness the l*nMee of Wales to Imlia. “ And with all 
my people,” lUs Majesty olxcrvetl. “ t pray to Almighty Cod that by 
his wisdom and under his guidance liulm may be led to greater 
prosperity and rontcntmcnl and may grow to the fulness of political 
ircedom.” 

Indian States do not form part o| nritisli Iniba. but m view of 
the fact that they cannot remain unaiToctad 
by constitutional changes in India it will not 
be out of place to mention certain recent 
developments. In Caroda, Dikanir, ilysore and Truvancoro, Hepresenta- 
tive Assentblics have already been established ; in Kapurthala a State 
Assembly, which has particularly an elective tabis, was instituted in 
1917 ; an Advisory Council has been formed in Nawanagar, while 
reforms on somewhat similar lines arc under contemplation in Dewas 
(Junior Branch], Kabha and I’atiala. Ilis Exalted Highness the Nixam 
of Hyderabad has recently established an executive council and an- 
nounced that the introduction of further important constitutional 
changes was under consideration. A Chamber of Princes will shortly 
be constitutttl, of which llis Majesty the King was pleased to observe 
in his proclamation the other day, ” I trust that its councib may be 
fruitful of lasting good to the Princes and States themselves, may 
advance the interests which arc common to their territories and 
British India, and may bo to the advantage of the Empire as a whole.” 
It may further bo pointed out that under the Act of 1916, subjecta of 
Native States were placed in a poeirion of equality with Indian students 
lor the competitive examination held in London for recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service. 



Tlic year 1910 which had witnessed the dawn of victory tenmnated 
with the promise of an unparalleled era of constitutional progress for 
India. In England, the war had effected profound changes in many 
directions and in India tho Government of India Act is opening np 
a chapter which far surpasses any constitutional eiperiment that has 
been attempted in the East. Indeed the theory, bo fondly cherished 
in some quarters, that India had nothing to gam in the way of self- 
government from a so-called alien mie stands irretrievably exploded. 
And the message of hope contained in His Ifajcsty’a proclamation not 
only constitutes a fitting cnlmination to the settlement of constitutional 
controversies but has been acclaimed as a new charter of India’s rights 
and liberties, surpassing all its predecessors in its magnanimity, in its 
breadth of view and in the claims it has established on India's loyahy, 
affection and attachment to the British throne. 

Tho proclamation has elrengthened the hands of the Ifoderstes 
who have all along supported the reforms enabling them on the 
strength of this gracious message to commend the reforms whole- 
heartedly to the country, inspiring them both to overlook the fact 
that they had not gained all that they bad agitated for and also to 
appeal for co-operation from all oommenities in order to make the 
Act a success. On the Extremists, it is true, the effect was less 
marked. The Congress did indeed adjourn day after day to reconsider 
its attitude towards the reforms which it had originally characterised 
as a fraud and a sham, and efforts were made to secure an appropriate 
response to the spirit of the proclamation. Such efforts did not succeed, 
but the attitude the Congress had to adopt was mOiBfied and evidence 
is not lacking to show that the august proclamation has tended to 
alter the original indifference with which the Extremists regarded 
reforms. 



APPENDIX 1. 


Sources. 


LibT or Ihsuh OmcuL Bcfobts. sia 
(Hostly AmtoaL) 

Statistical Abstract relating to BnUd> India jPaibaineritaTy pajwrl. 
Statistics of Eriti&U India 
VoL I. — Commercial. 

VoL IL — FinanciiL 
VoL in.--Publlo HealUi. 

VoL 1V-— Admuditcatlre sad Judicial. 

Vol. V.—EduoilionaL 

Centos BsporU (Deceoiual), India, ProTincisI, and Kative Statas 
Adnunistration Reports : Madras. Bombay, Uoitod Ptoviaces, Punjab, Bengal 
Ceabal Provinces and Berar, Batata. Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Nortli-Westnoatiee 
ViOTiBce, BeUiL Coorg, Andamaa and Nicobar lelaad, Cinl and >Lbtai7 Station 
of Bangalore, Ajmer'Merwata, Baludiietan Agency. 


Ltguhhon. 

Acts of the Imperial and Pcoviousl Legisbtive Countila. 


Jtuliee aid Police. 

Repoit on the Admioietratlon of CtTil Justice for each Provioea 
Report on the AdmiivstratiOB of Oinuiial Justice for each Pronnee. 

Report on Jails for each Pronnee 

Reports on PoLce for oacdi Froyince, and for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, 
and BaDgoon. 


Ftnonce. 

finance and Revenue Accounts of the Goverenicat of India. 

East India Ilnaacial Statement (Pariiamoatary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditiire for eleven years (Parliamentary Papor). 
Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory llemoruidum (Parliamentary Paper) 
Home Accounto (Parliamentary Paper). 

^ana raised in Engbnd (Half-yearly Farliammtary Paper) 

I^ans raised in India (Half-yearly PatbsmenUry Paper) 

Mmt r.eporta for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Repoita, India and Bcmbay. 

Statutica ccm^od from tlie Hoance and Revenue Accounta 
( SOI ) 



Lattd Jteeenve, ek. 

Ivind Uevenue Adminigtratioa: Pronoda] Reports for Lower ProvinctS 
(Bengal). BiJiar and Orissa, ^lasam. Ifmfed ftoWnccs, Bombay Presidency (fnclrf- 
ing Sind), Punjab, Central FnvincM and Berar, Burma, and Madras. 

Report on Land Rarenua Adnuniatration, Land F,ecords, Settlement Opera- 
tions, Alienation of land Act, «(c., for North-West Frontier ProTince. 

iladras Survey, Settlement and land Records Department P-eport 

Reports of Isind Records Departments for Bombay, Burma, Bengal, Uiutad 
Provinces, and Punjab. 

Report On Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam. 

Reports Cin Operations of the l^d Records and Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talnkdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Admiiristrationof Estates under the Court of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Cobniea. 


S«pint« Rmmte (Abtt, Ettitt, tU ) 

Salt Department Reports : Nortliem India, Madns, Bombay, Suid. XSeagii, 
Burma, Bihar and Otissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Bqwrt on the Operations of the Opium Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each ftovince. 

Registration Department Report for each Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 


AgrictiUvn and TfUrinary. 

Report on the Progress of AgricaKure ia India. 

Report of the Agricultural Research Institute and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, and of the PrOTinc 
Departments of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

P roc ctx hnga of the Board of Agricnllme. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture tor each Province. 

Eqwrts on Agricultuiol Stations, Experimental Fami% end Botamc Os 
for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Tvovince. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Ibtncipel Oopa. 

Report on Production of Tea in Indi^ 

Report on Tea Culture in Asam. 

Reports of the CSvil Veterinary Jkparijnenta for cadi I’rovince. 

Statistica comjsled from the Reports of the IVovincul Ovil Veterinary icpart* 


Report of the Camel Specialut. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriohigut (Veterinary). 



Co-operalive BoeieSes. 

Statements eliowing Proves ot tbe Gi>-opaative Movement in India. 

Reports on Co-operalivo Sorietiee lor eaki Pronnre 

Reports of Conferences ol H^istrars of Co-operative Societies, India and Pro* 
'rincial. 


Annual tteturo of SUtiatics relaUztg io Forest Administration in BriUali India. 
Report on Forest Adinlnistialion for each Province. 

Reports o{ the Toreat Reaoaith Institute and the Impotial Forest College, 
Pehra Pun. 

Qiunquennial Forest Reviev. 

Indian Forest Memous. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 


ilinerai Production end f aapection o/ ifiacs. 

Reviev of Mineral Prodocboii (in Records of Geological Sorve;)* 

Report on Froductioa and Cboauiuption of Coal m India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of llioea. 

Trade and JfoBu/iKtiire;. 

Annual Statements ot Sea-home n«de and Navigation. India and Provincial 
fUtditt, Romhay, Bind, Bengal, Bthat and Oriasa, Burma). 

Eevisw of tlie Trade of India (Patbamentary Paper) 

Tables of the Trade of India (Pariiameotaty Paper) 

Provincial Reports on MsriUme Trade and Cuetoms (inclodmg working of 
UenJiaadise Marks Act) tor Bengal. Bdiar and Oriasa, Bombay, Sind, Madra*, 
and Boma. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade end Navigation of Britiah India 
{monthly and for calendar year). 

Accounts relating to the Ibade by land ol Bntish India aith Foreign Countnoa 
(monthly). 

Annual Statement of CoastiBg Trade of British India. 

Report on the Trade and NavigaliaD of Aden, 

Accounts of Tbade carried Bail and Rivor in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-bome, or Rul-sod-River-botno Trade for ouch Pcuvinco. 

Rxternal I^nd Tbsdo Reports for Bengal, Bihar and Onasa, Assam, Burma. 
Pnited Provincea, Punjab, North-Weet fbonber Province, Sind and Bntiali 
Baluchistan. 

Indian Trado Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock CbiDp.-uueB in Bntisli India and ifyaoro. 

Report on the wotUng of tho Indian Ctompanies Act for eocli Prevince. 

Report on the working of the Indian Factonea Act for each I^vnice, 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Bxploairss. 


PxUie ITovks. 

Admiidstralion. Report on Raiitrayt. 

Reporti on Publio Works (Buldingi and Roads) for Madras, Bomlkiy, Punjab, 
North-West Frontier I^vim*. sod Burma. 
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Ueviow of Irrigatioa. 

on JnigaUon nevenoo for eadi i’rorince (except Sladraa) 
Adnitaistralivo Reports on Irrigatioa. Madras and Bombay. 
Report on ArcbitoctaraJ IVbck in India. 


Posts and TeUfrapht. 

Report on tlio Roste and ToItgrajAs of India. 
Report of Indo-£uropean Telegraph Department 


Satniifit DtparInxenU. 

Report on the Operationa of the Surrey of India, 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Department 
Indian Weather RevieTr, Annual Saamary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Slemotrs of the Indian Meteorological Department 
Report of the Meteorologist, CaIcntU. 

Report of the Direotor'General of Observatorios. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the KodaiLana] Observatory. 

Report of the B<?ard of Scientific Advice. 

Tiaport of the AKlneclogreat Survey of India, and rrorincial Reports- 
Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 


Sdacalton. 

Education Reports for India and each IVovmre. 
Quinquennial Revievr of Education (Parliamentary Paper). 


local Sell-Oarernmrat. 

Reports on Municipalities for each Province and for Calcutta, Bombay City, 
Madras City, and Rangoon. 

Reports on District and Local Boards or Local Funds for each Province. 
Reports of Pott Trusts of OilcaiU, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, and 


iltdieal, &i»ilory. and TitaJ FlatWie*. 

Report of the Sanitary Comnusaiooer with the Government of India. 
Report On Saidtary Mcasnrea in India (ParCamnaUry Paper). 

Report of the Sanitary Conuaissioiier for each l*rorince. 

Vacctaation Report for aach IVovinco. 

Report on Gvil Hospitals and Dispensatiee for each 1‘rovince. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each I^ovince. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist for each Province. 
Scientific Memoirs by Officer! of the Medical and SsiUUry Departments. 
Reports of the Afl-Incha Sanflaiy Cmfcrtncc*. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Confereius*. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quarterly). 
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Emijralim Immigration. 
Calcntta Port EmigratJon Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report, 


Priui and Waga. 

Prices and Wages in IncUa. 

Variations in Indian Price LoTela 
Reports of Provincial Wage Cenanse*. 




(3) No order nnder tub-section (i) sball be made in respect of, or be deemed U> 
include, any person wbo has been committed under the Code for trial before a High 
Dsnrt or a Ooutl of Session, but saTe aa afores^d, an order under tbat sub-section 
nay be made inrespect ot any scbedidedoSenee whether such ofiencesras connuUed 
beforeor after the issue of tbe notification andcr sections. 

(S] The iofomafion shall state the offence charged and so far as known the 
name, place of residence, and oecupatioii of tbe accused, anil tbe time and place 
when and where tbe offence is affegrd to have been committed and all particulars 
•within the kno'wledge of the prosecution of what is intended to be prored against 
the accused. 

(f) The Chief Justice may by order miaiie »oy information to be amended so 
as to supply farther particulars of the offence charged to the accused, and shall 
direct a copy of the information or the ameoded information, as the case may be, 
to heaerred npontheaccusedinaDChmanrurraa theOnei Justice may direct. 

5. Upon such seiTice being effected, and on application duly made to him, 
tbeChiefJoaticeahaUnonumktethreeof theHighCourt 
osili ea CouL Jadgea(bereiiiafterrefeTredtoa8theCourt)for fhetnal 
of tfaeinfonnation, and shall fixadaie for the oonuneocenient of tbe tnal s 

Prorided that when the total Dumber of Judges of tbe High Court does not 
exceed three, tbe Cluet Justice sb»U MOUDaCe not more than two such Judges, 
and thaU complete the Court by the nomisation of one or, if necesHiy > two persons 
of either of the foUewiog classes, lutmely 

(a) pereeutwho basesereed as penoauent lodges of the High Coort ; or 
(i) i^th the consent of the Chief Jnsliceof unoiber High Court, persons wbo 
trs Jedgei o( that Oigb Coort. 


0, Tbe Court may sit for the whole or any part of a trial at eucb place or places 
kisiHduttfef ptowince as il rosy cOMider desirable r 


Tfovided that If tbe Adrocate-Oeneral certifies to the Court that it is in his 
opitdonnecetsaTy in theintcrestsoljostice that the whole or any part of a tnal shall 
^ held at some place other than the nsusi place of sitting ot the High Court, the 
Court shall, slt« hearing the accused, moke an order to that effect, unless for reasoni 
to berccordedin wnting it thlnlsfitlomakeaoy other order. It shall not be neces- 
saiy for (be certificate of the Adrorate Genriul to be supported by any aflldaTil, 
nor shall he bo requited to state tbe grounds upon which such certificate was given. 

7. The pmrisions of (be Code shall apply to proceedings under this Part, in so 

AsiIutUn el Cela et Cit* proriiionii arc not inconsistent nrth tho 

W prOTlakinsof this Tart, anil such proceedings shall be 
deemed to he proceedings under tho Code, and tbe 
Court shall havo oU the powers oouferred by the Code on a Court of Seasmn 
exercising original jurisdiction. 

8. (I) The trial shall bo commenced hy tbe reading of the information, and 

theresitei tho proaeeulot shall state shortly by whit 
eridenee ho expects to ptore the guilt of the accused, 
then, subject to t^ pto-nsions of this Part, in trying (be 
accused, follow the procedure prescribed by tho Code for the trial of warrant eosea 
by lUgutrafei. 

9. If athsrgpUteanw'i.theaiscwd.ihitahaeiVdVrdto lahfor aria<ljoiMe.meu.t 

IWensttssl. fonrteea day*, or any less period that ho rnay 

. . • spccify.aBdtba CBurtehall comply withbi* requeel, 

It, subject to the adjonrumcot provided lor by this section, the Court shall not 
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■}rS 0'lfnjTrnm^nt hiaiu 


l«> InnivI In •iljntirn •nj’ IrU? ft>r »njf>vrfn^. o 

opInVi n mmtff l n l Kn I n(«r»«U nf 

>n. Tli<‘t‘ntirl»1*«nr»ti«.«hw»tl4«iK.»<.rp,et,wifn-M*fin i» rtaisiBfH In W 
K***rl M f»wnlr«I in full In i9chei«nn«r •* Ihe Cemrt vaj 

lUtttu 

H. T^n Conrl, ifil I* nf opinion IAaI irarh • rnttrtn /i r.'^Mwryioli'iepntGe 

rnUWM «r i«tbl>«n M i<it lfi« pfoifnfinn of « wilnsM, miy 

** *'**^2Mt* ****** p^of'n.ll OffMirifi intqeh irmy»» it cMydirfct tiff 
pnMinkllnfloriliKln^areof Sitprocwdlnp cfinyp«rt 
of It * 

IS. {/J •V«fin*Mlnn.« (hkllbopot bytheCnart tnitienerntRlinlbeowwof k 

bi a - ■ irUI oiidrr ihi« r«rt snlil ihoelocnof thee»*efor 

***** ' lh» pfn*<«nfJoit Th^fr»lter,aeii Mcmthftn'rd 

knirr* on hli tirfrnro, Ihk Coort thkll Inform the kceavd Ibttt lieisrstiSird, if fcr 
»o ilpiirr*. In (tIto rrltlrnc* onmth on Mtowa l^rKklf. cm! tiikn at Ihe nise tisr 
inform film tli*i if Im <(»«« »a fi* «0I bo fuLIe to ero«t-eziiniaktioii. L'ofm 
■reuw^I Ihfft itAtrk ih«t ho cUfirr* lo pre ktidmcr on wfh. the Court nay »* 

• n.r tlino (hrrmflrr <)Qrrtlon (ho nccD*rO yrnrrsDy on the mw in •ceordscce 
with tlio ptuTiiioniof foeiionSISof theCo>le. 

(?) If. when koralliHl Qpon. theomMd fi«te« th»t he dr«if«» to pte eridenw 

on ontli, the Court •haKnolelertyeoUeqaontiuge pot tnyqoraljoBtohtar 

rroTii}r<1 iliAt If the •ecuko'tdoee not e« site endroee.Ihre, after Ibevitneseei 

for the (lefenco hare b««a exatnioed, the Coon may qoeytioa tbeaeoued gtaenDy 
on thaeaie in accord aneevlth (he profiaiona of the laid lectJoa. 

(?) The failure of the accoaed to fire eridcnee oa oath ihallaot be cade thi 
aub/Mtofanycomenent by the proeecntfon. norihalllieCoort dnvteyialtttot* 
adrene to the accuaed from each failore. 

(0 Iftbeaceoaed gircseridenceODoath, the (oUowlagroJea ihallbeob^rred, 

namely i— 

(а) He may be aahcd any question In ero*a-exajniaalioa aotrithatandinf 

that It woutd trad to criminate him as to the offrace charged. 

(б) He shall not beatked. and ifested shall not be required toaiis»e^»“f 

question trading to show that be baa eonuaitled or been circled cb 
or has been charged with, any oBrace other than that with ^ucb he'* 
then charged, or haa a bad character, unless 
(0 proof that he has committed or beenconricf ed of such other offeorew 
admissible eridenee to show that he is guilty of the oBraee wita 
which he is then charged, or • t, w 

(h) witnesses for the prosecution hare been eross-esaminedwith a n 
to estabh'sh his own good character, or he has firm 
hia^od ebameterar fhoaatsreor tbacoudnct of the defen« 
such as to iuToira iinpnUtiona oa the character of the witnesses 
for the prosecution, or 

(mO hehag giTCn eridenceapiiiist any other person charged with 

offence. 

(r> Unless otherwise ordered by the Court, be abaD gire his evidence from 
witness-box or other pbee from which Ihe ofherwitnesses pve 
evidence. 

13. If the accused or anv one of the accused calls and examines any witness, 

'right of final reply shaU lie with the proacotwn. 
in all ofbrr easts with the acea«ed r 


pirht oi rrpir. 



confer 

14. In the event of any diff^nco of opmion among the membera of the Court 

UiffereotMatopialoD. “P™®" “ajonty ahall prevaU, 

15. At .n, tml U,a„ thi, r,„ u.. ~j b. chttged «h .nd 

AMCMd m,j i« ,0B.ict.a ®' *"y offcnt* agaiiwt any provision of the law which « 
iaTeSraSs^'’ *" "fwrcdtointlioScliednle. 

16. Th. Com p„. by I. .ny 

SsatsoM. ria^ by Uw tor the punuhaent of the offence of 

pereon is convicted, and no order 

fin^n shall be necessary in the case of any sentence passed bv it 

rrovided that a sentence of death ahaU not be pamd noon Bn„ ,rc.,=r.s 
m ^ect of whose guilt there is a difference of opmion among thfmembe^"o7:he 

17. Thoindgmentof the tourt shall be final and conclusive and. notwithstandmg 

Eiclsiio. ri Irt... theprovMwnaof tbeOodoorof anvofhert.- 




, ^U. r oc uui ana conclusive and, notwithstanding 
thep^jsxmsof theOodeorof anyofberUw forthe 

tlm. bmg « fot». or .1 ..j lh,tg b.,,-.* tt. tec. 

‘P •ny such order or ..nt«ca or tttsSsfefSv^s. 

•Ofh Court, Of to nuke any order under socnoo <01 of (he Code or ha« „n 

tha fj aothlng in this i«c«on shall be deemed to affect tie nawr. . 

«» .01 or .tete 402 0 , tb. cn, b. tepm „y 


■>wil r 


. — _ ••'6— rruirwuiug snyLtling to the conlr».». 

1®“*« eontamed in the Indian Evidence Act, uva -hfro^ 

(a) the itafetaent of any pereon has been recorded by a Jlaeiatmte .r.A v 
.tteteu h.. bte, ted .„d L •""> 

and has been signed by him, or “® P®«on making it 

( ) the statement of any person has been recorded by the Court h,.* 

prrson has not been cK.iw.ei8Duned, ^ *“'*» 

admitted in evidence by the Court if the person malr! .v 

eatised in the interests of the accused. l’P®*“®'s®'‘n''“P<«.ty has been 

•9 In ease of any reconstitu^^ of the Court during the trial, the Court ,i,b 
••-“ll 0l witncMd, BB „BBB. rfroiutitofed, shall if tin accused so desires re-cal! an,l 

.omnoaoloo^. already given evidenTin 

Eoeet la nit* nisi flief Jnstice may from time to tim* i 

rules proviang for— “ “me to tuns make 

(1) the .ppnntment and powers of a Predderrt of the Cburt. and the o.^ 
te be adopted to complete the Cbnrt in the event of .“ v idT^^ 

“• W'7 .t 
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(7) Mj ({nrrn>frn^ of ifi# arnTM-.! ta 

»rtf0 *fclrh (n him nr-^iwfy for Mrrjmz fnto tfff 

•rjj'fl-'fr.fntlna tho |wrWon* flf |JjU f’itt prWimifwry or unrilUi 
IfiiU. * •' 


pi« ir. 

SI. U tfio flotmior r>n«T*l In Cwnvil U lh.it arArrhipa! otTerelol 

CaimM .1 •nib.ii*. 01 


•ftU. * ** lh«n>inmi**(Ofl of frh'’)oM treMn^^er 

rivriy {>tnmotr<l in th» *hol<» or any part of En 
Ir<IIa, ho nwy, l<y nntifirAlmn in tho fJarrtte of Infij.i, nahe a flwUration to I 
ofl'p'i. ami IhoroMinn tf»o n^rWoniof l/,« I’art afi.iK com* into force in the a 
ajiccifinj in the notj/jrAlion. 

22. (/J Wiero, in tiio ojJnlon of the I/'cal CoTernment, there are reasons' 
yroan>ls for Wierina that any person £* or has be 
nwtft »Mrrl»it(« okra t . i _ . ■ 

fut 11 n la tort*. aciirely fonreTrci in ancii area m any moreneai 

(honilnrorrferrrtf (oin seHion2I,tha loeafCorer 
ment m.iy pUco all the nuleriaU in ita poistasion relitin^ to iia ease before 
Jadicial oQlcer who wqiul>lir<l forapi<ointinent to a IIi;di Cocrt amltakehisopfBit 
ilifiwi. n.aitn cnaiKierinsaach opinion, the L<yai GorermsentijaatiBSedtlii 
action niulcr the proriai'ons of this auction u nrcmiry. it m.17 by order in srntia 
(onuinlnj;a dcrUmtion to the effect that ewb feraon Uerbu bees actirel 
eonccmol in titch ami in any moTementof the nature referred to in eectioa 2 
^re all or any oi the foUoniiu; directions, namely : that nch perso n " 

(а) tltall, sriUiia sucli period m nay bo apocified in tha order, ezecste a bom 

sriih or irithoat acnelieo ondertabic^. for sneh period not csceediof 
onoyairsiouy boaoepceeffei. that he vd) sotrocuBit, or attempt n 
conspire to oomnut, or abet the commitment of, any offence agelnst any 
prorUion of the lt» which fa referred to in the achednle ; 

(б) afiall notify hfa rceidenco and any change of residence to aneh antion'ty as 

may bo so »pociR€4: 

(e) eiiall remain or reside in soy area in British India so specified : 

Provided tliat, if iheaeea eo specified fa ootade the province, tie coacnrrence 
of llio Local Goreroioenl of that erea to the mafcin" of lie order s.^*B 
first hare been obtained; 

(d) aiiall abstain from ai^y act so specified which, in tie opinion of the 

Government, is cnlcnlaled to distoib the public peace or fa prejndicfal 
to the public anfety ; end 

(<) sliali report himself to the oflScer in charge 0/ fie poi'ce.sfstion nearest to 
hia residence at sneh periods as may be ao specified. 

(2) Any order under clause* (f) to («) of anb^scclion (/) may also be made to 
take effect upor default by the person concerned in complying with an order under 
clause (a) of that sub-sc^on. 

S3. Aa order made under erctha S3 afeaJl be served on ti e person in respect of 
whom it fa made in the manner provided in the Cod* 
Serrlcj^ar^waginnaer service of aummoas, and upon smdi acrvice snei 

person ah^ bo deemed (0 have doc notice tiwecf- 
24. Tie Local Goremment and eeerf officer of Governinent to whom a co^ 
of any order made under section 22 may be dneeWd 
Eefowemeaf of erfers. ^ general or special authority of, tie 

Local Government, may ukj all mean* reasonably necessary to enforce eompi’ance 
with tiesame, 
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25. An Order m-ido under aeetion 33 dtsU only eontinne in force for a period 
lnl»rlBiB»tiir« oi order of QO'snwinft, nclew it W extended by tbe Local Govern- 

node br Loeol GoiirB- ment as hereinafter {uoridad in this Part. 


20. (f) When the Looal Government makes an order under soction 23, such 
Oovernicent diaUi aa soon aa may be, forward to the 
BoIorioM^Io^aMitltotinf invettigaUi^ authori^ to be coneUtuted under this 
Act a condae itatement in writing letting forth plainly 
the grounds on which tlie Government considered it necessary that the order ahould 
be made, and aliall lay before the inveabgating authority all material facts and 
circumstances in its poasession relevant tn the inquiry. 

(2) Tlie investigating autlionty ahall then hold an inquiry tn eamem for the 
purpose of ascertnining what, in ita opinion, hanog ri^ard to tlie fact and circum 
stances adduced by tlie Government, appears against tiie person m respect of wliom 
the order has been nvida. Sneh anthonty diall m every case allow the person in 
question a reason.'ible opportunity of appearing before it at aome abtge in its proceed- 
ings and shall, if lie so appecra, explain to him the nature of the ciiargs made agaimit 
him and shill iioir anv e-rpl'UwUon he may have to offer, and shall make such 
further investigatiou (if any) an appears to auch authority to be relevant and reason- 
able : 

Provided tliat— 


(a) Dotiiing in this sub-secUon shall be deemed to entitle the person whose 
case it before the inveaugating authority to appear or to be represented 
before it by pleader, nor diaU tlie Local Goveriunent be so entitled , 

{&} Uie investigating authority shall not ducloee to the person m question any 
(act the eommuuication of which might endanger the publio safety or 
the safety of any individual - 

(c) if the person in queebon requests the investigating authority to secure the 
attendance of any person or the production of any document or tiling 
such authority sluU, unleee for teaeons to be recorded m writing it deems 
It unnecessary so to do, eaose each person to attend or such document 
or thing to be produced, and for that purpose aliall hare all the powers 
conferred on a District hUgisttato in reepect of those matters by the Cods. 
(3) Subject to the provuiona ol tub-section (2) the inquiry diall he conducted 
in such manner as the ioveatigatiug authority eonsiders beat luited to ehcic tlie 
facta of the case ; and in making the inquiiy, auch smthonty shall not be bound to 
observe tlie rules of the law of evidence. 

(i| Any statement made to an mveetigaliiig authority by any person other 
than the peveou. whose case is nnder mvesligatioa diatl be deomad to be inlonna- 
tion givm to a public servant within the meaning of 
XLV of iseo section 182 of (ho Irwiian penal Code 

(5) On the completion of the inqiniy, the investigatiRg authority shall report 
in vmting to tlie Local Government the conclusions at which it has arnred, and 
shall adduce reaeone in support thereof, la so reporting tlie investigating authority 
diall state whether or not, in its ofnaion, the person whoee case la under investiga- 
tion is or has been actively concerned m any movement of tlie nature referred to 

(5) If the investigating authority baa Dot completed the inqiury withm the 
period for which the duration of the order W Umited by section 25, sucli authority 
may recommend to the Local Government that the period of duration of the order 
skallb^CiXteii^icAfatyciAqigno&ssVt'iftiiy sgttD^erne wa s h t y .andtffisrQihi aiscom- 
mendaboa the Local Government may extend the duration of the order accordingly 





«r fn«fi tf hn*- '**’•’''•** •’’■y nrilre msd*. im'Jn- i>»cti<ni 

■‘fifitc ((tioitr. flf Pi»y in*k** «njr frrfJff whifh i« anthoracd by 

IVTiTiflnl tJinl— 

(0) *rry (>rr;fr m fn«tlo ibe inT«ti?»tjng »DtfiOrity 

«* tTfOTfH \.j thftt •hihnnCy : *mJ 

(1) R cftf y of tnrb onJ^t ihRll I «• Inmiclin! fo (ho i^oraon in (•spect of *toBi 

it i< mRiK 


(?) \o or»)pr tr*»li« rmW »n».-*Rftion (/) thRlI wnlions in f-woe formor# th«n 
OTK" ymr (mm llio dsir of (ho (rrtSrr maitR onrfor ROrtiwj ??. 

(•)> On tJ:f Mfiry of »n onJor irtnfo «m<W luti •otfion {!), the Iy>c»l Gorermsent 
tTRy. if It l« *nli<rr'l that »nt(> • rourm ta n«Yo«ary in tha mfettaf* of the poblie 
»*(elj. ap»in msVe in teeirri of (ha jeraon to whom «nch ortler related Rnv order 

nliifh la Riithoriaeil by eaetion 22 

I'mtiiJnl that, fefore an ortler la made nndrr this itib-»eetion. a ropy of the 
ortler whir h (t ii prtJirf>»e<I to make ahall t/O fumwlieil to (he person ronremed, who 
mat eiilrnii to (he J.oenl Gotemineiit « repreaenlation m recard to anrh ortler. 
Any aiirh rryrwentalmn ahal) fe forwRrtled 1:^ the J>ral GoTemamt to the in- 
teatipitinc authority for iry)tiicy and eeport, »b< 1 aneh authority, after inquity 
rontjuctetl m oerortlanee mth tha proeiaion* of eertion 2C. ibsU report thereoo, 
and (ha Loral Gorerrunent sliall ronaider aorb report. 

rroetdetl furtlier that no order made onder this rcb-eeetiOi) liiall coatisse in 
foreo for more than a year frtim tho date on wbith it wsa laaiJe 

(/) An.r order made onder th'* aeetion may at any Una ha durbar^ or nay 
ha altered by the rulatitntfon of any other enief authorieed by eectton 22: 

rroridcd that no lurh alteration ahall haro tha effect of prolonsing the period 
for which aueh order would hara laen m forca. 

(?) Tha proririona of eadion 24 ahaD apply to thaen/orrameat of order* nada 


under this ecction. 

2S. Tf any person fail* to comply with, or attempt* to erade, any order 
(other than an order to fomidi aecnnty) made under 
PiatUj Jet to e; aecUon 27. he ehaU. on conTictioa by 

a hfapstrate. be pniualiallo with inpriaonnent for a 
term which may extend to aix months, or with fine, which may extend W 
five hundred mpees, or with both- 

2P. The provialons of aeetion 514 of the Coda ahall apply to bonds exeenfed 
• . I under the pioviaions of this Part, with this modifica- 

1 rrOTisoss ai to coacs. •. . ..... . ^.n 

tion that the powers conferred by that section on 
the court ahall be evercisabTe by any District Jlapistrato or Chief Presidency 
Sfagiatrate, on application made im bdialf of the Local Govenmient. 

' so. (7) Aa soon as may be after a notifiration has been issned brinpng nu 
Part into force, the Local Govemment shall appoint 
one or more inveatipif/fl? aotioriUee f<w the purpose* 
of this Part, and may appoint addiiitaial investigating anfhoritiea when necessary 
(?) Every investigating authority ahall bo appointed by order in writi^. an 
shall consist of three persons, of whom two shaU be persona having held jndicw 
office not inferior to Uiat of a IKatrict and Seariona Judge, and one shall be a person 
not in the service of the Crown in India. , 

(J> The Local' Government may by hha order appoint persons to fill casus 
vacancies occurring by reason of death, rerignation of office or otherwise on any n 
vestigating authority, bot in ao doing ahaU observe the provisions of anbJection (r). 


'nUniiir ssitoriiifi 





91. (I) The Local GoTcroinciit ahall hy outer >n nritiog appoint such peraon? 

ea It think* fit tofjOVlAtuvg CotaiaiUees to repoct 
SfCoD u. upon the irrl&re and treatment of persona under 
restraint nndcr this Part, and shall b,v rolea prescribe the fnnetiona whicii tlio’e 
Comioitteea th&U eseRiae : 

Provided that, in making lueh rolea, proviaioa aliall be mads for penodiral 
visit to persons under restraint under the proviaiona of this Fait . 

Provided {unber that a person in itepoct of vrhom »a order b*» been mad© 
under section 23 or section 37 lequinog him to abatsin from any specified ect or 
to report himself to the police ahalt not be deemed to be under restraint for the 
purpose* of this aeciion. 

(9) All rules made under sub-eectionfi) shall be publi^ed in the local official 
Oaretta, and on such publication ehaQ have effect as if enacted in tins Part. 

33. (I) The Local Govemmeot may make mite presetibuig the authorities 
before vhom and lbs maniier id which bonds under 
'I*'* *>* exeeoted, and providing for the 

procedure to bei (oUomd regw^oS ll'* notification or 
residence and reports to the pohea by persons in respect of whom orders bass 
been made under section 22 or cecoon 27. 

(2) All rules made under sub section f I) shall be published in the local official 
Caiette, and on such publication sbaU have effect as if enacted is (hii Fart 


PaST III 


33. If the Governor General in Council is satisfied that in tb» whole or any part 
of British India anarchical or revolutionary move* 
esatuios^e^ sglisiBes el meftt* ar« being proovsted and that scheduled offeaesa 
in connection with sucb movements are prevalent to 
ineli an extent as to endanger the public safety, he may. by notification in the 
Gazette of loffia. make a decUcatioa to that effect, and tbeieupoa the pAvi 
ilotia of this Part shall come into farce> in the area specified in the notification 
(I) Wherv, in tbeoplnionof the Local Government, there ere reaionable 
grauuds for believing that asy person has been or is 
°^sri n! u Is Isrw '* uoncemed in each area in any scheduled offence, the 
Local GoTemmrot may placo all the materials in lU 
»96cssion relating to his case before a judicial officer who la qualified for 
ippointment to a High Court and take bis opinion thereon. If after conai 
lenng sucb opinion the Local Oovemroent is aatisSed that sucb action is 
lecessary, it may make m lespcct of sorb person any order authorised by 
ectioa 22, and may further by order id wnlmg direct— 


to) the arrest at any such person witboDt warrant ; 

(t) the confinement of any zneb personiii aoch place and under such conditions 
and restrictions as it may specify - 


Provided that no such person abali be confined in thnt part of a prison or 
other plaea vbicb is naed lor the confins- 
* ment of convicted criminal pnsonera as 

defined in the Prisons Act, 1894 ; nnd 

Ul the search of any place apeoified m the order which, in the opinion of the 
Local Government, baa been, i* being, or is about to b« used by any 
sucb person for any purpose cooneetad whh any anarchical or revolo- 
tionary movement 



fl4 


m V pBMwnce of an oidcr nndcr flaose (a 

®»y I* found by aw 

Hzwp or by any othtr officer of Goremment to wbora the order may be , 
(JJ An order for confinement nnder clause (b) or for search under claa< 
s^-*eetion(/)may be carried out by any offieerof GoTemment to nl 
order may be directed, and such officer may 
to enforce the samn 


isonabty ji' 

35. Any person making an arrest in pursuance of an order under clan« 
»nb-sectk»n(2)o{gection 34 shall forthwilhrej 


tact to the Local Gorernment and, pending i 
of the orders of the lAcal Government, may by order in wriljJig eomn 
person so arrested to aueb custody as the local Government may l>y per 
special order specify in thus behalf; 

Provided that no person shall be defamed Insuch ewtody fora perlixleie 
seven days unless tbo Local Government so direct.*, and ;n no case shall sueh 
tion exceed fifteen days. 

36. Anorderfor tboae.srrhof aoypbiecixoed under the prorUlo/M of elai 
!«»n!i. ofsab.secf»onf/)ofscction34 shall 6c deemed t 

search aairant i««ued by the District Jfapt 
haring jortsdictioa in th« place specified (herein, and shall be snfllcieRt auti 
for the seizure of anything found in such place which thepeison eveeutlni 
or\}er has reasoa (o believe is being nsed, or is likely to be tise<f, forany pu 
prejudicial to the public safety, and the provi«iaa* of the Cbde, so far as (he; 
be made applicabte, shall apply (o searches maile under the authority of any 
order and to the disposaiofany piopercysciti-tl in any such search. 

3T. Tfherc an order (other than an order for anwt or search) has been n 
under section 34. the provisions of sectiotis S3 t 
*”**^srwv4?r*^**^ ^ sbaH apply in the same way as If the onlcr •rn 
oTdermade under scctionSS, save Ihal.oo receipt 0i 
report of the investigating authority, the toeal Government may, lub/ert M 
conditions prescribed by section 27. male any order uftfch is authorised by arc 
31, andiectiorM 23 to 27 and 20 to 32 shall bo deemed to bo included in (his Par 
31. If any person falls to comply with, or attempts to orado, sny otMn> 
onileraection34or aeciion 37 other than sn or 
^srM u^atf *" furnish aecurity, 6" ahail bo puniehaUe * 

Impruonioent for a term which may eiteml to ' 
year, or uith fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both- 


Pa«T IV. 

30. (I) OntbeeipirationaftheDefenceof/nifiafCrimifMf I-iw Amrrtlmr 

Ah. 1315. every per«B In iwpeet of whom an ent 

Rulea, 1315. was In fi-cre /mmedi.iMy bi b'C* 

** ****■ nptralinn of (hat Aef. ami who ha* »n (he "f”*' 

of tfc* Local ffovemmeet been ronrerneif In soy «ehe<fu/«l eStfOie, • * 
be deemeil to be a {•■esofr rcaiib'nt 1(1 an aivs (n who h anoli'icslus' •"‘j 
•eetna 2t u in for'e. an>l (he pistvietoiM of I*srt If ehsJI apply t'* 
perwin armr'Lnsrfr > aiaf rverr peew»n alo Is on »'»eb »tpir*f»>o In s’" 
f« icwnJsnrw -«A rhe fe.,rW~ of (h-r 
RiMtSIt I’riMitxtt fJe)fsJj»*«a, JsJ», ahsll bed'wm^fH 

— .j... I. f_ _LS.t. . •u.i S'.tlr.R nndecaectsmSItsWli'.f*'' 
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PloTided that, vrithinone montb fram tlieexpualion of tbe Defance of India 
(Criminal Law Ameadment) Act, 1916, tbe Local 
, IT of Hit. Government may, aubject to the conditions preecnhed 

in tbe first proviso to sub-ecctton (£) of Kction 27 as made applicable by section 
37, make anyorderoficstraint wbichiaautbonsedby Fart III in respect of any 
person vbo is in confinement in accordance with the provisions of the said 
Regulation, and if such an aider is so made it shall be deemed to be an order 
made under sub-section (3) oi section 27 as made appbeable by section 37, and 
the provisions of that Part regarding lucb an order shall apply accordingly, 

(2) On tbe expiration of the Ingress into India Ordinance, 1914, as continued 
in force by the Emergency Legislation Continuance Act, 
lariats IfilS.anypersoDiD respect of whom anorderwasin 

force immediately before such expiration under section 
2 of that Ordinance read with clause (h) or clause (e) oi sub-section (2) oi section 
^ 3 of the fibreigneis Ordinance, 1014, shall be deemed 

“ to be a person resident in an area in which a notifica- 

tionuiider8ection21 is inforce, and the provisions of Pan II shall apply to every 
such person accordingly : 

Provided that, within one month from the expiration of the Ingress into India 
Ordinance, 1914, tbe Local Government may, subject 
” ' **■ to the conditions prescribed in tbe first proviso toiub- 

secti9D(3)QfseetioB27, msJee an; order of restraint which is authorised by that 
Partin respect of any such penoQ, and if sucb anorder is so made it ibiJl be 
deemed to be an order made under sub-sectioD {3) of section 27, and the 
piOTuloDs oi that Pait regarding such an order eball apply accordingly. 


Part V. 

40. When a notification issued under section 3 or section 2] or section 33 it 

csacelled, sucb cancellation abail not affect any trial, 
srotoSen/^sSiit'iSeUffl invesugation or Order commenced or mads under thia 
a.tiMtt. Act, and sucb tnal, investigation or order may be 

continued or enforced, and on the completion of any 
Sucb iavestigatios, any order which might otherwise have been made may be made 
and enforced, as if such notification bad not been cancelled. 

41. (J) An order made under Part If or Part IIL directing a person to remain 

SBitl o! eisin Bits satn *“ India outside the area 

fwU n ^ in eaiB4< Beta* in which sucb Part is in force, shall be as valid, and 

enforceable in hko manner, aj if such Fart were id 
force throughout British India. 

(2) Anorder made under clause (a) of snb-sectlon(f) of section 34 for the arrest 
of auy person may be executed at any place in British India outside the area in 
which Part III is in force, and tbe same procedure eball be followed as if Fart III 
was in force throughout British India: 

Provided that, if the arrest is made ontside tbe province of the Local Govern- 
ment which made tbe order, the roport reqmred by section 35 shall be made to 
tbst Local Government, and tbe maximnm pemd of detention bmited by the 
proviso to that section shall be extended to twenty-one days. 

42. Ko order under this Act shall be called m question in any Court, and no 

OHm Bsdei ihis Act aol Other legal proceeding shall be 

** ssmuoo br against any person for anything which is in good faith 

done or intended to be done nnder this Act, 



43. All powers giren bj thu Actshall be io addition to and not in deiogatJoB 
P9w«rioiAttfa».«oqii. «ny»therpowersn)nferredbyoruBderanyei»rt. 
tiw. and ail eoch powers may be eierciiied in the same 

manner and by the game anthorify as if this Aft had 
not been passed. 


the fi<;HEDULE. 

(<See tedioit - ) 

(1) Any offence under thefoDowingaeeiioBaof the Indian Penal Code namely: 
XLTof js«o — seotiona 121, lil-A, J22. J23, 12f, 131 and 132. 

(3) Any of (he foUoniiigoffencee if in the opinion of Government siiehoffeiife 
!•> conne<ted nitJi any .inarrhical or rrwlutwnan moreneni namely:— 

(ol .iiiy olIeiHu under settmns lltl-A, 1«, 153-A. 302. 304, 320, 327. 320. 33?. 
rn. •!}<.•). 3S6, 337. 392. 3tt4, 395. 306. 397, SOS, 399,400, 401,402.431. 

435, 436. 437, 433, 440. 451. 455. 457. 
**' 4.53, 459. 460. and 506 of (he Indian 

Penal Code : 

(h) any oifenee under the Esplosire Sul<etaticra Act. 
1908; 

i«) anroffenoe undereeetjon 20 of the ludianArtn' 
Ael. 1878. 

3) Any alti'Uijit or lOiupira'-y to tvinroit or *»«> aWtinriit ol any ol the aliove 
odenee*' 


Jtlne 



APPENDCX ni. 


Report from the Joint Select Committee of the Houie of 
Lord* and the Houie of Common! appointed to cen« 
ilder the Government of India BIH. 

Oieam 

I, T)i>t Ih* n>n-m|M<w inri ths mkI ilill >nd Ukni Ihe 

rtLl'rf rt « lar^ tiowW "f intnt »! h«'l «>in® >11 ihe wn_r Irftn 

luilu (nr (I * A tniu o| irt<vr*tn> Mvl otkrr <^inmuni(-atniu b» >!»< 

l-'m T>>« lut «r >n<l Ih® b*'® prinliNl an 

w i)^rvF)<-n'« >\t««rn m atoiiunon* > l»»® t><>i » • ruU Wn 

Tb» OiniiRiiir® >;>)4Tsute all® xliant*;:® U-®» li«e r|fri>’®d fM/ii jiUred 

b> fun of IU> tio«a «l Riam (atwm* aK» havp film mBcb tboufltl In 

O'* (utw of tf« c««in*f\ 

& Tlio (VimmlKro arr* |y>t <h>rpaL •* oomo hat a •n’nmi In thiaki vilh flip 
WV of P»{<irtini on Ih® alale of lawfia. nt on lh« otmliirl i>f Ih« •dmlnufrtlion in 
Initu, nr r«m a| tap.* on form n| >-’itrniinrnl for Iniiu, but on!; Hilh 

III* dul} of atnai.ru «iih lhi< ttitl. aliiih bad boon rotd a axoniJ limo m tbo liouao 
of Ownonni. v» th* »»ll btvtvii (nm* of l'«pliiO'mur> (>toctilut« nwl 

•lib tf.r rol®* *nH <«inTnnltrtn* ariMn{ oot of it 

3. In tiM datlanlatn m>d« t>; Ilia >U)r*(r * «<orrmmcn\ un thu 20th Au;;iut. 
I9I7| tbrrr la rnvtioalnl Ihn f<ml'l®in for •birh ih* ltd) mdiMTOurt to |trovldo ■ 
•otulinn. It ia lo draifn lb® f'tat aiaf* lu • iztraaumJ rruf^Tm tovardi mponaiblo 
r>*p<mmr-.i. Aor aiuh lUs*. it it U (n (■* a t«af udrani®, nuit, at tho Cuauuittco 
ronorirn Inrnlr* lb* rrraiVtn of on •l®<-<nrt(®. and lb* LoalomI of iorib ihAre in 
\h» »olh and rF*ponait;itila®> «d rmrctunrol on Ih'iao whom tho eWtoralo thoosm 
It rrjiimui (u Inlrmu. In ib« |ir*a®nl rircumalanret of lodia. tho clcctonl* 
noit ai (ho ouiarl l« amall and Iboadmuiiairatna pi)>mRnrO of ita r*[>re*entalim 
iBUit L* lunifnL lirforr, tUmbm. tho {<ol«t of Itia !la)(tt;i Coicnunent can 
b« fulfill®i| Ibr rl®(V>ral« Oiiul (foa. ami |irartiral eapeririK'O In the conduct of 
JKitUc aSaira mnat I/® mVirprat Ihirm; ihu |wnod the gnardianaUp of tbe pone* 
of Iftdu rannoi l<* ailbdraan from ihn ®ara of the oHiclil agcnc; which Parlin 
nrat at prcacnl cfiar^ ailh Um dulira of the adt&tniatralKm, and the Cnmmittiyi 
P*r<rd it lu i>e art cavnlial foaturoof tb® |ia>ir) of Ilia dUieatf’i Coirnuncnt that, 
*xcrpt in to far aa be ta rclranxl from miantwlnlity by tbs ebangea made under 
tbia ttill, the CoarmOT-Oennat in Coutml aboutd rtnuiln in uiuiiatiiibed ttxpoa 
aibUiiy to rarlument and folly «t|iiippcd with (b« neceaaary poirera lo fulfil that 
ttai>aaiSbQit t . But from the beginning the people muit bo given an opportunity, 
and all political wiadom pslnta to Ita bcioK a generous opportunity, of leaniiog 
tbe actual buiincaa of gorernment and of ahowing, by tbeir conduct of iC, to aome 
future Parliament tbst tbe time baa eotne Cor further extensions of power. 

*- la tbe tfi tVie CoaoirtWee the tUnit by the ti’.t is twietS^ttS 

•holly in this spirit, and luleipreta Iho pronouDcement of the S9th August 1917, 
^th scrupulous accurscy. 11 patlitiont tho domain of prorincbil govrminont 
inlo teo e»i|ds, on* of which la inodo oter to ministers chosen from the elected 
foembert of tbe proTiocial Icgialatun whib tho olhcc twnains undue the a dmims . 

( *17 ) 



111. ►I.r. I,.. ^,1-1 ,M,|, 

• If r^l ir »t.it ft tnwnfl-y Hot Ih- rAmm-tfr.-. «ft^ rnft r.rrfdl 

fw.<LVr»(.r.n ft *11 altrmtlirt*. «r* «f /«r<ni-o ^ne h U tfia >«t wtr 

fit ift •" If- .} HA ft t^» •t-.-krr.l of {{,. Jr4;^y « CoyrTV.rrni. 

IM rii'ii'* ».>T£«t iMt t}* onronpifnrant «f « »n».«Unttil m ihf ii:m- 
Irm of of wtf emefn:! 3 »ifh • tW tn th* 

fooWiiiTn of U rwrmn-ont ami «»*, of iho |«r«Ml infM*-- 

I«r» of <'»trffi*r*ne . ovl ft i» iho ffufirofnn irftich |rpit,;‘o* fhomotAorf 

Ir «fo lltll on Jfin-'OT. fo th« Io-i*U‘i7e ^wil 

• »v1 no If* foym^-or* of If* to foo.tfiia/nia, for ih* to«nIu 

of |K«I !•»« of If* •>Irrim'»tf*ta>n ohirh tt irtrLt'orT"! to if>oif rKsr^ 

iV littiri tfo ariit tnfnrrutlon Mntf Ihrm, th<* rofnmi:fr« 

K4»* n«.?« a OHRiJ-or of .fun.-r. tn iNo Il.Tl of • nior* or 

r}.«f»r|rt Hf ( tirtly «|.*rn«yt| l^t>nr orvW i-Unjoi in irhi--h thrr rrlit*. 
ttfiVJ} »r» Ut ti» aroxfiAm of lAo iliZ.roUir^ inil tiinrff* irSirfc 

f-«*r tyyfi {■•irilrrl mil. on • •implo *o<f. in Ifio f’ommittro'a opijiiwi. *3 

(n>trfru4i) U llyofj- TJwl fho Crnnriittro ihltii ft tlrainMr to lUf* •* 

onrr. 3linl<irri oho «d|o^ tf>« <«nC<fmfo of a rvtjonty fat thoir IrswliCire totmcU 
^ill fo firm itio fiilloai op(<nrtun>tj of mjiwuoz tlut firU of pyrcrmnmt 
U »mni«»r«l «'• tfirir f«rr. In Ibrif *wk th^ "ill t« amwtod and giudrd by the 
fioTerror. «h'» *tll arirpi (heir a<l>tr« aatj promote th»'r policy whenererpoefihb- 
If la- fiwU hmi-rif «>nij»i;r4| (A a<t e^inat tbrir ailrW, it will only be In cireaa* 
itanm roujihlj inak-rour to chow in •hteb bo b.w toorrmdebitexenitirefonaeil 
— «mjm*Un<r» whirh *ill trullratedin tbelnitruaientof lajmirtioM famiihrf 
tn him on bu ep;om(inrnt ty lit* Sfajrety. On ibe otbrr band, in and iir that 
drill of pirrmnirnl in ahirh I'arluinent <«ntmun to bold bun rtaponitble. tbe 
prormrul (Jorrmor in-Council will remain e^nipped with tbe »are and eertaat 
pnarr of fuliillui* that rwpnnaibility. Tbe Conuoittee will mdicate in tbe course 
of this ricpnrt how they Tuualtse tbe rcLtUoos between tbe two pirU of tbe pc^ 
einrtal foiemnent, but ifcei ai-h to fitro in lie lorrfront ol tbe JJrport tbeir 
opinion Ihel they »ee co reamn why tie relilions abonld not be harmoaiou* and 
mutually ad4ai>la>.<M0!L They rcyard it as of tbe highest importance that tb« 
Gotemor abouU foiltp tho liabit ol free .■o'tsrltatjtm between both bahes of fci* 
poaemnient. and uidi-cd that ho aho'-ld iiuiit upon it in all important matters 

of common intereef. He will tbosensure that mniiters will contribute their kne^- 

ledge of tho pcoplc'e w ubea and •nsecpUbilities, and the members of hu Eiecubrre 
Council their adminiatraiire eaperience, to the joint wisdom of tbe gorentmeat. 

But while the Committee antieijiate moeb adeantage ataicable and, 
at possible, spontaneous association for pu r poses of deliberstion, they would 
allow it to confuse the dutie* or obscure tbe *ej»rate responsibility which ww 
rest on the two parts of the sdministration. Each side of the goremmeot w 
odeiso and assist the other j neither will control or impede the other. The 
sibility for administxatice and legislatiro action in their own field will he . 
bej-ond possibility of doubt on ministers and on the majorities of the 
legislatures w hich support them ; and tb^ will be gtyen sdeqimte power to 
their charge. Similarly within that field for which be remains aecoimteD 
Parliament, the responsiblhty for action must bo fixed on the Govemor-m.W^c , 
and he must possess unfailing means foe the discharge of his duties, imajiy, 
behind the provincial authorities stand* the Government of India. 

C. The change which this Bill will make in the political structure sud 
India IS very important. It rn-srls a great step in tlie path of sclf-go>ernme 
and It is a proof of the confidence reposed Iqr His Majeaty s Covenimcn m 
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loyalty, wisdom and cap aeity o( onr Indian feJIow-iobjccU. At the same time 
it points to the desirahiiity o{ htejimjc PaifaatneDt in (loser touch with Indian aCans 
than has recently been posaible. The Committee socorduiplv rropo«e that a 
Standing Joint Committee should be appomted b> both Houses of railiament tot 
that purpose. It should hate no statutory ftmctions. but a porcli adrisoir and 
coMultatUe status ; and among its tadia u one ol high importance, the conaidcra 
tion of amendmenta to rules made under this BilL For the plan on which the 
Bai has been drafted, snd in the opimon of the Committee nghtlr drafted, will 
necessitate the completion of some of its mam provuions by s large number of 
rules snd other documents wbicb mil bare to be framed before the machuicri 
estabLsbed by tbe Bill can come into working order klana of these rules and 
documenta will be drafted m India for the approral of the Secretary of State 
When th^ come toEnghind, itmay beiouiut convenient that the present Committee 
be re-appolnted to advise I’erlvunent in regard to them. 

7. The Committee will now proceed to indicate the nature of the changes Ihey 
bave made in the Bill, and also tbeir suggestions for action to be taken under it, 
either in the framing ol rules or by eiecotiio process hereafter 


The rresmblo of the Bdl. at drafted, rse l-aard on tlie announcemeift of }rik 
Majetty'i CoTenunent in rartiamrni of the l’C>lh August. 1917, and it incorporsird 
that part of tbe announcement whnh pointed to the ptormisiie rMliaation of 
rcaponsible gmemment m British India at an intrpTHl port of the Empire, and 
lo the expediency of grsduiillv dctelopmg arlffoicmtns msiitstions m India, 
and It referred to the granting to i).e iTovuirrs ol Inilu ol s Urgn measure nt mde, 
pendence of the Covemment of India. It dxl not. hoarier, deal aiih ihoso porta 
ol the ttmounccffietit which spoke ol tbe tiutrasing ssimeiatvon ol Indiana in every 
branch of the administrslion, snd deebred that the ).rogreM of this policy muhl 
only be achieved by (uc<:«S(ivesU|.'C*.and that i*attumert(.advuirdli} Uu \la|etis a 
Ccncmmrnt and by the Goimuncni of India, on whom ti.e re*|v<nailiiliiy Lna i.ir 
the welfare and sdraocement of tbe Indwii i-eopte, must be the Judge ol the time 
and meoeuro of each advance, end bo goidrd bj the crKperation rwcMvvd from 
those upon whom new opporturutirs of ecrvir* arw con/emal and by the extent to 
which it is found that conlidcnre can be leiawd in their senw cl rv>|onsibiIily. 

The Coiumittce bave enlarged the preamble ao a« to include all parts ol the 
aanonneement of the SOlh August. 1917. Their rrasnn fur doing an is that ao 
attempt baa lawn madn to distinguish l«'twecn the parts of ihi> anncunccmcnl, 
sTul to attach a dincrrnt value to va<k juirt according in 0|uruon. It baa Iccn 
•aJef, for instance, that w hercaa tbe hrai part i« a I inibng pledge, ib* Lsirr fart 
is a nw re expeciuionol opcnainof no sinportaure But the (V.B'miltce think that 
it la of the utmoat im|><rlancc. from tliC very inauguralsmef these tonelitutmtia] 
rhanges, that Parhanicm sisruld make il quite (Jain that the resia-nsihihty k<r 
the successive stages of the di'arle|<ii>rni of srif guvemnunt in Ind a rests on ilself 
and on itarif alone, aiai lhatll eannnt eharelhM ri-spinsi) ihty wilb. fnoch leM 
delegate It to, the m-alva-lrcteal legialainrraof Ilaliv 

They alw> ri<.sire to cnipfaasire tbe wisilnfii amt juitice of an inrerasing assrw is. 
tmn rt Imhans ailh eien branch of tbe admi>u>(rs1s,n. loit t|.cv wish In make 
It pcrt.Ml.i (l.ar lhal ill. Msjmit a lentn.mcnl iru>l renunn fne to aftainl 
Uueepcana to those posts for wbub they are epniaUp nqiured »nj qiulisA 
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.1 , J >" I'-i* •y!V.rur.„r of 

1.7 .s,, 

•h«. ,1 Ik,™ .„| ,! ,k,j „ 

In !?•««• »l tW. oi«'nn tluJ ty <7 uri- tint rrrj »»s..iU- 

r>! iK- r*lT- of tho ,«,k .irfna* .Mh. f^W. rorj.;,(ntiotul rh«Bs- 

r«»'llcl fml fn»« hm(\ 

» Uy l-^n fowaltifioB wttfc tie fotlu 

O. f»- ((« I In 0/ , »r.»l ^ •■> th»y n* 

\.j ihit *«ru>rnl ot*FfT»ti<MW iC ttnitrxiet 

tlin U'fort ll mn«» not, hywrtrf. tm ift«{ jfcw fiArtitioM of tt** 

fiiivlmix nl pjtrjurrwnl •». »l<wv|a(Hr i^Utr rnt *b/| mulanHj »icliwi»e. Thrj 
ni'Mt tn *11 f**»n I,* frml »ith ttio tTorrr»> 0 tK» in |fi«» t/r^i ©f jfj/. f gnctjoiu Cum- 
aiirj mlth<l<iot^etotU> Ihonrrr-if^ for «p»cnl procftfure la r»«- 
• hrtti rir>itl< 


"nn" Comniitt'* k»»r iiii»n n>ii<-li •turnmn «> tSo il.A.cnlt qantiOB of thr 
|‘nhrlj>J«* on nKirli «►» i'?Ti»infj»l rrtrniM-* nml UiUirr* ifiooM lo di/tnboffd 
JV |wo o| ih» pf»»»«nrul yntrrnm'nt*. T>iry *re eonfidrnt tkal 
III* pfoMem r*n W b* tfc*. (impio pfo**»« of foeimoa »*b** •ivI 

rrAMiivtM* pT* arwf-ulr. Inn lfi*)r ar* airar* that lliw qumtiOD is crrt<im 

rirruA*Ui)in> Im-ono (h* tau«* of much fnctma in tlio proTinrial goTmaeBt, 
anij tli*.T or* of oplnioii ihii c> * rul*i gotrmng the a!Io«iit<oD of ibn« reTenop 
iitHlbaUnorailiouM (x- fr>nir<f*oa4t<> tnalotfieoii'trnreofiuchfnctionuapOMfbrr 
Til*/ that, if ihr Corn nor. tn th* roiiraoof prrpansg rithrr his SntorBoy 

•iiinrquf nt btiiltfrt. tiluU tliAl tlx-ro u bholp to bo • leHou* or pm noted diferrcee 
of u|iinion botvodi (fi* rsoeutiro rouacil atwl bM mjiuiton on (bis inbj'ecti be 
»hoiilil beempnwerMi nl 0000 (o m»h«annl}ooatioiiofreTeiu*»adbsU&cos betirern 
(lie roBonnl nivl tmv'femd lulqrcl*. »hicb should (ooticuo (or at least tbewbole 
fife of fbr csitting tegisLitiic ruunoif. The OnmniKro do aot encforw (be tog^* 
(lOB that retlAin noiiror* of revenue shoulil be alloratrd to roeerred. and certain 
sourer* (o (ran*frrro<l subjects, bot (her retocimend that the Corernor iboold 
allocate a dedniCo pwportionof (he rerrnue. aay, by tntyoliUaatratha, two-lhud» 
to reserved and one-third to transferred subjects, and suniJarly a pioprtioQ, 
though not necessarily tho aaine frnctiou. of (be balances, li the Governoi desire* 
itsatitanco in making the allocation he should l>e allowed at his discretioi] to refer 
the question to be decided to such autbonly a* tboGoi-ernor-General shall appoint- 
Further, the Coomdttee are of opiniem (bat it abonld be bid down fion the fif*t 
that, until an agrrement which both sides of the Government will equally soppor 
has been reached, or until an allocatioii has been made by tho Governor, the lota 
provisions oI tho different capenditure beads in tho budget of the province for the 
preooding financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of tho two sides of the Government In 
this matter, as in all others, should be of such mutual sympathy that each wfll 
be able to assist and influence for tho common good tho wort of the other, 
not to exercise control over it. The budget should not be capable of being us®“ 
as a means lor enabhng ministers or a majority of the legislative council to 
thopolioy of reserved subjects } but on the other hand the executive council should 
be helpful to ministers in their desire to develop tbe departments entrusted to their 
care. On the Governor personally wiU devolve the task of holding the habne* 
between the legitimate needs of both seta of his advisers. 



Ciitt* rUu>o iiu Wn IswtIM to ri^Nritc ths rMaing ol loana by 

local pnTrmm>-nl* on the aprclal accority of Ihrir own pminrial rcTcnnra 

('bi**r 3 . — Tbc c|uc«lion bu beru ramrO aa to ibo cotninDnlcatiolu bptacrii 
IbeOoTnnoratil fTOiinpca araltbopMitlaiy olblalp. ThoquMltona* to whether 
atich maminlcatbcu (hall (n {utare tale f>Iaee> and aa to (he jince^lutr to be 
adijvted In Ibem, may «tII be left to the tectvtarj' ol Hlatp In the opinion 
of the Ccbmiltee lliere l< no raiKeat firraeni (or diatiirbing (ha eiiating poaitinn, 
except 1o (h« rXent to ohlch tbo SeeteUry of Stale relazra bia ponrrsel 
lUreetwa and control over breal irnTemmcnK. To that extent the Coterrunent 
of India anil at** withdraw from tnteTatntton . tut India » not >«( npe for a ttw 
fe<Iera) arftctn. and (be central gOTrnimpnl cannot be relegated to function! ol 
tnera ieapecticn anii adrice T>>d (lieiinlllee tniat that there «lll bo an ezten 
fire dclccalloti, ilalutory anil olhenrlae. toprottncUlsoeernmentaof aome poaere 
aTiil dutiea now In the band* of the I'ercemment of India ; and they Ipuat aleo that 
Ibc control of (hat Ootrmnient. 0!ef pfu\incial luattera «a!I be esertiaetl with a 
X'lr to preparing the (irarlncea fur ibe gradual tratiefer of power to the pnxiiiiisl 
FO'ernment aral tc(ri*U(ure 

CbraM / -.Tlie Cbmmltlre are of opinion that tbe Oiiiusten aelected b.« (hr 
(•oirmor to adri>e him on the iran'lecrnl aobjeete ahould be elected membera 
of the IrtivilatiNr eenncil. mjejina jU confidence aw! capable of leading « A 
nimaler will hate the 0|i(Mn of reaignlng if bia tdikc i* not acerpird bj 
the Coternnr j ami tbo (iorernor *■» bate the erdinar; conalilutional nebi ol 
dumletinga mlnUlcr alioae policy be belietea to beeitW lerioualy at /soft or out 
M aofotd aiib the rleaiol the teylatatirecounri} In the brt reeorl Ibe Uoternor 
raft alwaya di*eslt« hl« legi dative couikiI and ctiooar dpw niituilcra after a freah 
rir<etia&] but if thia coufae it eduptcal (be Committee hope that tbe Goternor nil] 
Ifni felmaetf able to accept eucli vieve aa bie oe* mimetcr* may prtee upon him 
reyanliRg the U.ue aMeli foired tbe die^lotioi) The Committee art of opinion 
that in j>n province aiit there bo need lor lea* than tat rDinisiert, while in eotnr 
fiMtiooee mete «>U b« tcr^uiriKt tntbeto eirconutaneea they think that italioulil 
be rNOgnlaeJ fiom the cootnencetBent (bat minittcr* may be expected to ait id 
raaorrt (ogetber. They probably would do ao ; and in the opinion of tbe CbDi 
iBiiteellli better that Iheyabould, and therefore that Ibe fact ahoutd berecogtuned 
on the fare of the Sill, liry adciar (hat the alattu of iniiuttm ahould be aimilar 
to (bat of the membera of (he ezecotave council, but that (befr aalariea ahonld be 
6zr<l by the legUtalire roucril. l^ler on in tbw Ifrport it will be aoggetted that 
lodiaa membera of the Cooncil of India in London ebould bo paid a higher acale of 
remancratlon than iboan meeib-n of the Coonri) domicUed In tbo Tlruted King 
dnm. The atme principle tnighi auggeat to tbe legialatite touncil that it waa 
reaaonable for Ibe niiifiaten of (be proTlorial governmeot domiciled in India to 
be paid on a lower rcalc of remanrcatton than the Enropeanmembera 

rrotiiion baa been made Id (bla elauM for (bo ippolalaeat, at the Goremor'a 
diacietion, ol non-olf,elal membera of tbe lejielalWe council to SU a rfiio eoaewhat 
alianir to that of the ParWmentacy Cnder-Se«etaty ia tbw oountty. 

Chut d— The Coamlitee aroofopldtooUiat tbo normal strength of an execu- 
tive eoonell, especially in the amtlJer jnoviacee, need not exceed two members- 
'^ey hare not, bowerer, redileed (be existing statutory maximum of fdurj but 
if fn any case the touacU faitludt* two member* with lersice qnahCKitiotis, neither 
of whom If by blrtb sn Indian, they fbink that ft should also include two cnofficial 

Indian aeabors. 

Cbitist d.— Tbe Committee desire •( this point to girs a picture of tbe m»Tin«r 
Id whteh they think Ihst, tinder Ibis UHL the gervemment of a ptorince should he 
sorted. Theta will he many matters of edwtiwteativa bnainoas, as iniUtoratties, 





which can be disposed of departmentany. Bnt there ■will remain a large categoiy 
of business, of the character which wouW naturally he the subject of Cabinet eonenlt- 
ation In regard to this category tbo Coamiittea conceiTo that the habit should 
be carefully fostered of joint debberati<» between the members of the eiecntire 
council and the ministers, sitting under the chairmanship of the GoTemor. There 
cannot be too much mutual advice and consultation on such subjects : but the 
Committee attach the highest importance to the principle that, when once opinions 
have been freely exchanged and the Uat word has been said, there ought then 
to be no doubt whatever as to where the responsibility for the decision Lea. There- 
fore, in the opinion of the Committee, after aucb consultation, and when it is clear 
that the decision lies within the jurisdiction of one or other hsif of the Govern- 
ment, that decision in respect of a reserved subject should be recorded separately 
by the executive council, and in respect of a transferred subject by tbeminiaten, 
and all acts and proceedings of the government should state in definite terms on 
whom the responsibility for the decision rests. It will not always, however, be 
clear, otherwise than in a purely departmental and technical fashion, with whom 
the jurisdiction lies in the case of questions of common interest. In such rases 
it will be inevitable for the Governor to occupy the position cf infonml arbitrator 
between the two parts of bis administratioa : and it will equally be his duty to 
see that a decision arrived at on one side of his government is followed by such 
consequential action on tbo ether side as may be necessary to mohe the policy 


effective and homogeneous 

The position of the Governor will thus be one of great responsibility and 
difficulty, and also of great opportunity and honour. He may bars to bold the 
balance between divergent policies and different Ideals, and to prevent discord 
and friction. It wilt also be for him to help with sympathy and courage ihspopuLir 
side of his govemment in their new responsibilities, lie should never besiute 
to point out to ministers what he thinks is the rfebt course or to warn them If he 
thinks they are taking the wrong coarse But if, after heoring all the argumenU, 
ministers should decide not to odopt his advice, then, in the opinton of the Cbm- 
mittee, the Governor should ordinarily allow ininistert to have their way, fitkig 
the responsibility upon them, even if it may subsequently be neecssnry for him 
to veto any particular piece of legisintion. It is not possible but that In fndlsj 
as in all other countries, mistakes will be made by ministers, acting with the spprovil 
of a majority of the legislative council, hut there is no way of learning eicept 
through experience and by the reohsafioii of responsih/hCy. 

In the debates of the l^islative eouncil members of the executive counril ihnuli. 
act together and mmiaters should act ti^etber, but members of the executive counc I 
and minisfers should not oppose each other by epeech or votot jnwnbws o I j* 
executive council should not be required to support either by speech or votepropoaUi 
of ministers of which they do not ajqirove, nor should ministers bo requ w 
support by speech or vote proposals of Ibe exerotive council of which they cl'> imt 
approves they should bo free to speak and vote for each other’s proposals wbrn 
they are in agreement with them. AU other official members of the leguHtlvs 
council should be free to speek snd vote at they choose. 

Ctiwse r.— The Committee hare altered the first scheiliils to the Bill, so »* w 
show only the total strength of the legtsUtive council In each province, 
have retained the provision, now in anb-clauao (2), tlut at least 70 *n.)« 

membevs shall be elected, anrl not more than SO i*er cent shall be olTifiaia 
general siipuUtion will govern the dislribotion of the seats bi each prnv ’ 
in certam rvepeclt the detailed arrangeiuenU will require fiirlher conss . ' 

and proposaij ibould be called for from the Government of India h' 

The pomla in queation, at well at witne dupotablo «i.Htrfs on which ll*a Co 



Irish to endorse the pro|>osata of tka Francluse CoKTnitiee'a report, see dealt MdthL 
in the following reromronidations s — 

(a) Tlio Committee regard the miinber of seats aliotted to the rural popula. 
tion, as distinct from tlieurban,asdispr9portioaatel7 iow and consider 
that it shonld receive a larger share of representation. The; also think 
that an attempt should bo made to secure better representation of the 
urban trage earning class : utd th^ are couTinced that an efiorc should 
be luade to remedy in part at least the present disparity between the 
size uf the electorates in the diflersRt prormces In all those matters 
no dehmte inatructions need be ^ven- The Gorernment of India 
should be left a wide discretion in adjustmg the figures, subject, 
however, to the undcntanding that the adjustment should be effected 
in all eases rathrr by enlargement than 1^ diminution of the representa- 
tion proposed m the Franchise Committee's report 

(i) The Committee are of opinion that the representation proposed for the 
depressed classes is inadequate. Within thia defiiution ace comprised, 
as shown m the repwt of the FVaoehise Oommittee, s l.irge proportion 
of the whole popuhiion of India. They thmk that the Government 
of India should, as it advises be instructed to give such classes a larger 
share of representation by Domination, regard being bsd to the numbers 
ol dspreesed cUeses in each province, and after consultation with the 
Local Governmente. I'his repreeentetion should, if Deerseary, be In 
addition to, but not in diminution of. the general electorate l^enever 
possible, ether persons tbao members of tbo Civil Services should be 
selected to reprctenl the depressed classes, but if a member of those 
services, specially qualified for this purpose, has to be appomted, his 
nomination should not operate to increase the maximum ratio of official 

(c) In the tledrae Presidency ibe Committeo consider that the non-Brabmins 

must be provided with separate reprceentation by means of tbe reser- 
vation of seats Tbe Bromine end non-Brahzmns should be invited 
to settle tbe matter by negotiatioii among themselves ; and it would 
only be, if agreement rannot be reached in that way, that tbe decision 
should be referred to an arbitrator appointed for tlie purpose by the 
Government of India. 

(d) The Committee would recommend that eimilar treatment be accorded 

to the Mahrattas in tbe Bombay Presidency. 

(e} Tbe question whether women shonld or should not be admitted to the 
franchise on thosame terms as men should be left to tbo newly elected 
legislative council of each provinco to aetile by rcsoliilion. The Govern 
ment of India shonld be instructed bo make rules so that, if a legislative 
council so voted, women might be put upon the register of voter* in 
that province. The Coinnuttre have not felt able to settle this question 
themselves, as urged by themajonty of wilnesse* wl-.o appeared before 
them. It seems to them to go deep into the social system snil sujicrp- 
tibilities of Indis. and, tberefoie, to be a question which can only, with 
any prudence, be settled in accordance with the wishes of Indians 
themselves as constitnlnnally expressed. 

(/) The Cosiznittee are of opinion that the traochiso as settled by the rule* 
to be made under Ibis Act should not be altered for tbe first tea years, 
and that it should at present be outside the power of the Legislative 
Councils to make any alteiatioa In the franchise. The reconmenda. 
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Ji-.n. «l.rf--f.>rr..nfr«P«-trtf .h u> U rrn^trd^l t1u>- 

rtrfj'lioail. nrMl «• not hrmwg any i^rrml-nt in p-*p^d of 
J>TDJ»’«/»1« for otfirr •llrr«(nn« 

»J) TJ." rrrt'.rnfiHirm of t.n,n.r.|<Irra m th»- rmjinrr* ,|y>uM 

fr«iiv.irtrfr,l Ij thr r;oTMmnrii| of fwJ,» m rorv-iltafion with 
(foTrrnmrnl*. 

(*1 Thr tfanrW*f far th* Ciutrr^rty »At« ,houl,j v,^ rxtrn.JM to ill ^raJoitf 
of orrr irTcn vr»r*' •Umiinir. 

<■' Th- ffarrromrnt of fMi» rlionl.1 f- iiwtrurl^l (o coiwult with the Corrrn- 
mofit of Itrncal in rr«r»ct of th» rrprru'ntAtionof Koroprans in Bengal. 
Tl a|>i>carr la llie Commidre ih«t there are jfooj rei«of« fora readjcuf- 
ment of th>t rrpmentatwn The rrtommeniiitioai of the report of 
the Franrlil«e Cnmioltlee in re*j»ti of Curepeao reprr«enfation ifloihrr 
|>fOTlneea m'ty l•e arcepfetl 

111 The ijnr*tirtn whether the rutert ami enbjecU of Iivlian statri rosy he 
/niHlertfl a* eleeforror mar heefeeierl to theie^ulitire couacUt thoald 
lie Jrfi to l>e let tied ineaeh c/i*e hy (he local goTemmeotoi thepiorince. 

1 1 1 The Committee are of opiruon that dMnii««al from the wmee of the govern- 
ment in Imli* ilioulcl not he a diM|iiahfiea!k>n for election, hot that a 
cnminal rvinvietion entailing a •entenee of more than lia monthi' 
impnmnment ehould be a (liw|(Mliliealion for fire year^ from the liafe 
of thoerpiratiOQof theeentence. 

ID The compremiie luggeiled by the Pranrlnie Comauttee in rwpect of It* 
residential qualification of randidatea for IrguUtire cotiarilt wbtrtby 
the retinction was to be irapoerd only in tbe pronocee of Eotsbay. 
the Punjab, and the Central Proriocee nay be accepted. 

(hi) The recommendationa of the Franchiie Conunittre in mpert of Ibe p»- 
portlonato repreeentatioai of Xfohatittsedana. bated on tbe Luebeos 
compact, may be accepted 

Ttvo further obieiratioot mott be made on tbts qaesLion of franchise. H 
kfcniH to the Committee that the principle of proportional representation may he 
fouml to be particularly applicable to tbe circnmstacces of India, and they 
recommerul that ihu suggestion be folly expfoted. eo that there may be siaterial 
For consideration by tbe Statutory Comnussioii when it aita at the end of ten 
l-cars. Further it has been strongly represented to tbe Omunittee, and th® 
Committee are themselves firmly convinced, that a complete and stringent Qjimpt 
I’ractieea Act ehonld be passed and brooght into operation before the first clcc- 
ions for the legitlstive connciIs. There la no auch Act at present in existence 
n India, and the Committee are convinced that it will not be less required inlndia 

hanitis inother countries. 

Ctaute 9. The Committee have considered carefully the question who is M 

ireside over the legislative councils in tbe proeinces. They are of opinion that 
he Governor ahould not preside, and they advise that, for a period of tour 
lie President should be appointed by the Governor Wherever possible 
e a great advantage if someone could be found for ibis purpose who had m 
srliamentary cipierience. The legislatlTO councO should itself elect a Vice- 
resident, and at the end of four yean the nominated President would disspp^r, 
id the President and Vice-President would be elected by the conncils. The 
jmmittee attnbutetbe greatest importance to this question of the Preaideiwy 
the legislative council. It mil, in tfarir opiiiion, conduce very greatly to 
iccessful working of the new councils if they are imbued from tbe coinme^®en 
ith the spirit and conventions of parliameataiy procedura as developed in (a 



«S' 

Irap'riJ rurtijmcM. Tlie CwnTnUtr* wiJl tpwr to ttiU »abj«l in deiliog with 
th«<i««tiono{ t(\« rrr»»i«nio{ tbv LrjcuUtiT* AwmUy ol IckIio. 

C^iiK /f.->ThQ ibldk that tlio {>rnvinpinl budget diouid be 

(ubtniitrd to (be r*ie of tbelrcinblire raunriheubiei-t to tbo eTi-mption trom thUi 
rroeeu of certain charge* of • ipectil or roearring chsrnclrr ffbicb tuiTe been ret 
out in the UHL In race* ichrre (he eODncil eller (be proriaion for a tranaferred 
tobjoct, thn (>imnilltre cvnaidiTtlkat (he Ooremor voulJ be Juctified if ao «dvue(I 
by b'u minuter*, in re rubmtuinir the protbidn to (he eounril for a mioir of tbeir 
former dociaions but (bey do not apprebeful that any itatutory proacription to 
that effect la mjuired. tVIiere the MoncD hare reduced a provuion for a mserred 
nbjtct vbirh the Corrreor eontlder* eaaential to the proper admuiutrstion of 
tb* »ibjeet tonrrmed, he nill hare a poacr of rMiomlxm. The Oomnnltee «at> 
it to l>« perfectly clear that thii povet n teat and that it* flxerclso ehoald not be 
tegarded ** aauatui or arbitraty, ontm the Oorecnor hue the right to leeiire 
aopply for Ihoae (crvire* for «hirb he mnam* reeponaihio to rarfiameiit. (hat 
leapo&nbQily cannot iurdy be faatened upon hun 

fThenerer the neceaaity for nev tatalion arUe*. aa arue it muit. tbo queaiwna 
iorolred ahoold be threalied out b) t>o(h pana of tho Ciorernmcnt m conflation 
logeiber.tnd it ia eapecblly inponantthatm thiiimttrr loth pana of the Gorem 
meet ihoald, 11 poeCble, be in attreement oben the propoarba ol tbo (aoremoenr 
are laid before the Icgulature. 

Ctaeae I) —The Ommltieo bate rejected the plus oi Grand Cenuiitteea a* 
drafted originally In the Hub Tber bare done to brenuro ut tbev opioioD tba 
Grand ComtnUtco did not giee the Corentot the p«eret of acearirg lagialation ui 
a erlait in re*peot «< tbo<c matter* for cchlch b« is held reapootible, end beoaw 
in revpeet of ordinnry IcguUcioQ abooi reaeteed aubjeeu it perpetsated the ayaten 
of leeurlng leglilitlon by vbat i* bnonn at (lie “o/Ilrial bloc.'’ nlitch bas beett the 
caoaa of great friction ted heartboming The reaponcibiltty for laglslatioa on 
naerred aubjeet* la with tb* Geeemor in Oeaneil, and. wbeo the “ official bloe 
fata been pot Into operation, it ba* been pot into operation by him, and ia merely 
an indirect way of asrerttng hi* rceponaibOiiy. llie Committee think it much better 
that there abould be no attempt to cenceal tbe tact that the responsibility is with 
the GoTttTjoi in ConneO, end they recommend a process be which the Qoetrnor 
ahonldbeempeweredtopaasanAct inTeHi>ecto(an% ccservcdeubject.ifhecQQSidera 
that the Act ii necessary (or (he jiropcr (uIGlciciu of his reepon-Slbihty to Parlui- 
nwnt. Ife should not do so antil he hna gieea every opportunity for the mattm' 
to bo thoroughly duicossrd ui tbe trpslatice eouncil, and as a sensible man bo should. 
of course, emlonsour to cany the lepuilatieo eowtcil with him in tbe matter by the 
strength of his case. Rut, if he finds (hat cannot be ao. then bo should have the 
power to precred on bis own rr^KHuihility Acte passed on bis solo responsibility 
abould he reserved by the Oeive»or.Conetal for Uis Majesty’* pleasoie, and be 
laid before Fatliamenl. liss Majeety vrtK nocossartly be ndvtaed by tho Secretary 
of State for India, and tho reepouBbility for tbe advice to be given to His Majeatj 
can Only test with the Secretary of State But the Committee siiggeat that the' 
Standing Committee of rarbsmenl, whose appointment they have advised, ahould 
be specially consulted about Acta of thia character. Provision, however, ia mad# 
m tbe Bill for the avoidance of delay in case of a grave emergency by giving the 
Govtnsoi General power to assent to tie Act without reserving ii, though this of 
course would not prevent subsequent diaaUovanee by Hi* Majesty in Conned. 

Ctoiiae 15.— Tbe CommHteo have two ohaervationa to make on the working 
of this Clause. On the one band, they di) not think that any change in the bound, 
anea of a proviiue ahould be made ^honl due consideratian of th# vtevra of the 
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HUsUx^ rnnf,rn of Ofi th- otW hin<l. If^rr iir« of opinio lb 

• V tnvfof.y » miloTiiy ftf tt^ rnmWj of » WWuire wnnci 

rrffnwUna o <l.«l,nHifo r»rUI or lingnUji, irTritoihl onit hr iU eonxtimhr. 
tiiwW Uii, f J,w«. M, • i„h.ftntinrt, tn Mtx^nie pnrfnwj ift.yM bo fcilen ai i 
}f im4 1'leu fAtn n„ j bo »!ron?eho? « Commi-ntm of Jiviuiry mi'eht 6s appofnl- 

nj lx ibo hr^tnory of fiuio, oikI lh,i it .houW not ho t bar lo ths «pj>ointnient 
of .iirh « romtnlMion of Iwinirj ilm tho mtjority of ihs togw.l»tiTe coawil of ths 
r^itiro in ()n«li..n is o;.f-**.l to lbs t'narxt of {bo fainmtr ropn^nthtz tacbt 
lil'tinciiTe imitoiUi unit. 


riouf* fl.’— At trnibo rrjJlinMbslow, tboCooimitfrtf donotoorspt 2bs deric^ 
in liio Hill ag (Irafirsl. of Ottttyiojt |iocpranu*nt mrniorf* thron^h tho Conncil of 
I'lAtr niifimit rrfrrctifti to ibo f^islttfrs A<>r-tTt6fjr> ift CiMrt wbsre tbe litter 
I'Oily rannot bo pot tou«rnt loa LiwwhicblfistioTcrnor^i'merileonsicleTBnsentiaL 
L'mirr the gchsfre »hleh tho Commiliw* prnpogn to gnbstitnie for thir procsdnre 
fheri' i» no fi<TMst(y to rrtoJn Iho Conor*) of St»i» »3 an orgno lor gormsient 
IrgbUtlon. It aliouM thersfore |.e rreoiulttulsd from the wnuneapenwot ra • 
tttir bcetmtf Cfi-mifrfT. They mi>mineiuf ibt ft ahouM wnaut of eixty aembrrf. 
of whom not more than tutoty ahouli] be oflirlil Biembrrs. The Franchise Cem- 
mittro ndrUo that the non-oflirlil members ahooM be eierteci by the lame jfroap 
of firraonx eg elect themrmberf of the Le^wLitireAssemb)/ aod in tbeaanu eouti- 
tuenetea. ThU b t pLin «h{ch the Committeo tould. in no circumiCances. aecept. 
They fiojio and bchero (6nt a different ^stem of eJeetasn for the Gtnneil of State 
can bo devUed by (ho luno tbe cooatitution embodied in this Bill comei into open- 
tion, and (hey recommend that tbe Ooeemment of India be enjoined forthwith 
to make rujE^ntions accordingly, to whieb effect can be peen vithont dilaTfof 
tho inadguration of the new eoostitotion. If the advice of tbe Committee that it 
be re-appointed foe tbe parposo of eooaidering tba roJes to be framed aader tin# 
Bill bo approred, it ahonld have an opportuoity of conaidering the propomls mads 
for the efection of tbe Council of Slate. 

Clauee J9 , — For the leguUtive Aasembly the Committee are equally nnwifling 
to accept, se a permanent arrangement, the method of indirect election propoMd 
ia the report of the Frenchuo Committee. 11 by uo other course it were possible 
to avoid delay in bringing the eooatitulion enacted by tho BJl into operation, 
the Cbmnu'ttee would acquiesce in that mefbod for a prebminary period of tl^* 
years. But they are not convinced that delay would be involved in piepanng 
a better scheroe of election, and they endorse the views expressed by the Go wn- 
mentoflndiain paragraph 3P of itadespatch dealing with the subject. They 
accordingly advise that the Government of India be instructed at once to loa 
rccommendatiotH to this effect at the earifest possible moment. Th^ rreom- 
inendations as embodied in draft rules would also be subject to examination y 


this Committee if re-appointed. 

Clause 20.— The Committee think that the President of the , '^Ij 

should loT four years be a person appointed by the Governor-General. He * 
bo qualified by experience in the House of Commons and a knowledge ® 
mentary procedure, precedents, and eouventioos. He should be the gw ® 
adrisee of the Presidenfe of the proviBcial woneils, and he should he *“0**“ 
a view to the influence which it is hoped ho would have on the whole bis «7 
parliamentary procedure in India. Ho ahotdd be paid an adequate 

Cfottse 23.— This U a new proviakm for tbe gubmission of tbe j, 

to the Toto of the Legislative AssemWy, on the understanding that this V 


coDstitutfd &s a chamber reasonably rrprcsentatire in ebaraeter and elected directly 
by eoitabte coiutitucncirs. Tiie Oonunittee consider it neccasaiy (as suggested 
to them by the consolidated fund chvses in tbe Imperial Parbament) to exempt 
certain charges of a special or reeniring natnie, nhich have been set out in the 
Bill, c 3 , the coat of defence, tUe debt ehaigea and certain fixed salaries, from the 
process of being roted. But otkerwiso they would leave the Assembly free to 
criticise and rote tbo estimates of expenditure of the Gorernment of India, It 
is not, horrerer, unthin the scheme of the Bill to introduce at the present stage 
any measure of rrspousible gorernment into the central adnumstration. and a 
power must be reserved to tbe Goremor-GeiwralinOouncil of treating as sanctioned 
any expenditure which the Assembly may bare refused to rote if he considers 
tbe expenditure to be necessary for tbe folfilment of bis responsibilities for tbe 
good gorernme'nt of the country. It ebould be onderstood from the beginning 
that this power of the Governor-General in Council la real, and that it ia meant 
to heosedifandvibenncctsaaiy. 

Clause 2S , — For reasons which prompted their rejoctiOB of the process of certi- 
fication by a Gorernot to a grand eoDimittee in a prorioce, the Committee arc 
opposed to tbe proposals in the Bill which would have enabled the Governor 
General to refer to the Council of State, and to obtain by virtue of his official 
majority in that body, any legislaliot. wbicb tba lower cbatobei refuse to accept, 
but which be regards as essential to tbe discharge of lus duties. The Committer 
have 00 hesitation in accepting tbe view that tbe Governor Gsoeral id Council 
ebauIdinalleircnmatanceibefiiUy empowertdtoeeeureUgisIationwhichia required 
for the discharge of bis responsibilities ; but they ilunh it Is unworthy that such 
reaponsibOity ttould bo concealed tbiougb tbe action of aCouncil of State spceisUy 
dsnacd In (ta composition to secure the necessary powers, They belirtc that in 
such a ease it would add strength to tbe Gorernnient of India 10 act before the 
world on its own responsibility. In order, boicevcr. that rsrbamcnt may be fully 
apprised of the position and of (be coosidetatioits which led to this psceptiona] 
procedure, they advisa that all Acta passed to (bis snanncT thonid be laid before 
Farbiment, who would naturally consider the opiuon of the standing committee 
»treody referred to. 

OJouss Tbe reconuoendattao of tbe Committee is that tbs present Lmita- 
tionoD tbe number of tbe inemben of the Governor Oenetars Bxccutive Council 
should be removed, that three tuembecs ot that Couned should contituic to he 
public servants ot ex-public servaats who have bad not less tlwin ten year"’ ripen 
cnee m tbe service of the Crown in Indis ; that one member of the Council should 
have definite legal qualifications, but (bat llwse qualifications msy be gained in 
India as well as in the United Eingdott : and that not less than Ihrce members 
of the Council should be Indians. In this connection it must be borne in mind 
that the members of tbe Council drawn from (he rasbs of tbe public sensnts 
will, as time goes on, bo more and more bldy bi be of Indian rather than of Euro- 
pcaneitraction. 

CToNie 29 . — The Committee have inserted this provision to allow of the selection 
of members of the legislature who wiU beable to ondcrlalte duties einiiUr to those 
of the Parliamentary Under-SecrrtaTies in this country. It should be entirely 
at the discretion of the GoveiDor General to aay to which deparloieots these officira 
should be attached, and to define the scope of three duties, 

rOBT IH. 

Ctaii»e,3(J._7-j,g Oimmittee tbinX that all charges of the India Office, not being 

■gency ” be out oIs»b^ to be provided by PatbsewM. 
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Px*“ •ff nnt <ti /aTOBf of *I^J»tjon o! the CodjvjJ 

of Ifvli*. Th»y iMnk Any Uw to mrn><.lt »i!l b<»*l>«!a!f)y 

kry Ihit el.0 PUJ-oIionl.! I- ./M,.-.! Ij jwfwia, of Iwf.on nj*-n. 

rnro. Arxl Jh^y Ar» ointiw-Mf if nn »iirh Conwil th». J^rrftary of 

»t»(il.l JuTo (0 fr.rm An Infitmtl on- if not a form^l om*. Tli>Tpforp, Jhpy 
ffiffik ft mti'fi f^-ttpy fo mrtttnitA A iiTNly fiw Alltfi* KirtnfazM b^hiniJ itof 
Ipa'lill'in »nc! Authnrily. Alll>nn7li th^jr imnf<] rv.t <|pUr tho r(?a<lja«tm»nt of ifa 
••opJt ^ *« to mtlto it to httrmla-^ whtt i< fcnnirn mi {he pnrtfnlpi ij^tfrn. 

Tlmy tlilfik. «twi, tliat ila mrwtitutinn may Aflranta8;«ou«Iy be iwxiifiwf byth- 
Jntfncjiicllon nf mope Iryfitn* iwo it apvI by aborteni/i^ of iJieperjo'/of Ifce jejTJf* 
itjion It, In ortlep In epuure a rontlminu* ft»ir of fpfih exjwrience fpom Imha aivl 
to rcliete Iivtitn mepntiefa from the itf><e*4iiy of ipendinjt *8 long a period astertn 
yeAri In KnaLiml. 

Cb>«« iJJ.— The Committee hareipren moit oarrfat eonaiderntion to tlie rtb- 
liniuof tlir SerrrUry of Ntate with theChpTernment of Ir/Iia. atvl throogh it with 
thn pmfinelAl pprernment* In the rrUlmiuof the Secretary of State with the 
Utircrnnr-drnml in Oouoeil the f*<nmaiit(ee are /wt of opinion (hat any etatnWry 
change cart bo m-vle. *n long a* the novernor-GcnenI reiRaiiu mpoogihlr to 
I'arUalO'-Rt, but in prarljee the ronrennojw whjfh now porem three relitioM 
may wisely Ito m»)difie<l to meet fresh clrciimstanrea raased by the creation of a 
LegvsIaliT© Awmlly with a large elected majority. In the ezereue of his respoB- 
elbility to Parliament, which ho raiutot delegate to asy one «t»e, the Secretary of 
State may rcawnally eonoder that only in eiccptio^ eircoautancec sbeidd he 
be eaIIo<] upon to interrene in mat ten of purely Indi.an interest where the Goeeni' 
ment urul the I^^iiUturc of India are in asrcemeni. 

Tbb ecamlaittonof cho gen-rat propemttan teaefr jn’ritabfy to the corte/dentiea 
of one special c.aso of non inierrontioa Xoiliing is more likely to efidanger the 
good rehtJona between fndu and Groat Cnuin than & belief that IiuUa’i £sm 1 
policy ia dictated from ttliiieh.all in the interests of the trade of Great BnUls. 

That such a belief etials at the reement (here enn be bo doubt. That there onght 
to bo no room for it in the future is eiimlly clear. India‘t position in the laperuf 
Conference opened the door to ne^oliatioii between Indb and the rest of the Empire, 
but negotbation wilhout power to Ifgishto Is IikeJy to rem.aui ineff^rre, A tstis- 
factory solution of the question can only be poaranteed by the grant of liberty 
to the Corrmaient of India to devwo those Inrill sroingementa which flcem best 
fitted to India's needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. It cannot 
be guaranteed by statute without limiling the uftimate power of Paxliament to 
control the administration of India, and without limiting the power of veto which 
rests in the Crown ; and neither of these lunitatiou finds a pLice in any of the 
statutes in the British Empire. It can only (herefote be assured hr «n achnowledg* 
went of a convention. Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs 
of her consumers os well as for her mami/aclnren^ it is quite clear timt she should 
have the same liberty to consider hff intereata as Great Britain Australia. ?<o'v 
Zealand, Canada and South Africa. In the opinion of the Conmuttee, therefore, 
the Secretary of State should as far as possible avoid iaterferenco on (ha subject 
when the Government of India and its Legislature are in sgreement. and they 
(hint (hat his inlervention, when it does (ate place, should be limited to safe- 
guarding the international obligatkms of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements 
within the Empire to which His Uajesty'a Government is a party. _ 

The relations of the Secretary of State and of the Government of India with 
provincial governments should, in the Committee's judgment, be reguLited by 
similar principles, so far as the reserved aohjeefs ore concerned It MIoiri 
therefore, that m purely provincial iiutters, which are reserved, where the pfovincnl 




government and l^udatnreare in agreement, Uiwreie* abonid ordinariJy be allowed 
to prevail, tbongb it is necessary to bear in mnul the fact that some reserved 
subjects do cover matters in vrioeb the central government is closelv tom erned 
Over transferred subjects, on the other hand, the control of the Governor General 
m Council, and thus of the Secretary of State, should bercslricted in future nithin 
the narroMCSt possible limits, which wdl be defined by mica under snb clause 3 
of Oause I of thoBdl 

Hulps under this clause will be nibaidiaty legisLitun of auflicicnt moment to 
justify their being broaght especially to the noliee of Parliament. Tlie .‘■ecrpt.iry 
of State might conveniently discuss them mth the Standing Committre wliosr 
CTcation baa been retommended m this Keport; and PsTliament would no doubt 
consider the opinion of this body when the roles come, as it u proposed that thoj* 
should do, for acceptance by positive resolnlion ui both Houses. The same pro- 
cedure IS recommended by the Coninutlee for sdoptmnin the ease of rules of apecml 
or novel importance under other clauses of the BilL Jt must be for the Secretarv’ 
of Sute to decide which ol the many tuWe that wdl faU to be drafted bs the Gov • 
munenl of India can be atiffieienily dealt wvlh by (be ordinary process of lying 
on the table ol Parbament tor a certain number of d.>,vs In deciding this point, 
hoirever, he may naturally have recourse to the advice of the Standing Committee, 
■betid It happen to bo io acasion, and obiam (heir tasiitanrs in detenoming which 
miss deaeeved to b« made the subject of tbe moto formal procedure by potitvve 
tewlution. 

Clmas 3S~Thia clause carries out lbs recommend il ion ol Lord Crewe's Com 
nltiee to appoint a High Conunlsaionft for India, to bo paid out of Indian revenum, 
*ho will piiform for India functions of apeney, sa dutinguiabcd (mm political 
/unctions, anal'^oua to those now performed m tbo oUirra of (ho High fVimmu- 
sionerfl of (bo Cominions. 


raw IV. 

Clamt 3d.— Tbe Cotnmittce do not conceal fiom themselves (hat tbe position 
of the public itTricta in working the neir conslituliosia m the provinces will, m 
certain eircunutanccs, be ddBcoIt. They ore of opinion that (hcso acrricet bnvo 
dearrved the admiration and graUtudo of (he w^Io Rmpire Tlie.v know that 
•cine mciabeTa of tbe services rcgird tin wisdom of the proposed ebangvw vntb 
grave misgiving, and that some fear Ibst tboeo ebanfwa « dl not tend to tiiC welfare 
ol the IndUD oisaaea, Thiy are convinrrd, bowvvcc. (hat tlie acrvircs will accept 
llie changing conditions and the inevitable alteratioa m tbeir own position, and 
devote Ihcmscircs in all loyalty to making a aacreaa, so far as in them bea, of the 

newconitiiulbo. 

In the provinces, officers avrving In a reserved department will be controlled 
by the Govemtu in Council, and in a Irauslcrted department by tbo Governor 
acting with minitters, but in both raaea alike the perannal roncairence of the 
Govtvnor aheuld be regarded as essential m the esse of all orders of anv imjvirtance 
rj^odirialiy adectmgtbe posit ioo or tiimTecta of oflireri appointed by thegcmUry 

Tbs C^immittcs thinb that every procoutioa ehanld be taken to occurs to the 
public aerTanla the career in life to whkb they Inoltd forward when thev sere 
Icrmii^, and tbry have introdnced fresh jmrtiwona into thii clause to that end. 
If friction occurt. a readjustment of pevsona ajid {lares may ofim pet over the 
difficulty, and the Governor must mluwya regard it as one ol bii most Imjvirtant 
f" establish a eomi-V-le undcrataliding between bia ministers and the ofiiers 
through ebon, ,b^ ,j[] work. Bnl if tbwe are memlers of tJ s arTvic* 



whoso doubts BS to the changes to bo made are so dceply-roofed that thcv S 
they cannot usefully endeavour to toko part in thcun, then the Commitlee »hi 
It would only be fair to those officers that they should bo offered an eouirsle 
^reer elsewhere, if it is in tbepoaer of His Jlajesty's Govcmment to do so. e 
m the last resort, that they sbooM be al/oited to rctfro on such pension as li 
Secretary of State in Cooneff may consider suitable to their period of scrricc, 


Tart V. 

Chute iff.— The Committee arc of opinion that the Statutoty Cbnunissix 
should not be appointed until the expiration of ten years, and that no chinpes o 
substance in the constitutbn. whether in the franchise or in the lists of re'errn: 
and transferred aiibiecta or otherwise, sboold he made in the intffvaL ibe Com 
mission will be fnlly empowered to examine the working of the constitutions in 
all their details in the provinces, and to advise whether the time has come for full 
responsible government in each province, or in the alfematire whether »nJ to 
what extent the powers of self-govemnent already granted should be extendwl. 
or modified, or restricted. It should bo clearly umlejwiood, nho, that the fbB- 
mission should he empowetcil to examine Into the working of the (lovemment of 
India and to advise in respect of the Oovemmeni of Itulb no less than in retpert 
of the provineuJ gorcrameata. 

8. This concludes the Coounilteo’s specific rceomjnend.it ions on the Pill. Tkcfv 
remain certain other topics which do not conveniently fall within any pntticulif 
clause. The first of these is the treatment of Purrai, and after hearing eTiienee 
the Committee bare not advised that Ditrma should be inetuded within the irhrine. 
They do not doubt but that (he Baraeso h.ive deservnl and ihoiild reeeivs s 
constitution analagous to that provhied m this C-ll for their Indian fclIow-iiibHla 
But Burma is only by accident psrt of the teeponsihility of tho Covemor-fli'iuT*! 
of India. The Buraeso are as distinct from the Indbns In race sod J4fVW''g« •* 
(hey are from the BrltL-ih. 

0. Doubts have been expreesed from several quarters questioning the llnatirlal 
adjmtment proposed between tho G'nlrsf and I’ronn'itI Corernmenlt In Inihi 
Without expressing any opinion on this eontroversy, the rommlttee seeept sail 
endoeio tho recommendation of the Covernmetit of liidnt ih%t a fully qu'hfi"' 
finaneui oomraission should be appointed to advise aa (o ihe prineiplo on ^ 
contributioai from the provinciai governments to tho Central tJcvernmenl •houhl 
in future be adjusted. 

10. TheCbmmiltee think thatit may often greatly awUt the jvilUiValedti' 

of India it standing commillees of the lepIsUtire t^Jire are atlwheil |o cerlsia 
departments of Government, buttheyonlyexpeessthf'Opin/unon thano'h-rr*‘i"' 
that the appointment of soch eomnilttee*, their eompisitJon. and lha 
which govern their procedure, shall Is* matters wholly and enInHiTtly wiih n * 
iLseretion of the Governor General or of tho Governor as the ease nwy be. 

11. TheOimmiltee are impressed by tho objeetiona rsNol by m-my 
to the manner in wbieli rerlain classes of taxation esn be Wd ujon th" 

Icitlia by executive action wiihoot, Jn aumo e»*e*, any stsrntory linilt.»i»in o 
rales and. m other esms, any adequate prescription hy statute of |h« met >• 
asieseojent. TTieyeo/wi'i-r that thslwfe'sftsinof iies'hor>i-na«l.ouM be S^*' 
bfOQght moro wittln lha jMime* of Ihs ligCsUlore. itnd In parti-'nl-e. 
expresiing any jud.paent on Ike question wheller the lifvi p-v-nne t* a ^ 

Ox, they a-friMr that tU proeras of revWoy the iiBrf 

ti l-s brought umlrf eiosef regulafioa bj itstots as soon a< fv/««ihi». A 
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the statutory tasis for charging reveAue on the land rsiies in different pronnees ; 
butiasomeat least the pitchof asaessmentisentarely at thediseretionof the eze- 
entire gorernment. ICo branch of the adnui^tratioa is regulated with greater 
elaboration or care ; but the people «bo are most affected hare no roice in the 
shaping of the system, and the tales are olttttohscnre and smperiectiy Mndcratood 
by thosB who pay the rcrenue. The Committee era of opinion that the time has 
come to embody in the law the mamprinci^es by which the land revenue is deter- 
mined, the methods of valoatioa, the pitch of assessment, the periods of revision, 
the graduation of enhancements, and the other chief processes which touch the 
well-being of the revenue payers. The sohject is ooo which probably would not 
be transferred to minjaters until the electorate included a satufactory representa- 
tion of rural interests, those ol the tenantry M well ea of the landlords and the 
system should be established on a clear statutory basis before this change takes 

12. The Committee have not hitherto touched on the subject of education 
in India, and it is far too large for them to make any attempt to deal »-itb it ado- 
quaUly. They havo accepted tho recommeDdatioD ol the Functions Committee 
that, subject to certain reservations about the Universities, the responsibility for 
1 he whole field of education in. each ptownce should be transferred to ministers 
They attach much importance, houever, to tho educatioaal advancement of the 
deprvased and backward cUsset, and they trust that ibe subject will receive special 
attention from ministew. They are also impressed by the advantage of B^atd 
■ufih as GIr Ificbael Sadler has advised in Bengal, for tba aisutaneo of nuouters 
in oQntrolUng the diSeteat grades oi educatton. and they isiist that sumstm will 
»M tbcir way from the outset to conaliiuto sueb Boards lo every provineo. Tbe 
^sunlttee would sunJatly commend to nunistere tbe advisability of crrating local 
government departments in tbo province*. 

13. Tba Oommiitce attach tho greatest importaoee to Ihe formation in each 
provincial gorctninent of a strong department of Finance which will servo both 
udei of tho Government alike. 

II. Tbo CoBimittco have been greatly atruck by tbo earnest representations 
made to them by loveral witnceecs, both of British aod Indian birth, to tho effect 
(hat tho Governmeni oi India and the provincial gorcrninent* must betoma morv 
vocal, and put forth their viewof what the good of India rojuirts with more courage 
and morn pvriwtcnce than they have in the post It has been represented to them 
that i( will be of the utmost importaneo id tUo future (bat tho Government of ineba 
snd tho Provincial govcrnracBts ehoold have meaiis of explaining to the people of 
Imlia the reasons why things are done, the rcaeoiw ahicb umlerlio decisions, and 
Iho argumoDls against proposals abieb they consider mall be detrimental to the 
• elfans of the countty. It was RpresenteU to tho Ounmittio that at present. 
^ a great extent, tbe case for tbo policy of tbe Government of India and of me 
I'rovincivl govcrnmcnla is unknown to tbo uiassea ol Indian", whereas the ra»e 
vgidnst that jobey is becoming every day more widely dis*eoiin.vtrd by means 
d Ihn vernacular press. They are glad to tlunk (hat this opinion is al."i shared 
^y tloSocreUry of Stalo fi»r India and tbe Vicv toy It w dealt with in pataprmj'h 
-0 of thcif report on Indian Canal iluCional Itetdnna. 

In ooDcluaion the Oniomittce rmphaOcally repudiate the suffeition ll,it 
ho changes m this Bill in the form of the piovioiial govrrianenta ol India imp.ly 
inj eoniloinivition of the present system Of governmeot in India The tavern- 
twiitol India ba* accODijb<hedgreaHhinp*Iotliiilia'# good and one oi its greatest 
crvicei li4j iniroijjjtiQj, jnjo India of a reign ol law, to which the Cor- 

rnmenl itself is aa much subject as the peo{da it govenit. Xl U no reproach to 
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it that ia form it ha.'i boon CTetywhne aatoentie. So long m rarlismect «n tlie 
oiu band did not bcstoir any form of conatltutJonal aclf-gorrrnnient on any part 
of India, and on the other hand held the Gorermnent of India rigidly re«{omib!e 
to itself for its every action, it could not be otherwise in the proTinres any evre 
than at tho central seat of govenunent. Bnt, irhatever the form, the spirit of 
its being everywhere and always has been effort for the welfare of the maascs ef 
the people of India. 

Id. The Committee have directed the Minntes of Proceedings, together with 
Appendices, to bo laid before both Uooscs of Parli.-iment. 



Appendix iv. 

Government of India' Act, 1919, (9 & 10 Geo. 5, Ch. 101 ) 
ARRANGEMENT OP SECTIONS. 


PART L 

Local Gotershcsts. 


1. ClaBsificAtion cf central and {aronocinl aibjecta. 

2. Borrowing powers ol local goreroments. 

3. Rerieed ijstem of local government in certain provmces. 

4. Appointment of nurusters and coimctl secretaries 

5. Qualification of members of local execulivo councits. 

0. Businwa of gOTernor in council and goreraor nith iwiuAter* 
7. Wmpoeifjon of goeecnors' legisUtive councils 
^ ^sioaa and duration of gorcmors' legislsiive council* 

0. Iresidenta of gocemon’ legislalive council* 

10. Powers of local IcgisUtares. 

n. Busineu and procedure m goremors Icgislaliva councils 
1*. Refnm and rcseteation of Bills. 

13. rroTwion for case of failure to pass Icgulttion in povemo 

councUs. 

14. Vacation of seats In local IcguUfiro council* 

Ifl rtoeuifcs. etc. land proiision a* to luic 


GoTEBjiiiEvr or Isors. 

7. Indian Icgulature. 

». Council of State. 

3. LegisUtiro Asseuibly. 

3 Resident of LogisUllTe AssernWy. 

fwsions of Legiilifive A«cnild> an.1 Council « 
.. Alcinbersbip of both chambers 

upplenienlary pron.ions aa to composiUoa of Iw^liiiTii , 
Council of State. 

i PTOceedlnga m Indian Icgnbtum 

«• ProvUion for case of failure to pas* legbJ.tl.in. 

- oupplemcntal proi-luoiui as I* poven of Indian lej-isUtarc. 

'• vompontion of Garcrnor-Cenml's excratire council 
J Appointment of eouncil secretanea 
• raymeot of »,bry of Secretary of SUfe.etc.. out of none 
Parhament, 

( 2M } 


ri legisRtiie 
Icward traeta 


f State. 
IvonitJy and 


ers prOTilcd by 
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PART III. 

Sectletaby of State ns Cocncil. 

Sectios. 

31. Council of India. 

32. Further provisions as to Counri] of India. 

33. Relaxation of control of Secretary of State. 

34. Correspondence between Secretary of State and India. 
33. High Commissioner for India. 


PART IV. 

The CmL Scetices a I*pu. 
3G. The eiril services is India. 

37. Appointments to the Indi.an Civil Service. 

33. Public service commission. 

39. Financial control 

40. Roles under Part IV. 


PART V. 

Statcttobt Coainisstox. 

41. Statutory cooimission. 

PART Tf. 

Clveiuu 

41 Modiiication of s. 121 of principal Act. 

43. Signillcalion of Royal Assent. 

44. Power to irniie rules. 

45. Amendments of principal Act to carry Act into efTccf, ete. 

46. Definiljon of ofliciaL 

47. Short title, commencement, mlerpreUtion and transitory provisli’ni. 
ScntncLEs. 

« AcrTOMSEsriBTBtEFBonsiov wrru EesmTTOTJiEdoTMsurvTOFMni*' 
[iJrtl iifcrwAcr, 15/?) 

iK.uj it I, Ik. ■>< I•..l»"l™t l« jro.ll.. '''• ‘".'“Jil 

»*iAti.)n of Indusos in every brsoih of In.lx*ii •.fniun-tMtu'ii. * 
ss, deTel.-1-me..t of eel/ KO.emmi b^Wutuyn^ with a .lew 
si’Kin of re^i^voLIe gotemment in Rrilidi Iwl*« a« an in e/r | 

n.1 ■Lerras (w^vress in gl.mg *!!«» In thw I-jlu-y tjn ^ 

— ,i.e st»r». an.i « is eipal-ent lh»t »«t-wnti*l ftei* *n iMs d.'"' 

r-1 *!.rrms lf.e ti.-ru* and manner of e». h a-franea enn u> >i 
1, a [.on at «a li« t»f ti* wffare an-l 
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And vhere^a the ftctiou of Paibament id such mstters must be guidod by the 
co-opcrstion Tcceircd from tboao oa whom dot opportunitisa of service mil be 
conferred, and by the extent to vhicb it is found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility s 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual dovelopment of self governing 
institutions in the Provinces ol India it is expedient to give to those Provinces in 
provincial matters the largest measure of independence of the Government of India, 
■which is compatible with, the due diacbarga by the btter of its own cesponsibihties 
Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Sjwtual and Temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent Parliament assembled, and by the auHiocity of the same, as follows ■ — 

PART I. 

Iacsl Govebxuents. 

1. (f } IVovision may be made by nileaunder theGovcriijiient of India Act, by 
gj 1815. asamended by theGovernment of India (Amend- 

“jlKSatujVswirta *"* Btent) Act, laid (which Act, as so amended, is in 
this Act referred to aa " the principal Act ") — 

(e) for the classification of aubjecis, in relation to the functions of govern 
nent, as central and provincial subjects, for the purpose of dutin- 
gulsLing the funetioas of local gorerenents and local legislatures 
tcocn the fuacCvsnaeCtheGovernoc-Ceneralin Council and the Indian 
Uglslaturs i 

(&) (or the devolution of authority to respect of provucisl subjeote to focal 
govemmsats, and for the alloeatiOD of revenues or other moneys to 
those govenunents : 

(c) ioi the use under the authority of (be Govemor-General in Counoil of Uie 

agency of local govertimeots in relation (o central subjects, in so far ae 
inch agency may be found convenient, and for determining tho finantial 
conditions of such agency ; and 

(d) for the transfer from among the provincia] subjects of subject* (in this Act 

referred to as " transferreiil subjects.") to the administration of the 
governor acting with muuslere appointed under thu Act. and for the 
ahocatiOD of revenues or moneys for tbs purpose Of such odministra- 

(2} Vr’rthonl prejudice W (he generality of (he foregoing powers, rules made for 
(be above-mentioned purposes may— 

(i) regulate the extent and condilMna of such devolution, allocation, and 
transfer ; 

(ill provide for fixing the cDutnbutioiis payable by local governments to the 
Governor General In Cbnncil, and maLing such contributions a first 
charge ou allocated revenues or moneys : 

(ill) provide for constituting a finance department in any pro Vince, and regulat- 

/• '“g ihe functions of that depaitment ; 

(«v) provide for regulating the exCTCtse of the authority rested iii the local 
government of a province over members of the publio services tberein; 
(») provide for the seUleoeBt of doubts sjising as to whether any matter 
V nr does not relate to a ptovincial subject or a transferred subject 

and for the treatment of matters wbicb affect both a transferred subject 
and a subject vUch u not transfoircd; and 
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(i-») rifttfo *urf, poTMcqucniUJ •»! Btipplemcntal froTisiqiw waprear nwasarr 
Or expedient : 


I rovidwl that, without {rrejudice to any general power of rcToking or altering 
rules under the prinripal Act, tharalcaalkalinotautborisethereTocationomspen- 
aiotiolthetraasferofanyaubjectMceptwiththesanctjonofthe SecreUrrofEute 
in ConneiL 

(3} Tho powers of superintendence, direction, and oontrolorer local goTermnenti 
vosltMl In tho GoTcrnor.Gcncral la Connell onder the principal Act shall, in relation 
to transferred subjects, be exercised only for anelj purposes as may be specified in 
rules made under that Act, but the Goeerbor-Gcocral in Council shall be the sole 
judge as ta whether the purpose of the exercise of such powers in any partieniar 
case comes within tho purposes so specified. 

{4) Tho expressions “central subjects *’ and “proTineisI subjects” as used 
in this Act mcansubjecta so classified onder the rales. 

Provincial subjcctSiOther thantransferrcdsabjects, arein this Act referred to u 
“ reserved subjects.” 


2. (1) The provision in sub-section (f) of section thirty of the principal Act, 
wbieb gives power to iocal governments to raise money 
Borrosi^jowm^e! leetl personal estate within the limiU of theh 

respective goveromenU by way of mortgage or other- 
wise, shall have effect as though thatprovbjonconferredapoweronlocalgovera- 
mentstoraise moneyon the security of their allocated rsvennes. and to make 
proper assurances for tbst purpose. 

(i) Provision may be made by rotes nnder the principal Act as to ths eonditfoiu 
under which the power to raise loans on the security of allocated revenues ihaD he 
exercised. 

(A) The pravisloainaub-section(f) ofsectionthirty of the principal Act, which 
enables the Secretary of State ia Cotfocil with the concarreare of a majority of 

votes at a meetlogof the Council of India to prescribe provisioasot conditionilitnit- 
mg thepowei to raise money, shall cease to have effect as regards the power to rauc 

money on the security of allocated revenaes. 

3. (4) The presidencies of T\)rt Williamio Bengal, PoitSt. 0«ige, andBombsy, 

„ . . and the provioces tno'vn os the United Provinces, the 

evTaramre*2«*ritia Punjab, Bihar sod Orissa, the Central Provinces, and 
•toTineei. Assam, shall each be governed, in relation to reserved 

subjects, by a governor in council, and in reblion to transferred subjects (**” ** 
otherwise provided by this ActJ by tho governor acting with nun/sterv apfom 
under this Act, , 

The said presidencies and ppovincee are in this Act referred to as 
provinces ” and the two first-named presidencies are ia this Act referred U> s' 
tho presidencies of Bengal and Sfadras. ^ _ i » * ., 

(2) Tho provisions of sections forty-six to fifly-ono of tho principal ' * ’ . 
amended by this Act, shall apply to the United Provinces, tho Punjab, ISi ar s 

Onssa, theCentral Provinces, and Assam, os Iheyapply to thepTesiJencifaofii^eni,- 

Jladras. and Bombay : Provided that the governors of tho said provinces i 
appointed after consultation with the Carenor-Gen&ra). 

4. (1) The governor of a governor’s provlnco may. by notification, 

numsfcis, not lieing members of bis eiecutlv# co 
AppotatmtDtglnialJleR nffieiats. to administer transfvfved iunj‘ 

sad eovnol MewUne.. Bliiiistets » appointed ibaU hold office during 


Lis pleasure. 





*1. {/) Tfirffl A Hl'titiye <vmnril in evnj eof'ni'w'n prwlnco, whirh 

ee«t«m«« •! (om • »'''•■! f«MinoHi«nnrm(«.ri of If.e etecutive council 

AKil of th« m*‘mbw nomirvjtctl or «I«ctc<l an prorHed 
hy IliU «VL 

Tli« trotcmoT not La a incmiicr Af llw I^iiUtlre council. Lnt jIwII IwTe tha 
rUMof ftddrrAainjt tlio council, nmlmAjr for tfut purposo nyjuiro the Attandtncaof 
II* mcml'crA 


(?) The ntimW of tnambcrs of th» gorrmor*' Ic^juLtiro coiincili ahall l>e in 
Acrordinco »ith the IaMo »ct out In the Fiwt Schcdiilo to thu Act; and of tha 
mcmbcn of mch touneil not mora than l»«il/ per cent. aLiIl to officUl momler^ 
ami At lonat lorcnt/ per cent, altnll te elected memten : 

I’rorl»l«l thnt — 


(o) lubjcct to the nuinlennnce of the aboreproportina*. rT3!i!!i mukr tbaprin' 
cipal Act rn.-tjr prorlde for increaeing the nnsiter of nemtera of anj 
council, a* apecifictl In that Acbcdale ; and. 

(6) Ihogoremor map, for thepurpo*e«of any Bit! introdaced or proposed to be 
introduced In his IcguLitire council, nominate, in the CAsa of Assam one 
I>eraon,Andinihecaseototherprarmce* not more than two persons, 
haring ipecinl knovlodge or Mpcnence of the snb]ect-BJstt«r of the 
BiU, and tbOM person* shitK, in rehlion to the B3I, hare for the period 
for nhich thej' are nomlruitod all the rights of members of the council, 
and bIiaII I>e In addition to the nombere abore referred to ; and 
(e) membrri nominated to tho legblatire eouned of the Central IVorinces by 
the goTcmor as tho result of electiona beld in tbe Aasigned Districts of 
Sertr shall bo deemed to be elected membera of the legisUtire conncil 
of tho Central Prorincea. 


(d) Tbe potrert of a goremor's legisUtire conncQ may be esercised notsrith' 
standing any racancy in tbe couociL , , 

(f) Subject as oforesaid, prorlsion may bo made by rales under tbe principal 
Act as 


{a) the form of office of nominated members of goreraors’ legislatJre conneiU 
and the manner of filling casual racancics occurring by reoson of ab- 
sence of members from India, inabfljty to attend to duty, death, accep- 
tance of office, resigmtion duly accepted, or otherwise; and ^ 

(6) the conditions under which and manner in which persons may bo nonunated 
aa members of gorernors' legislatire councils; and 
(e) tho qualification of electors, the constitution of constituencies, and t e 
method of election for gorernors' legislatirs councils, including the 
number of members to be eJectod by commaiwl and other electorates, 
and any matters incidental or ancilJary thereto ; and 

(d) the qualifications for being and for being nonunated or elected a mem er 

of any such council ; and _ ■ . g 

(e) the final decision of doubts or dilutee as to tho validity of any election , an 
(/) the manner in which tho rules are to be carried into effect s 

Provided that rules as to anysnch matlere as aforesaid mayproviJo for 

> the local government such power as may be specified in the rules of maKing aa 
diary regulations affecting the same matM^ , . 

(3) Subject to any such rules any person who is a ruler or iub;ect of any 

ilndiamaybenominatedasamembcrofngoTernor’elegislativecounciL 

8. (,) any eo.,™,’. l.si.l.l[7. romrf •!»" 

faiernoii’ ittuatir* continue for three years from its first meeting • 

Maadli. 



rroridfd that — 

(*) 11, e rotinrn my U tr^r.tr dk<rJrrd hr tt» . .T».i 

(1) lbe«,<J in.,r U f,„ . p^„| ^ 

on* ymr. by nolifir.tmn in tb* *ff*ul p.rnt* of ih- ,f n 

6rrnV'^““""* “* ** ■•■' b. .U-a 

(<) »flrr the dis»lat«n of the rovni-a (li« porminr »K.n »rrncnt • d.!. ry^ 
tnnn lhan iu myth* or. «i 1 b »br wnrtm of lb* of -uI^ 

not mor® tlun rin® nonlha from tb* dai* of diwilotym fit tS* non 
araaion of lb* roontiL 

(?) A povtmor rur irromt .orb l.mn .n.I |.Uo« fir ib* «, t „ 

“*• 

°' * "■' '• -I--™- » ■!. 

■'T'™’'' ■'■" >1 • 

bom*. ■ , , *''”"'^'"'"*r^n'oitmhsnih*i.T»tnft*,it.-- 

o rj. ”"^'""*''**'“VJ«<»i**n«b*t»»*of in o,u«I,t» of.iR.^ 

( ) Tbtf® ilialt b* ■ j.fmiJrBt of • pnrrmor • livulitii* oiowil. »ho 

•* f»wMn' “( • r«*o‘l fmn ibi^ 

iifUliat* ««,„U4, firtt iTKtitnp of ih« toon- 1 ) »• ntb* i»u 

thtmifi-r l« . 1 . N lb* r'Tomnr. it.l ibiB 

'’rl"'”" “< -l I".., ■, -nr.,, . „ 

1 'k. r-.,-., .h.1. ,.l. , I... ., ,1, -,r„v-„., 

,hiU*lZ?T* *''*'* *"* * r— <vt a a-i— —a , ,a;abi„Ta — Jat— 

I3> -n*^ "'*''^<'fiL.roufwiJ*WW»> ib*oHitw.Ur.,| .r.i«in,.t i , 
f J ^ l"** ' noinlod rT*.i,l*r,t of ooooiv-a »UU lyil) o",o r-tiJ ll* ,1.1* *1 «»» 

*M*^t.cn«f.f,„..,,^,,ylb*oonnta .n-W ,fu r..K.n.7.t ulll' M ' 

of" !..’• 7 l.f« II*. 

I.* •baa Uf 2.111 t., raJ.ri-i..Miw«.| 

"’■“k '"1. 

™„' . , , ” 7"' "•"■■1 11 - ™. -a.-a a-.a , , , ." 1 . „a" 

foury i 7T*7 *‘’‘'‘'r’''TTior,«nd niT I.* rrooir.! fp.m o', * t . . .* ,t. 

*'■* '"OOBITon,.* of Ify, potto.® 

fT"'"*’ •'"« J'J-tar l-’aWt ,« *3 n.®., , ... b .^Ury, ». o,., u 
•« V *’ •”*”’'•* I T t* t r” ••►I 1.1 ' 1 1 

H' in ,■,*^‘’7'* «< II. u j b-aLU'-it 

ory ,«or.no.Li. ,**.•» .i M, 
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V. {/) Tlirrn (lull Jf* a rmmril in vtfrj p)Trrt''>r‘« prnrifH'P, ^ 

^ RhAll Con.<ht of tha mpmW* of th« ajo^iitire o. 

•*'* •»*«•>*■« noffllattwl or rf''''tr<I a* pr- 
\,f tViU Act 

Tito (forrrnor ihatl noi l>« a momWof Ihalogtalatiro fOiinc'I. tot iIiaII h»' 
right of Atlilfwing tha connelf, nnd may for clwi purpoao rwjnire th® attend 
It* mrmtors. 

(?) Tlio number of memteri of tha KOTcmor*' 1‘^MLitire eotin«-n» r’la’' 
Aeeonlinco with tho IaMo art out In tho Firit ffchedulo to |hl» Act! and 
member* of eaeh council not m'Jro tKin tweniy per cenL ihall t>« oSie'wl f 
and ot len*t lercnt/ per cent, rhall ba elected member* : 

Proridcd tkit— 

(а) (object to the raAinlctunee of tba above proportion.*, foia nnder ‘ 

cipnl Act niAy provide for Increatin^ the number of memtc'' 
council, a* epeci/ie<l In that (cheduie ; and. 

(б) tho governor may, for t ha purpoae* of aoj Eill introduced orproy 

introduced in hU legwUtiva eouneit, nornimte, in th» tAae of 
I>cr«nn,andinthecaaeofotlicrprovince* not more than t'> 
haring epecial knottledgo or eipcrienee of the lubject-r’* 
llili, and thou per*on* (hall, in reblioa to the Dili, have f' 
for which they are nominated all tbe r%bt* of members of 
end (hall bo in (ddition to the nombm above rtferwd t > 

(e) membcra nomin.vted to the legisbiire cooncQ of the Crntrol 
tho governor at the result of elaetions held in the 
licrar (halt bo docmed to bo olocted member* of tbe Ir: 
of tho Central rrovince*. 

(d) Tho powen of * govercoe't tegialative ooimeil may be e* 

■landing any vacancy in tbo (rouDcd 

(^) Subject aa aforesaid, provision may bo made by mlea o" 

Act 88 

(a) the term of office of nominated member* of goveraon’ I 

and tho manner of filling casual vacanciee occorrb 
sence of members from India, inabilily to attend to 
tance of office, resignation duly accepted, or other'" 

(b) tbe eonditions under wbKh and manner in which per» 

as member* of governors' legisbtive conneOs : ar 

(e) the qualification of elector*, tbe constitution of c" 

method of election for govemora’ legislative e- 
number of members to bo elected by 
and any matters incidenta] or anctUary tl 

(d) the qualifications for being and for beii^_n'»‘ ^ • 

of sny such council ! and 

(e) thafinaldecisionofdoubtsordispi • - 

(/) the manner in which the rules ore to 

rrovidedthatrulesastoanysuch » 

to the local government such power as 
aidiary regulations afleoting the same 

(5) Subject to any such ru’ . ' 

in India may be nominated aa a P "‘1 


Sanloas sod donboo ot 
(ovenw' krUltUT* 
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of »ufh ••••■nt cr Ihf rnliictKm of tie *m<»onl th<nMn rr'frrr»! in, >i 
tkediTOiinil irfi'l »- ij »' 

l!-eej5<«Jjlore|‘roTii3r«} fur Ij tie JtoieoJ H In i.'ir ilu. I »r. <• 

of Vu rp»iJon>iLilily for the whjfct , »nJ 

|t) tie fovini'ir rhall here I-oerr in t**e« «# etd'iTf^irT io eiiti ’IT • ‘ 

nrewliluio n iri»J W »n |i» i^ioMin fur \'.e >• >.■ 

ijoillity of tl e yroTinp«,or fur tl" rairjwg <« of eri i >i 

(c) ro ]roio>al for the mrh rrrrtiu'n <* nil >< o o . 

»nTj«;rf>>w«*Kall le nuideeifef'loo ther«<*mir>end»iiori of il p [•■\m t 
roramvnjrki nl 10 lie roanul. 

(JJ Mtfllmg in 1 lef 0 T«^; 0 i*(r tuVewIn* »l*H teijoire irojo,*!. ii> |» .vl n iiir.S 
10 Ur rourril reJalinp to tie foHooiep LroiU ofeiferdilcre 

(0 lontribntwn* {ajalle by the lorel fOTrfiimtrl to il e l.inrTror <.>-i ml 
in Counril ; onU 

(i<l fMm^t arid rinlinp fund elarpr* on InofU; and 

[ni) eijifiilrturo of al iiV t1 e amnont U jirtemled In ce vi-W »ri l»» »j.) 
(i*) raUrin and fetuioni t1 |er*one a[-|«inlr<l l»<e»iU 1lr»i|i'’»'‘^ 
JlJt jraje.ty or J.r Ike fertetarn of Ftele in i ‘mrnl aoH 
(i) kftWir* of Judfre of lie liipli («urt of il.e {rnirce anJ of 'I r v.Ji-n ‘'i 
('•ennal 


U aoy nijntioB ari'ea abtil er any jTojoar»l aijtojtiaii*»o e< r «!**• •• 
dnr« not trial e toilraU'Te 1, rad* of rti-endilare. tl edrei'iiei "f U* »<-irTr<>r «f i'' 
lefial * 

tf5 ^N^rr* any TjH la* lern iMfoOormlor H irojoeed lo le inirr>Ji -ol or »m 
•B irndom t ta a Kill 5« rnonrd or jrojormj t*> le rpo*r»1. t! ♦ rmmiH o »n ■er' <> 
U *l U » Till or any daoie of it or tleatnewlioent afrotr «} r ralrM '* iraiu u" i 
I il jTotinrr ft any f>rr» of It or of another rr*^'i*or. and ir*« ,f rr - 1 i» i- 
1*b<eeJjjp.ornoluri}rrir<»fodmf*»j4nietaleolj tlenniM I m o’.i«. o 
Ue r.-ll cUux Or atMtidtoeot, andefert *l all le pieon to an\ »ut I rt r*« 
li| l'n>ii»nn ir.iy lo made by rvl<a urohr the r-nnrft'*! Ar i tm il » i 
i1 r»rrjlfiy into ifTeri lie fortyomp }<roT»K>n* of tfi* aiwlirn *f»l fo, o, l>t r , 
Ui*miei^idln»ii»*» In tJpeeounril. •!»! a* to lbe|OT»i>n« |o I tT»iJf '• 

IW« f in tlir elerivecf llie {^id.nt an>l drjtitjr lerei.VM, atrl 11 • 1 1>». ti«i. ■ 
' lonlifai tnreiirj, jinl (he r<i)>*e<*y rmil'leh’ttl^enoRii'errf b-*ii >et» tr .|u 
• It nriiiuie a ^nrn.m. an-l ft r |w«fi»l-ilins or reculatinc lire *»lth£ < f i.«t» r . 
aM lU d^nr„e„ „l „,y .j-^Ard In the min. 

I ) Maiiditiy orl<-rr n at !»• rnacV |>rn«vhep for the rorvJjrl o( I 

r.,l!ot. err ... 
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sJderation. either iti whole or in part, together with any amendmenfa whirh he 
may recommend, or, m eases precribed by roles ondcr the principal Act nay, ani 
If the rules so require shall, reserve the Bill for tho coasideration of tho Oorcnior. 
General. 

(?) Where a Bill is reserved for tho consideration of the Governor CetieraJ. 
the folio wing provision.s shall appfy ; 


(а) The governor, lientenant-governor or chief commissioner m.sy. at any 

time within *ii months from tho date of tho rrserration of the Dill 
with the consent of tho Governor-General, return the Bill for furtlsr 
consideration hy the conncil with a recommendation that the council 
shall consider amendments thereto : 

(б) After any Bill so returned has been farther ronsidcfcd by the coaofil 

together with any recommendatioiu made by the governor. IientcMnl- 
govei nor or chief commissioner tefating thereto, the Bill, if re-aHirmc'i 
with or without amendment, may bo again presented to the gorernof. 
heutenart-governor, or chief commissioner ; 

(e) Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor-Ger>eral shall, if 
assented to by the Governor-GeneraJ within a period of sit mouths 
from the date of such reservation, become law on duo piilillcation «f 
such assent, m theaame way as a Bill as.sontrd to by tho gotenuTi 
liciitenaat'governor or chief commissioner but. if not assented to by 
the Govrrnor-GoncMl within such jicrjod of sir months, shall l-ir*' 
and be of no effect unless before the expiration of that period cilhei^ 

(0 the Bill has been returnesl by the governor, Jieutenant povcrnorot chief 
eommissioner. for further considemtion by therounell | or 
(ii) in the ease of the eounril not being ra itp*tlon, a notifle4lJ'>Ji luM pis'll 
published of an intention m> to return the Bill at the comnieneeniesl 
of the ne.tt session. 


( J) The Governor General m.ay (exeept where tho llill has been wervisl hit 
hU consideMtiojit, //MtesdofaMentingloor wiihM'Iing his «».»»■«» fmm sny Ad 
passed by a local legislature, decUre, that lie reserve* the Art h*r the slgnificath'" 
of Ills Slsjrsty’s phasutw thentin. aiul in tuoh easo tho Art shnll not hs" 
validity until Ills Majesty inCounril hanslgmliesi his as«ent aiul his assent ha* been 
notified by tho t«Jvernor-f!ener*l 

13. (f) Wiero a governor'* fegislolivo eouned has rrfiisi'd leav* to Inircibice, 

, , , or has failed to pass in a form rBcommemlisI by the 
t* m sotw^ goverWM, any Bill rvUtiog to a rrsiTved suhjisil ih" 

B<m-lKi>UUT* esuoU. governor may errlify that the pawags of tho Bill 1" 

enential for the discharge of tiis rrB|sil»ibi!ity for the »uh/eet, *n*l tfiervs/''* 
tha IWI ihall. notwilhrtaniline that tiU rounei! hiv# tvil wnseiiled thi'r>-W. '* 
iWme<l to ha*r j>.s»a<'I. arvl •hall, on •ignatorw by the governor, beenma an <« 
of the taeal Irgialiture tn the firraot Hie Bill as ongin.ilIy intimlureil or profvw' 

W be in tf\e oouivdof <*• the e«*m «y Mi" •hef'"’"’ 

to ll*e eoun< ll by tha pivernor. . 

t?J Kvery »ucli .Art •ball fa? eiprmswt to f-* ininCt hj ihm fnnat^r. 
j“>v»rnor •hall birtbwitli •ervl an anihentie copy thereof to the florernor 
»t«i •Kail f-«vvr »Kh Act tir tfa» •igmfi.alionof Hu JUir^ty** |-l"a*uce. 
lb« sur-Ji. *i«n of fue b assent by Ifis Sf*Je*ty In fV/unriJ, ami Ih* ftotifl' • ' 
then®! Ly lb« t-.veroor CH-m-nJ. Iba Art ahull h ivii the •anw- l-P* •'•I •«' 

•.• an Act [U.siMsJ fy the local letrUlitomalwId'jfy aewnteif to ! » sf 

Pl»,»vicd lf*t wbete. in lb* 0[4ni>a of tb» (i>vrfnor ta'i'ersl • »t»fe » 
rrorv eii^U wta b Ja.tj'irs .u,b actioa. hm may. /«te*?f */ ' 



•IrrJfr i !• tJx'ifto, »[vl thrn-i,j**niJp 4«t K»p np-h fi-r-p i-H ^"^.1 • 
*fon»»id. fill j,<t Jxjuprrr io hr III. m « /'cnnl 

(j) An Aft mwlf nni!i-r tl.w H^tno (ball, m wwn u p-*.-tirat If (Jirr Irpip 
bp l»j.l Icfore f»f|i Ilori.. pf |■art.,n•pnt. snl ... V,i .h.^h .. r~(u,rf.) t 
!»• pr^ntr.! for Hu M.jp.fr-. ..--rt .b.B not br .v fHTwr*f.l orM u.r..-. i 
byp Wn Ui'l l^fforr rafli IIo.iw- 1 ,! 1‘ul.aninn In w t !•». .1 »d p -‘i .|>x. o. 
• b.i h l(p»t Houifh.. Mt. 

H. Anofl^fjJ (ball n„i U IpJ |.rr{4-t»n .. a n-i-l. . ..( , k - ,J u-c,‘ 



bl»|P fo CoUBfll, Pon»|.i.it. . r. <■ (.xx.ri.x . I p , I I 

r'T'Tior'a pmrinfr. on.l,Ttl» o.-.. « ,i . 

»p|inlntf,| by tb»no»mv3rc.f„..| ...ir,., , 

BifvLflfatloni M ij.pp«f 

I'n<.r!r«l After tl.i. A. tr. a-.-r.... .w.. o. , I. „M.r . 



l«/i' .ttl.WMor, iBltnl..b Iftf,, 

Ml<»» l•rl^*^r.^ ...I i->K I t iwi i-*i. A. ...fc ... b 

M.. . riirrrt Ibal tl- ,,..1 ...... ,,, 
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(3) The validity of any order made or action taken by a governor in coanc 
or hy a governor arting with Ju> niinriferf. »hall not be open to question in a 
legal ptocecdingsonthegronndthatatichorderor action relates or do» not rele 
to o transfrrro<l Bobjeet, or relate# to a transfeTred gnbjcct of which the niniit 
h not in charge. 

PART II. 


GovmnidT or Isri*. 


17. Subject to the provnioDS of tfiM Act, the Indian legialstnre shall consis 
fad/SB laetalsto*. Governor-General and two chambers, namel; 

* * * the Council of State and the Legwlatrve Assembly. 

Esrept s# otbenrise provided by or under this Act a Bn! shall not be deemed 
to have been passed by the Indian l^ialature unJeas it has been agreed to by both 
chambers, either without amendment or with such amendments only as may be 
ngreed to by both chambers. 

JK (I) The Council of State shall consist of not more than sixty members 
CetiBcilolBtati nominated or elected to accordance with rules msdc 

Odder the principal Act, of whom not more than twenty 


ahall be official members. 

(2) TheOovemor-CeneralshsU bare power toappotot. from among the Siemben 
of the Council of .State, a preaident and other persons to preside in such cirennitaocM 
as he may direct. 

(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing tbe CoRncil of 
State, and may (or tbat porpoee rtqnire tbe attendance of its roembera 

iff. (/) The Legislatire Assembly sbaUconsistof members fiominatedorelectsd 

. . .. in accordance with rules made under the principal 

ief{/lsawAi»e»Wr. 

(2) Tbe total number of meoibm of (be Legislative Assembly ehall be one 
hundnd and forty. The number of non-elected members ehall be forty, of whom 
twenty-sis ehall be official member#. The nomber of elected members ehall h» 


Provided that ruleg made under tbe principal Act may provide for incre-astog 
the aurobor of members of the LegiaUtive Assembly as Fisred by this eeefion, and 
may vary the proportion which tbe classes of members bear one to another, »o, 
however, (fiat at least five-eeventhe of (he merobers of tbe Legislative Assembly 
shall be elected members, at least opo-third of the other member* ehall !>» 
non official membere. 

(3) The Oorrmor-Genersl ehall have the right of addressing tbe Icgiabtwe 
Assembly, and may for that parposo require the attendance of its member*. 

20. (f) There shall be a president of (he Legialatire Asaembly, who shsU, 

the expiration of four yenri from the first meeiihi? 

thereof, tea person appointed by the Govern'>r-Oenef«f 
’ and ehalJ thereafter bo a member of tbo AKcratly 

elected by the Assembly and approved by the ffovemor-Oeneral s 

I’rovidwl (hat, if at (he expiraiion of such period of four years the Aaseml'v 
in in aesaion, (bo president then in office shall continue in office until tbe end of 
Ibe current eeaeioa, and the first election of a president shall take place it the 
»'oniinenc*-nient of tbe ensuing soaiOD. . 

(?) There shall be a depoly-preaident of the I.egwlati»e Asaeml/ly, who iM|j 
pr«*«l« at meeting* of (be AsmoMr fit (he absence of tbo presUent, and who ••'•‘i 
be a riwint,cr of the Aisembly eWted by th* Assembly and approvcil by •*’' 

G overno t -Genera I 
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(S) The eppoinUd president ebaU hold office ontil the di(e of ibe election of e 
president under this eeefion, but he may icidftn his office by writing under bis band 
addressed to the Goremor-General, or may be removed from office by order of 
the Goyernor-General, and any vacancy oecnrriDg before the eipirauon of b'u 
term of office aball be hlled by a aimilar appointment for the runaindcr of ineb 


({) An elected president and a deputy preaideDt shall cease to hold office if they 
cease to be members of the Assembly. They may resign office by writing under 
their hands addressed to the Governor Geij^ral and may be removed from office 
by a vole of the Assembly with the ccuicunence of the Governor <ieneral 

(5) A president and deputy-preaident shall receive such aalanes as may l>0 
determined, in the case of an appomted president by the GoTerbor.GFneral. and 
in the case of an elected president and a deputy preeident by Act of th« Indcin 
IcgisUturo. 

Durities udinsouai **• Every OouneJ of State shall continue (or 

las^UMAtMouraaS live years, and every Legislative AssetnbU for three 
* jeara, from Ha first meet mg - 

Provided that — 

(a) eifhsc chamber of the legiabture may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 

General i and 

(b) any such period may be extended bv the Govamor-General if in speei.il 

eircumstaoces he so cbmlcs fit: and 

(r) after the dissolution of either rbamber the Governor GenersI shall appoint 
a date not more than su months, or. with the sanrtion of the hncrrtnry 
of State not more than luno months after the date of disnIutKin for 
tbs next session of that chamber 

(2) The Govemot-Genetal may appoint such taoei and place* fot boldma iho 
sewioni of either chamber of tbc (ndian Icgialature as he thtnlcs fit, and may t)«i 
from time to tune, by ootificeiion or oihcrwaw. piorotrue lurh ensiona 

(d) Any meeting of either cbtmbcr of the Indian legislature may be adjoumcsl 
ty th* pecMtt presiding 

(^1 Alt questions m either chamber shall bo dclcmuied by a majority of role* 
of members present other than tbo pmuding mcinbcr, who thall, however, bvio 
and exercise a casting vole in tbo cano of an cniuvlitv of vote*. 

(dl The powera of vrthet chamber of the Induiu IcniaUtote mav In excrcMpd 
noln-ithstanding any Tscancy in tbo vheoibse. 

22 (/) An officwl shall not bo qualified lor election as a mi-rnbrr of either 
chsmber of the Induii IcRUlature, and. if any iv>n- 
•■tfiihlt stiA official member ol eilli« chamber acropu office m tlio 

servicoof the Oown ui India, bis Scot iii that chamlirr 

shall hocDme vseanU 

(2] If an elected member of ciiImt rhamtor of the Indian Icgwidiurr becomea 
a member of the other chamber. Vw eoat m eueh firat mmtjonrd cbainW ahail 
•hereupon become recant. 

(I| If any person is elected s member «>f both chambere of the [ndun lefiaUture. 
he ahtll. l«fore be takes his seal in either chamber, vigmly in wrilinn the rhamW 
*'1 which he dwaroto be amenibet. and tbevrupon hla s<»t in tbe otWet etiamher 
•lull become vacant. 

If) Even- member of the OovemovCcnwel o Etecotive Cbunril shall be naoH. 
•uied as a member of one chamber of the ladun Irgulatiirs. and aball bars Uw* 
Hfht of attending In and addceoamg tbo other chamber, but shall not bo a mBraWr 
®f both chamber*. 
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U UicsA matten are cot provided for rales toads under the prinripsl Act. The 
first Etandlng ordece sUaU lie ojade by the Govetcoi-CeiKral v\ tovioi^d, liMt j«a>. 
artb the cocseot of the Govemor-Geoenl, be altered by the chamber to ahicb 
they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid irlueh ts repngnsiit to the provuiona of 
any rules made nnder the principal Act abaJl, to the esfeut of that repugnancy 
bnt not otherwise, be void. 

(7) Subject to the ruies and standing orders a0ecting tho chamber, there shall 
be freedom of speech ia both cbanibera th* Indian le^tsUture. Ko petton shall 
bo Lable to any proccedinga in any court by reason of hu apc«cl) or vote in either 
chamber, or by reason of anything contained many official rr|>ort of the proceedings 
of cither chamber. 

25. (/] The estimated annual expenditure and reveouc of the Governor General 
. in Counci] Shall Iw laid in the form oi a statement 

a. Bdrrt. before both ebaenbers of the Indian logjliture in each 

(2) Ko proposal for the appropnaiion of any revenue or money < for sny pur- 
pose shall be made except on tho recommendation of the Oovernor General. 

(3) Tho proposals of the Governor-Ccncral m Council for the approiTiatioii ef 
rcvesiie or moneys rebtlag to the following licads of cx|wi)Jiture shall not !« 
wbmilted to the vote ol tho kgisbtive assembly, nor »bsU they U> opin to 
discussion by either chamber at lb« tune when tho annual tUt< went is under 
tmeidsration, unless the Govercor General otherwise directs— 

(t) Interest and tioUng fund charges on loans . and 

(>0 expenditure of which the amount is proscribed by or under any law ; and 
(rli) salaries and pcnsiuns of persons tp]>oiii(cd by or «>th th< spproval of 
Uis Uajssty or by the Sccrctaiy of b'tate in Council , ami 
(it) eaiarice of ebi^ comnussionera and yudicial cvmciioaioTirTa ; and 
(0 enpenditars eLuiiCod by tho order of tba Govrroor Gcntrsl in Council 
am- 

(s] eeelcslastical 
(5) political s 
■ fe] defence. 

(0 If any question arises whether any prepUMd appropnaiion of revenue of 
moneys docs or doa not relate to the above beads, the dccivioii of the Coveriior- 
Gcncral on the question shall bo final. 

(3J TIm ptoposaVj of the Govrnws-Geiwisl in OoniKil foe the apivopriatioii o< 
revenue or moneys relating to facade of exproditani not fpceified m the alxne 
heads siisl] bg submitted to tho vote of the Icgulative assembly in the form of 
demands for gnnta 

(fij Tho legislative assembly (nay assent or refuse its assent to any demand 
or may roduce the amount referred to in any demand by a leduction of the whole 

RTSnt 

(7) Tho demands as voted by the Irgiabtive omembly ihaU be cubmitted to 
(he Governor Cenerst in Council, wlio shall, if be dcclarea that he » satisfied that 
ai^y demand which has been refused by the kgulatire aasemlly u resenlJal to 
^ discharge of his retponaihibtxvs act as il it had boon assenUd to, sot withstand- 
mg the withholding of sQcb assent or the reductKsi of the amount Ibervm 
rcfcTTrd to, by the legislative AswenUy. 

(fi) Kotwithitanding anything la this section the Covernor-Gcnn-al shaQ hsvt 
P'^wer. in ease* of emergency, to authorise sncli exprniiilure as may, in his opinion, 
b» netessary for the safety or tranquiQily ri lirtlii^ Jodis or any j-art Ihers^ 



Zn. I'nfro-facf 

r«>W« U n*. ,t l».I«, rr *" »>y Ihf-GoTfMor. 

to i>tHi>(i«a itti^ |>, 1 I, {),>■ l',metnnr UmrrMi tn.>j tertiff 

«f lh<* Ilill I* r^«'-ntuj {fjt fh(* *»Mf, 

iMTuinillilj fif Intrtr«l4 ti t1ril>«h InclU or »ny pi\rt Ih^rrf'', arvl thwe'jpon— 

(rt) If llip II.II |ia< alrrMljr Ii^n l,y Ih^ oth»T fhamW, the EiJI «hall, 

fn *l)rn«lt]rK lijr the (Jorminr (ieneral, twtirith'lanrfmff that it haa not 
le^n r«n»ent(.| i/» lijr rhtmher*. forthwith l>e<orne an itet of the 
IMian tejrMtiitre in the form of the Kill a« orifinally introduced or 
lirnjirkinl (o i«> intr«l>ie«(| in the InrlUn les’iiUture. or (ax the cane may 
he) in the form remmmMHl'xl hy the fJoTemof General ; and 
fi.' a t Ae JAW Aae ftrtf a*rr*.ff /eeo oo pawef, </.e Aff »fia// f.e UU Morn (f.e 
nihef ehamW. aM. if enneentnl to t.y that rh'^mtirf m the form reeom- 
fncrwletl l>y the tinw^rrutr-lirnff^L ihali iyr-onie an dct a* afomwS 
on Ihr •iirni(irAlH>n of the fJoaeen'jr f/eneral » a xrnt, or. if not *o 
con*ented to. ehalt. on aiyn^ture l-y ffie Covimor-Ucneral, bceojoe an 
,\el nforexAHl 


It*) K*ery aiiijj .\ct ehaJ) ).e etpree^e.) |<> niArJe hi the Ooremor-Cerieni) 
uml almll, ax »non a« pra< la nt-le aftef Iwing m.v)e. U> laid before Loth Hoaaw of 
I’lirliameni, arul «hall not have elfeet until it baa rorrivel Hix Majeet/'a a»ent, 
iiixl ehall not Iv* |ifr»eiitef! fur Hm Majeaty • a«wnt until copiea thereof ha^e ieen 
Li'il tirfnre ench lfou«« of rarliament for not l«>w than e' 7 ht diy* on wbicli that 
(rou«o h&« «at : aiul u(>on the eizntfication of nirh as^t by Um Sbjesty in OaurvriT 
anil the notification thereof by the 4h>vcrnor-(ieneral. the Act ebaH bare the aane 
/orcoaml effect a.y an Act pa-wd by (he fmlun <egi<f<(ure and ditly oaaMtecI to. 

IVovuleii that, where in the opinion of the Coremor t'enenl a state of elne^ 
jteiiey eiisl* wjneb ;u'ii/iex such ariion, the Dorenior Genwal may direct that 
liny RQch Act shall come into operation forthwith, and tbereupm tbe Act shall 
have such force and effect as aforesaid, sabject, bowrrer. to duaUowance by His 
hUjesty in Council. 


27. (/) In addition to the niea»urt-i referred to in sub-icction (2) of section 
...... »ut»-se\cn of the principal Act, as reijainng the 

SBpslcarQta] rrensioos ai ' | ^ , i .ir 

!• eowm at falian Irps- jirevioox minclion of the Go' ernor Ueneral, it slian 
rot be lanful without such prerions sanction to intzo- 
dneo at uiiy meeting of either rbaniber of the Indian legislature any measure 
(n) rcgulatmg any provincial suhject. or anj part of a prorincial snSycct, 
nhicli has not been declarrd by rules under the principal Act to bo 
su hjcct to Jfgislat Jon by f be Indian Jegislature ; 

(b) repealing or amendmg any Act of a local legislature ; 

(r) rcpealmg or ameiiduig any Act or ordinance made by the Gorernor-CencraL 


(2) Wliere in either chamber of the Indian legislature any Bill has been inlio- 
diiced. or is proposed to be introdDced, or any amendment to a Bill is moved, or 
propc^ed to be moved, the Gorcroor-fJcnecaf may certify that the oi any 
clause of it. or the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of British India, 
nr nny part thereof, and may direct that no proceedings, or that no fortier p<^ 
eeedinca, sh.vll be taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, clause, or amen 
ment. and effect shalf be given to sneh dueefioR. 

28. (f) The provision in section thirty^six of the principal Act. imposing a 
CeiBSonUon of Governor- limit on the nwailer "f members of the Goreroor- 
CenerolV osveohvo eoaocU. General'a executtto couiKil, shall cca,-# to have encct 
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(-) The provision in section (hirt>4ix of the principal Act as to the qnalificA- 
(ion of menibcrM of the coimoil ehall have effect sa though the vrords “ at the time 
of their appouitmcnt ” were omilled. and a» though after the word “ Scotland ‘ 
there were inserted the words “ or a pleader of the High Court ” and as though 
" ten years *' were suhetituled for ' five yean ’ 

( J) Provision may be made by lulee under the pniiLipal Act as to the tjuahhca 
tions to be required in respect of membne of the Governor Generat’s executive 
councU, in any case where such proviMiai i» not made bj section thirty-six of the 
prmcipal Act as amended by thia aection 

(f) Sub-section (?) of sectKWi thtrt} seven «rf the principal Act iwhich provides 
that when end so long as the Governor ftener-il'a executive council assembles iii 
a province having a governor, the goveraor shall bo an extraordinary member of 
the council) *}j.v!l cease to have efleet 

20. (f) Ihe Governor-General may at bis discretion appoint, from among 
the members of the L^ulative Assembly, council 
ppois ns^Q^ceuieil iscfe* secretanes who shall hold office during his pleasure 
and discharge such duties in assutmg the members of 
his executive council as he may assign 10 them 

(2) There shall be paid to cOtuied secretarial so appointed such salary as ma,\ 
he provided by the Indian legislature. 

(d) A touneil secretary shall cease to hold odico if ho coases for mors than six 
months to be a member of tho Legisbtive .Assembly. 


PAItT III 


ScimeTiBy or Stare m Cockciu 

30. The salary of tlie Secretary of State, the saUrio* of hia undpr-seeretancs, 

riraietei II Other expen«<w of his dcpiiMmeni may, not. 

tsir s 1° tistl^iL,* SUM Withstanding anything in the prmcipal Act, instead 
■•Bin »r rsrtls- of Uemg (■aiii out of the reveiiues of Imlia, bo paid 

Out of iMoneys loo'idMl hj rarhameni. and tho sataiy 
o£ the Secrsiarj of Suie shall be «o paid 

31. The following aniendtnent* shall he male ut section three of the pnnciiial 

Art ui relation to the composition of the Council of 
BBS etlaSiB. Indus, the «|«alificatioo. levin of office, aivJ remunera- 

tion of Its niembcra .— 

(f) The provisions of sub sbwIhmi (/> shall base eftect aa though " eight '' and 
“ twehe " were substituted for ten sod ' bwrleen tsspectiveh. 
us the nuuunuin am! maximum Dumber ui oiembert. proriilni that the 
couikU ub mnstitutei! at the tune nl the psssing of thia .\rt shall not l>e 
• (Tected by this pitnision. but no freah appomtmeni or reuip 7 >oint. 
Rient Ihetvto Bhall )>e made mexeeM of the tnaxunampreaenbed by this 

(2| The provisioni of tub oecUOD (J) shall have elTcrt aa if " one-balf '' were 
substituted for " nine ' and •‘India" uvre iubBlituted for “British 

(2) la sub section ff) “five years ^ shall be sulutitnted tor " Hnen ymri ’’ 
as the term of office of members of tfaemuncil. provkled that the lenurs 
of office of any {awson who » m member of the lOuncQ at the Une of 
the psasuig of this Ait absD not te aflreted by this provisioii. 



TJ.* of ,nj. M h,r? ffTort iM in I«.a jhore- 

f>( iri/- f»ll.ittirif JWMiotj* oiiill lo jnwrtr.| : 

■■ 7 hw to 1^1,1 In „oh non, I Of of «!,« Co-mn'l of fnrlli the 

«nnii.l Ml 4 fy of Uoito f^KituUi {.ro^wlr.! ihn any nrmW 

nf 11,0 oonnoil win «»« at t,n-o of fj,* appoinfmont domirn^ in 

inrli. «t>.l| rrfoUf. In in III. ,,[uy h.rol,y prrr»i<Jcd. an 

• nniiil foK^wtorifo allintnnro of tit (iimdrocl poiirwk 
.‘iiirh a,l irirt tml ntln^tmMinty I-. poi.J n.,t of tl,o rerennes of Jirfu 
or ntit nf rnnrrf^t (rnttlrfl Jij rjflunipnl." 

(5) Notaiil-.ror.tma nmlKin? In tiij Art «f rnlr., ithrm any r^rwn in the 
trrti^o of il,r I t»«tt m Indu ua|<{Mmlr<J a noml-of of tliomnncil Ufore 
f»in| Iritin nf ilii> {-rrKKl of tiMb ritrii* re>jNimJ to entitle him to a 
I rimnn nr aiinitily. hit trmro at aiM ti mcmiyr tlinll. for the purpose 
of any nr aiiimity «>iu-h «nut>J he fuyahh' to him on tompletion 

nf «iir|, jeriml. la* terhoiiril at arrrirc tin/W the Cfonn m fnrlia whilst 
rrtiilrnt In linlu 


3d. (/) The prmitinii m trcttin lit of iho principal Act ahich prescribes (ho 
ranter f w rjuormn for Kirclinsrt of the CounciJ of IniEi shall 

* CwtSt'etltSa.'* " '*<' '** •>"** offeet. and the Secrettry of Kt.ite shall 

prutble for a ooorvm by dmvtiona to be ifimed n this 

brlmir. 

(i’l Thr |<mTi<inn m iceftm eitflit of tlic principal Aft rrUting to meetings ef 
tho fimiicil Ilf Iiidi.i tli.all luTo effeet as Ihoiigli “ month " wrrv subetitoted for 
*' week." 

(•!) Siition ten of the principal Ad shall h-are effect os (h»ugh the nords "all 
biisinrai nf the cuiim il nr coramilters thereof it to be tnnsjcted ” uere omitted, 
and the iiords “ the fiusIneM of Iheiierrrtaiy of State in Council or the Conneil of 
Indu slinll bo tmnA.icteil, and any onier made or act done u> accoriLnee vitb 
■ueli direction thall, aubject totheproeitionsof this Act, be treated as being an order 
of tho Secretary of State in Council " were inserted m lieu thereof. 


33. The Sarviar}- of State in Coonedmay, nolwitiistanding onytiiiog in the 
principal c\ct, by ruleregubtc and restrict theeierciie 

**5*,wru5j*elV!S5''* ** oftiie|>owcrsofeupennl«ndcnce,direction,aiidrontrol, 

vested in the Scvrelaiy of State and tbe Eerretaiy 


of State in Council, by the IVincijial Act, or otherwise, in such manner as may 
appear necessary or expedient m onlcr to give effect to ths purposes of this Act. 


Before any rules are nude nmler this ecetkm relating to subjects other than 
transferred subjects, the rules proposed to bo made shall be laid in draft before 
both Houses of Parhament, and Bnrb mica shall not bo made unless both Hou^ 
by resolution approve the draft either without modification or addition, or with 
modifications or additions to which both Houses agree, hut upon snch approval 
being given the Secretary of State in Conneil may make such rules in the form in 
which they have been approved, and such mlea on bemg so made shall be of fu 


force and effect. i 

Any rules relating to transferred subjects made under this section shall be hu 
before both Houses of Parliament as aooo as may bo after they are made, and, 
an Address is presented to His Jlaj'esty 1^ eilher House of Parliament within the 
next thirty days on which that House has sat after tbe rules are laid before it praying 
that the rules or any of them may bo aimnlled, JIis JJlajesty in Conned i^y 
annul the rules or any of them, and those rules shall thenceforth be void, a 
without prejudice to the validity of aqytiung preiiously done thereunder. 



24. So mticb o{ section brc of Ut« prinetpal Act sa relates to orders and eosi* 

znomrslioiu sent to India from tbe United Km^doin 
8«moJ7fllstu?»aai'ii^ snd to oidns made in Ibo United Kingdom, and 
seeliotia devto, taeKe, tbuuen and ionrteen of Ibe 
prmcipal Act, shall cease to hate effect, *nd tbe procedure for the sending of 
orders and communications to India and lo general for correspondence lictaecn 
the Secretary of Stale and theCorenuir-General in Council or any local govern- 
ment shall bo such as may he prescribed order of the Sevretary of State m 
Council. 

25. Ills Majesty may by Order lu Cotmcil make provision tor the appomtiueDt 

of a High Commissioner for India in the United King 

BIsli Coomwleair lor dom, and lor the pay, pension, powcis, duties, and 
conditiona of emplqyineat of the High Commuaioncr 
and of his sasistants ; and tho Order may further p'oiido for delegating lo the 
High Commiasicmer anyof tbepouera prexmuslr exenised by (he SerretAry of 
Stalcor thoSccretary of SUteinC'ouneilvbetber under tho principal Act or other- 
uiso in relation to making contracts, and may presenbe (ha condiliooB under which 
he shall act on behalf of the Governor Ceuctal m Council or any local goieiu- 

rAKT IV. 

Tub Civu. Seuvices in InpU 

30. (I) Buliject lo theprovisioiisof the prinripal Act nnd of rule* marie there 
thi n«g « I r under, every larson m llui civil acrurc of the Oown 

M eH a istii. ^ Indu bolds odico during llu Majesty a ploasurr. 
and may Is employed tci any manner rotuircd by a propir authority aithn the 
iropo of his duty> but no person ui that rervire nuy t,e dismuwnl by any lulbotitv 
•ubordwatetothat by which bo waseppointed. and ihet^evreteiy of butemCbuiicil 
may (except lo far at bo may provide by rules w the cotiitaryjretnalAteany petoon 
wthatKrvico who has boon dismuaed 

If any luch ivcrson appointed by tboSorreuiy of State in Council thinks himarlf 
aronged by an order of an offtcul aupervot vn a go\tmot't ptovuwe, and oo due 
arrbcationmidotothat superior dors net receive tbe redrea to abirh ho may con- 
aider biiatelf entitled, he may, without prejudice to any other right of rmlreas, 
wmpUni to the gov einof ol tbeprosmte inotdvt to obtain juative, and thogovenuvi 
IS hereby diroricd to exstuuio inch cooipbmt and itvjuire tucli action to be taken 
fhereon as may appear lo him (o be just and ojuitablo. 

(2) The S mrtaiy of Slate in Counvil may make mKw for regulalins the cUaei- 
uciilioa of the civil servicca in India, tbe metboJa of Ihcir recniiiincnt. their 
coiiditioosof service, pay and allowancee, end ducipluie and comiuct. Such rulce 
’'‘ay, to such extent and in respe rt of ench matters at may be prfembed, 
delegate the poser of makiiigruWto theUoveniov CMiml in l>>uDrdor to local 
govenuncaie.orauthoriicthe Indian IrgisUtoreor local legislstnre* to make list 
rrguUting the poblie aerviees : 

Provided that every pereon appomled before the commencement of this Act 
by the Perretsty of State in Couned to tbe civil ecrvireof the Crosn in India aha II 
Wain all hit exiatmg or accruing fighu^ «* ahaH mrive auvh compmaation lor tl* 
loat of any of them as the .Secretary of ^tate a ConnrQ may eon»«lre ion and 
<T<>table. 

(3) Tbe right to pensions and the scale and oonditioDaoS ]irnainniet all pmoni 
In the civil service of the Croao in Indm apfomted by the Scentary of State la 
Council ib^ be regulated jn accnrdancewi^ tbe rulni In force at the tiaeeflhe 



k (Ihl ( (jM i I 


'’,7 7 '”'7 ^ '"'''I •■'■l-l I- l y ll» s^rrt.r, 

I .1. 7" '7 ' of th^«.rTke 

• rrlnlr.1 ir,..(|,|» Iherrof. 

NV-lhfr-tf in Jf).. «r<t-)n or in nn)- rut.- tt«-rr.H«Jrr .} Ml prrju.ficr Ihf righU to 

9T *»| |< TIM. . IJ. *"7 tn*^- "’»y flUTf, T>«y>mp foUtM 

nwW Ih' pt»**»''or« In ff-Ufion to (•TuioMcontjiinrd 
«II Ihf MM Irxlin Annuity riimU Art. tn“t 

Ht >‘i‘r tlif rrmnfal of (iniiliUit >1 farrrhjrdrcUrril tlut all ruJrv orolhorpro- 
«|.iona in c.p.-rall..n at ll.r timo ol IM jawing of thi. Act. uh'ther made by the 
•‘'^'■"^••'T"^'‘^l''lo"i<Vinfn<lorfcjran/o(l»'f antfiorify. rr fating to thocmlsCTTice 
of !h9«'rt.»ninIfMlta. «rf«-rfuljr ma.lo.n aoroftJanrr with the roirer«in that brhalf. 
araj an. rtitihrmnl. Init any «urh riite* or jfmrKioiu may be reroked, Tarieti, or 
a.lilwl In iiy rillea nr lava made under Iblaaertion. 

■1. I fl .SolMilli>tan'lintr anvthing in eerttoo mnrty-iwien of the pnDCipal Act 
llir *>«i rrl/tryf of .folate may nia&eapjoincoierir« to the fnrfunCivjl 4>rT/eeof person. 

fl»ini.ijMl in liulia, in aecord-anre with »uch mini 
* **** *" preiM.-ni.e.l bjr the Secretary of State id 

fooiieil wiili the foncDrieuce of the jaajority of rotes 
lit a meeting «f the t'niineil of ludit 

Any ruin* iiuuJe mulff thi* eevtina ehafl not hue hnv until they bale hetp 
laiil for thirty il.tya before both iloa>-e>ot rarkamrot 

(?) The Indian ('ml Sere tee (Tetfpnrary rionsioiM) Art, 19]?(*hici> eonfff* 
{■owerdunngthewar and for a period of two ytarf 
thereafter to make appoietmeoU to theltuLasOril 
Sernee uitlioul eiaBiinaiion), shall bate effect aa Iboogb" tbne yean*' wen 
substituted for "tau years." 

3S. (i) There ah.ill be eetablisbed inittdiaapabbekemeecommiaeiott, eoBust' 
ingol not more ihaDfiie members, of vboaiona shall 

PabUeternnsonaiarisa « bairmsn, appointed by the Secretary of State ID 

tlouned. flaih niemlH-r that} bold office for fi»e rearsi. and may be ry.appoinfei 

So member shall be removed before the eipiry of hie term of office, except by 

order of the Secretary of State in Coaocil The qualiffcations for appointment, 
uud the p.iy and pension (if any) attaching to the office of chamnao and member, 
shall be prescribed by nilcs made by the Secrctaiy of fatal© in Council. 

(3) The public service loniinission shall discharge, in regard to recmitmcnt 
and control of the piibbc services inlndia.such functions as may bo assigned thereto 
by rulea made by the Secretary of State in OvunciL 

39. (f) An auditor general in India shall be appointed by the Secretary of 

State itt Oknncil. and shall bold office during His 
FiaaacUl eratrol. jjajesty’s pleasure. The SecreUry of State in Ctouncil 

sliatl, by rules, raak© provision for bis pay. powers. duUes, and condiUons of em- 
ployment, or for the discharge of bis dntiea m the case of a temporary vacancy or 
absence from duty. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Secretary of State in Connell, no 
may be added to or withdrawn from (he public seivice, and the emoluments of no 
post may be vaned, except after consoltation with such finance authority as Btay 
be designated lu tlie rules, being an autborityof the proviuce or of the CioTernnjent 
of India, according as the post isorls not under the oontrol of a local go vernmen 

40. Rules made under this Part of this Act shaUiwt be made except with the 

concurrence of the majority of i 
Bn!- mrfee Bar. IV. Co iwcfl of India. 


a meeting of 




% PART V. 

i>T4TUT0BT OoiUfr>SI09> . 

41. (I) At tliorxpiraliouol tenyeftrsBfter thcpiusLii^of tllL^ Act the t9ocrct<try 
of State, with the concurrence of both Houses of 
orjconmiiMioii. J’ftrhament, shall submit for the approval of Ills 
Uijrstv the luiuea of pereoiu to act as a commission for the purposes of this. 

ThapersonsnhoseQamesaresosubmitted.ifspprovedbyHis Msjesty.ehall 
be a covumineioii tor the purpoae of laqMint^ into the working of the system of 
gaiemmeat, the growth of sdacalmii, and the development of represenUtiie 
institutions, in British India, and matters connected (berenith, and the commission 
sbaUtejortaalo'whelherandtO'ahatextentitisdesirsblelo estabbsh the princi- 
ple of responsible government, or to oxtend, modify, or icstnct the degree of respon- 
sible goveriuncnt, then existing therein, including the question whether the estab- 
Ushine ut of second chambers of the local legisUtures is or ts not desirable, 

(^J The coninussionshall also inijnire into and report on auy other mattei affect- 
ing British India and the provinces, which may be referred to the commission by 
Ills Majesty. 


ObxntsL. 

4.’. Xotwithstanding any (tnng m section one bundled and twenty-foUr of llib 
priocipal Act, >f any member of the Uovernor GeneraTs 
*****»Ma»4i*Ao^* executive Couuctl or any membet oi otiy local gONCru 

meni was at the time of bis appointment concerned 
or engaged in any trade or business, be may, diinng the term of his office, with the 
saDction iQ writing of the Governor-General . or in the case of ministers, of the 
governor of tbs proviacc, and in any case subject (o such general conditions and 
resUictions as tho Goretnor-Oeneral in CouimiI may prescribe, Ktain his concern or 
interest in that trade or business, bat eball not, during (bat term, take part in thu 
direction or management of that trsde or business 

43. Any assent or disalloaance by llis Uajest}, which under the principal lUl 

IS required to be signihcd through the Secretary of 
»» Ora et Koril Aassl. Conned, shall as from the passing of thu Act 

bo signified by His Majesty lO CbuneiJ 

44. (i) Where any matter t» required to bo prescribed or regulated by rules 

onderlbepnncipal Actaiid nospocial provisjonis made 
«*«r to asks rnlw, ^ nutbonty by whom the rules arc to be made 

the rules shall be made by the GoveriioT-Geiieral in Council, with (he sanctiou 
of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall not be subject to rejic.-il or altcrii- 
tion by the Indian legislature or by any local legislature 

|3) Anyrulesmade under this Artorunder the pnncipal Act may be so framed 
as to make diSeTenl provision for difierenV provinces 

(3) Any rules to which eub-sectioii(I) of this section appbea shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament »» soon as may be after they are made, and, if an 
Address is presented to His Majesty by either House of Parhament within the next 
thirty days on which that House has sat after (be rules are laid before It praying 
thsAt-Wrulesorany ol (hem maybe aiijnift»A,H»l4Biva\jvn OroncAmaj eniral 

the rules or any of them, and these roles shall thenccforCb be void, but without 
jnvjudiLo to Iho vabdily of anything presiooaly done thereunder : 
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«i-.- »!.,•. !>{«•» »-.•<< |U.n. I^• 

f, I’V*. 1-^, (, 

.\.r: ft (,fi |,«... 4mtii?,^,, *n,?.^UT rm* l« P- f»r'N«f I.l I P^f-f. r*f- 


wH'h aj 
I*-/! In fn'i 




Iv f/l TPk.< 4-4-.<-..., 

t* f"minM J.4 


*»•«< in t-.r»« J 4n.{ tl nf (Pi- j^PiMiJ- h 

» l-». P»»nif •m»n.p-"cn'« (rt ilv^fj»>M'» (fi* pr»- 
••44 n| t-* tn tv ftirri-fjinP ,\r‘. »fl>P flf'W 
»m-«iPif»i»B»« M<bu!<^t-n(>4l nn 0* uitirt Pt! nt (fvi#" 
f «*i«. 4^4 iT fc- n*»ir(»i tn iV Jir^rt* 4-1, fr4t n»»p4(->(i pP }ri^ryr*fA^inn 

»n fct »-p.r.r.^» I., (li* (,4,/u-lpHl H M tn •n«-nil«P T>ii* pTnrwirtfW 

>r )^4 |if(»..(ji4i Jut tpi.-iH-.l In r»i-5 til «f f^»e •■Pi-I tf,-. P-i"/ pfntwioiM 
«M *!«■<&,•■ ay nni'm-am tr^p.Af i»Si>K ^«niim «rt»«/vfni»TH in 'I-'-iiP. «(• h*f*Piy 
■« amir-Jt-'t. •Pit ><> tn V >&>«,') >n Ih- minRrr^P'-P'liintP'-' 
l».>l *1 V.Pi'n 

l.*i r»*r7 •r.wlniant •-■] « fj ft U th» li-’rmrtffil t>H>I! t 

|A»>nP>t>iar!| .t-«. inj*. ea |y (Jim m tatt *«t «>!• .‘Wofaf Friifh'jf tn tfiM .let. 

I * t« t'lV n« etllait in any pa.rtaiA pI tPt— f nl fnilwl .let. IDI.^ 

.P«nt.*«jnet at IP«(;.«.»Pm»n»p/|P4U. .1^1.011. In lPi» fl“" •»'rwl to** 
I7 II* f:.Mir«R-a>r.! ft |a.l-» i Inw^lmartp , 1 -t. tOJit. cr 1h*t trlatlulni wf tip 
Inntfnnufnl ft |n<i«* .1*1. tOtX pP'I *ft let*. meVtinc iPiU .let, •hwfi tri'f liertfo 
•f.ktl, •(!«« IK* r»>n\ffi*re«m*fit t( IIim .let. U» *Piv>tr>»'l *• it tPi* »liJ nartnat 
t« vwil Ut l*«a «>W*-<«.| m (>• t-atamment «t .let. POI^w la t&« pljeefa 

•Cal, •&ar« II U enPatitiitaal t'l* AAM'liaf aISJrtmmt Of •Pttl. bjJ 1 *<B 

«■> r<u*l*il l.n !.*<] <4 O.ti en-b-tetenl or wnrL 

.1 ecp; c4 It# liH-aenicafil ct |e.U .let. I»li •itP> tho »iBPfi«!ment*. *befi» 
|iy *i»y nt ••tlalilutKm, totiliUm w «ir.uMt<i«l. fa«]<»!fal by lie Ooeerasifat of ladi* 
|,li=.f*JiB«p.H .let. ISffl. *-#1 by ftu aaataw am! tfca Srtooil SleJuJo »«> lit* Aet. 
>Pv*n l* prrfornl afkl rrtti^eal by (hv(.kTk of It* I'a/IUioeDO, Mil deposited *jtl» 
It* Hotl. of IWU/arni. aral IIm JUJanty'* fctntrr atAD friat. la •etordinw wit 
It* copy •«> crclifleit. oB uf lb* CwreeBtcetit tf IsJl* Act, 1915. wfcich *ro 

pcintnl *fc*r it* iiMam.; of Itu .let. ttetJorecrnimt of IMi» Act. 1915, »**o 
•m*n>le<l, eruiy i« eiled ** ■■ Tfc* (foTemmeiil *4 India .let." 

t^t>-«tvlioft (5) «4 •niton rliPil of Ihe Oocmjiaent of India (.Imcndiaeot) Ac , 
1910, ii linvl'y rrpralnL . 

IQ. In tIjU .Id It* *ii»o>*lot« “oCcUl ■■ *nd ** Bon-of5ci»l, wbece nsed m 
rcLitloo lo any perwo. mean rtopecticely * 

Deewi*. .1 .edd. who fj or fa not in (be eml or lailiUry «TTice of the 
Oown in Inilu : . . 

IVoTided that rtiln* umler Ibe principal .Id may proTiJe for the boUen of 
•ofliCT* as may fc« »pcciffrd in Ihe mfr* not being treafetl for tie pnrposm o 
principal Ad or this Act, or any of tkem, a* ofEclal*. j tbe 

47. (/) TliU Ad may be cited as Ibe Goremment of India Act, 19*®' 

iiunnunea sas beinc inforce, may beetled as the (jOvemnieBiv 

•uonennsioo. 

(?) This Ad ebaU come into operation on awh dale or dates m 
G eneral In Council, with the approval of the Secretary of Stale in Coimc^ 
appoint, anl different datca may he appranted foe different procistons of 
and for different parts of India. 
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On the dntCT appointed for tho coming into operation of the proruioat ol this 
Act u rcepeets any execntiTe or legislatim council all the members of (he council 
th^ in ofSce shall go out of office, bat may, if otbermsc qaaliUed. bo reappointed, 
renominated or re-elected, as the case mar m accordance tntb the pronsions of 
the principal Act as amended by Uita Act 

(3) Any reference in any enactment, wfaetber an Act of Parliament or made by 
any authority in British India, or m any rules, regulations, or orders made 
under any such enactment, or in any letters patent or other document, to any 
enactment repealed by the principal Act. shall for all purposes be construed as 
references to the principal Act as sunended by (his Actor to the corresponding 
pronsion thereof. 

(f) Any reference in any ensetmeDt in force in India, whether an Act of Partia- 
ment or made by any suthontu in Itntisb Indis, or in auv rules. rtTjnl.slions, or 
orders maile under any such en.-ictmcnt. or in am letters |nt<nl nr other dneiiment. 
to any Indian Icjislaliee authonlj. shall for all imr^xwes tieroti«lriie>l as rrferenre 
to tho corresponding authority eonstilotol by the |>rincip.sl Ki t aj aniendesl hr 
this Act. 

(5) If any difljeuity arises as to the first establlehmcnt of the Imiian legnUture 
®t *ny Icgisbtive council after (bo commencement of this Ael or othrrwiae in first 
pTing effect to the provuions of line Act, tho Sceretary of St.ste in Oxinol or the 
Covernot.General in Council, as ocraaion mat tequite. mas b% order do anylhina 
"’huh appean to them necessary for (ho purposo of remos ing the difficulty. 

StTIEDOLES 

• FIRST SCIICDULE 


NesiEEn Of MBJteEBS or LeoisnstiTB Corvftw. 


Legiahtiee CuoaciL 

Vuuibcr of Mem hen. 

Ilsdrai 


Hombay ... . 

Ill 


l» 

Ciuied Prosineci . 

U« 

*hini*l .... 


E‘l>sr«n.lOris« ... 

PS 

C-nlralPryTinre 




.'.3 

t SFXxf.vn saiEncLii 

PaRT I 

The prorisioni of (his Act eel out to tbo first column of the fnlKisnv table shall 

^toeorporated In the principal Act to (be manner shouu la 

the ercooJ ecluraa et 

• SectiooJ. 

fSrcUoa U. 




SH! 

umVi*-"' *" in lhintrr.I„n,n „f ,hat 

Tixlc, 


Prnti'lon of Art. 

1 rUee and Metliod of | 
tneofTOtatwn lo the Prin- Modifications, 

eipal Act ' 

“rrtlon | . 

[ To be tnsertwl as a r«w • ih,. ^rt " lo b- enlatitnted for “the 
option fljs) alter a <>»Temm<nt of Tndis Act. IQI';. 



pfiBCipal 

Act).' for '• the pnncijnl Act." tfd 
, for “that Aet. ' 

Srrtiona(l} 

To >>e siilMlilule.1 fl r a 
<«</» 

— 

Section t . 

To lie snbsiilatetl fnr a 

this Act " to be enbstiInteH for “the 

1 pnneipal .Act ” 

Seel inn '1 . 

To lie »nl*«l>liiteil for a 
43. 

“ anr other niJes made under this Aet * 
to bcnUlitiited for ‘■»nT«Ifsinad' 

, under the prineiral Aet is ameedeil 
■ krthieAet.” 

S-’elions T. 8.11 . 

To lie intertn) as new 
sccciont <72 1 . 72n. and 
r'r). after* TS. 

1 “ihii Art ” t» be aubstitoted for “Ihr 
pnueipalAet” 

Rcetion 10 . 

Section 1 1 . 

To l>e inserted as a new 
motion (SOt) alter a. , 
fill 1 

j 

To be inserted as a new | 

“ ibu Art ” to be nibstjiated for “the 

1 princifwl Art “ the cotuoieaectaeat 

1 of the CoTemBieut uf Art. 

1910.” to be lubetitoted (or “the 
eouimencement of this Act*' and 
"such first mentioned Act” to be 
sobistituted for " Ih.st Act “ m eob* 
section (3J 

The (ollomop sub-seetjon to be sub* 


HfritoB pS») »U»r *. ' Xor not swHon fl) • — 

“<!) ThppfoTiaon»conUinedinlJiM 
KTtioD shall bare fCett vllh 
respect to bu<ine«s aad pro* 
ordure in poreraors’ ImisU 
tirecounnla.” 

“this Aet” to be enbstrtnfrd fot 
“ the pnncipol Act.” 

Section 12 . To bo inserted n» • new “this Act” to bo substitntnl for "the 

section (Alt) after a. pnocipnlAct.” 

81 . 

Section 13 . .To bo inserted as a new 

section (7?r) after a 
~2d. 

SectionU. To be moertod ns a new Thefollosinffrcwfecticn lobe inserted 

aection (AftB) after s at the end thereof' — 


ProTisJon ol Act i 

PUco nnd Method of 
IncurporatioB tn thePrm 
pijrtJ Art 

ModiBcstions 



“SOc ft fball not be lawful for any 
member of «ni heal Jegjs- 
latiae council to introdiioe. 
without the previous sanc- 
tion of the gocLmor. Iieuten- 
*nt goTeraoror chief coaimis 
siooer. anv measure affecting 
the public revenues of a 
province or imposmir anv 
chiree on those revennev ” 

Section l’« . 


“ this Act * to be suf.stituted for “ the 


section (52*) bIIct » 

principal Act or thia Act " and for 



the pnnmpal Act and this Act 

Section 10 (I)»nd 1 




pection (SSb) niter • 


,] 

where thon words first occur, and 
■ tlial Act " to he substituted for 
■' this Act, ■ where those words 
Accoodly occur, and ' that Act or thia 
Act." to ba substituted for “this Act.” 
mhece those words thmlly occur. 

®«etioiilB(2) 

To l« isneileil ae a new 

Nothing in the Covcmznent of India 


siib-tection (2) of • 94 

Act, 1919, or this Act to be aub- 
stitutad for "Aothuig in this Act” 
sod "Ibis Act” to he substituted 
cfsewhere far " the principal Act ' 

Beotiasi 17.03 




63 and 64, and nooi 
bared 63, 63 a. 63>. 1 ^. 
03di 03e. and 64 

prmcipalAct ” 

Section S4 (2) 


*' thia Act*” to be •iibstitntcd for ” llic 


aectim df aection 

67 mlieuolthariiidins 
aiih acetiond) 

. pcincipal Act ” 

ScN-tion 24 {3).(7). 


“tliia Act ■’ to be substituted far “the 


■ectiona (3)-(7) of a«- 
tioD 67 in lira of thr 
rxiabng eDl>-»rrtion(3) 

pnncipsi Act 

Sections 25»nd29 

To be intrrird aa neer 
sections (67 a and 67a) 
After a 67 

— 

Section 21 . 

To be inserted as a nev 
section (43a) after a. 
43 

— 

Section 03 . 




secrioR ((ft«) after a 

pnacipol Act and tbe f/ovem. 


aohstituted for "this Act” 




I'tjcf «n<l of 

rror]>lnn (if Act. InrnrfnntlmilnthpPria* 
(ipnt Act 


To l>c in»crtM *« • new Tot llic wonli from the berinniof of 
t«tlnn ffl> in lien of th» eccHmt down to ena faicladnj? 
eeetimis I In H ineln IS* word* “effect end” there (half 
•It*. l>* tnMifotrd the wordi "f?Bhjeff 

to the proTirioti* of thi* Act." 


reclinna ItKta.onc.OT.n, 
nnii tHif) after lecttno 
fHI t, r<m>t>tnliog* new 
Part j 

VII. 


To bo interted as a new 
section ($4*) after a. i 
84, eonstitntins a new I 
Part (Vis) after Part 


■■ this Act ■■ to be mbrtilDtnl for “ the 

prmctpalAct.’* 

•• this Act ■' to fobstitnted for “ the 
nnnriral Act." and "the frorrm- _ 
Bent of India Act. 1DI9." to b* 
««betitnfe»l for “thu Art." Mcept 
in section 40- 

“this section " to be sobstitofcd for 
•• sect ion ninety •scern of the wseital 
Act.” and "toy roles wade yder 
this snb-soction to be eowtJtttM 
for "any roles wade under this 
section." 

“lb* CocrnineBt of India 
to be inbrtitnted for " tma Act 


. T. 1. iu.rtrf « . pre- " r..rid.d u..t "“•"•““''Sf, 

TIM to a 124. thioe in this Act” to be rnWitoted 

lor " Notwithstanding an^mng « 

aectioD one hundred and twenty- 
four of the principal Act.” 

. Tol»ln..rt«i...n.. 

Motion (I29a) at the principal Act «d lor this Act o 

. under the principal Act. 

-In this Act " to be ‘A*! 

Act" to be sabslitotrd for ttc 
Principal Act " and for “ the priocipsl 
Act or tins Act” 

“this Act” to be sohsUtotrf for “^e 
pKncipal Act ” and lor ” the prmcirsl 
Act as amended by thu Act 


I To be inserted as a n 
paragraph at the e 
ofs 134. 


Section 47 (3) and To be inserted as new 
(4). paragraphs at the end 

of a. 130. 

First Schedule . To be inserted in lieo of 


.V PW'Tirfonj of the princip»l Act specified in the first column c< this table 
WUl be smended in tta manner shown in the second colnmn. 


^h*followin7 iiib-aeetHin d>»II be aubslitntod ior sub-aectibs (3) : 

(3J The ealar; of the Scontary of ^l«te ehail bs paid out of moona 
proTided b; Psrfasmeat, and the nUnis of hu UDcler-eMretanos 
asd anj other cxpeneci of hie duparlmrat mar be puud out of the 
rrreaooa of India or out of moneys prondiil by Parliament.” 

^ (IJ ‘eight" shall be sabstiCuted for “ten.” eo<3 " twelve*' shall be substituted 
for " fourteen," end the foltowiiw wmla shall Iv inarried at the sod of 
the suh-scefioa t— 

“ Prorided that the Cooneil et contiitoliid at the Utue el the P'usiBa of 
the Corenineot of India Art lltll. sbsll not b< aSeetid hr Ibia 
prorifion. but DO Cn-ib appoinloirat or ri' ai’poinUBpnt lorrrln 
shall be mado in esceos of the suriiiiuoi pn ‘cntird b] this pro 
Titlott." 

''oQe ball" eball be substitoted for “oim.” aod " India “ shsU bo suUtJ* 
tilted lot "British todifc” 

® “Are 7«s(i" shall bs tnbstituled for “sern yesT»," and the fcUowliig 
words shall be uiieitod at the rod of the tub section — - 
"Prorlded that the tenure of ofDe* of asy pemon wbu is a membei et 
the Council at tbetiroeof the passing oftfie Oorenseot of fodu 
Art, 1819. shall be the taiso se though that Act had eol been 
paisrt." 

The following sub sections shell be eubetitotod for this lub-iretion 

” (8) There rbsU ^ paid to each mrmher of the Oiojirtl of India the 
annus] s.tUrj of fwrlie biuedred poumls i'iondcd that am 
monibcr of the Oouncil who was at Ihr lure of his ajTofntmro’i 
domiriUvl in Indus shall rrceive. n addilKin to the hereby 

Such sslariea and allnwanres «naj he paid out of the rurfiues 
of India or out of moorye rmrided hr Parlismrtit. 

{«) Notwithstanding anything in an» Act or role, w|,ere soy peraoo 
in the Sernoe of Ur Crown m Indis is aproioted a Bember 
of the Oruacil before the oomplelion id the penoil of snrh 
earricfl re<)<ilred to entitle him to a pension or anaoity, Lij 
serriee as aueh iDember shall, for the (sirptuo of any pensuo 
or annuity whicb wooM bare bn-a paysbb to him oo comple. 
tion of such peitod b* lechoord sa m iwire under the Oroea in 
JaJis whilst leaid/wf m ladia.” 


} Tor “not Awe {Jiau £ro sr/web-m *(*■ yonnW ” Ibejr shall to «lei-r»jetf 
I •• such number of memberi »r* jwereot Sf msy t» fnawcnled by fniersl 
I directions of the Secretary ed State " 


.•WJiflft 

tf 

Art. 


AtncntfinrnC. 


For " »<yk ” tier* «>Utt b« tahUioltd " motif A." 

For ■'•II ImtInAU of lht> Conoeit t>r£onimftlerf ibtrfof it fa fce trsoMctoJ " 
Ihrto r1i«ll W •a1»itUnt«<l (ho lo.inrM of tho FecrrUry of 6t«t« in 
(>nmtil or tho CoHftriJ M Ww ,M} tnn’a^tfd. tndiay onfef m** 

or »et dono Jo teconUoro wUh «a«h tiittrtion rt»ll. object to tht pto- 
lo ^ineil” * ***’ ‘frotrd m« Ixfiny »n orter of tie SecreUjy of £t»Jo 


?fl (2J (<f) After *' timler thi» Aft '* itere •h«|l he Jatrrted '* ereept to far ii is otlifr- 
ifise pTOrid«l sniW tWt Aft” 


2^ pj) After " reTennw of riidie " there sli*H be ioscried '* or oot of mowys pro- 

ritW bf rerlirmedt" 

^ In itilj-s<«tion (Uftt (he hegtoniAg (here sbkU bo inurted (be words 

**S(ib)«fe to rbo etoeieion* of His Art ressrilisg (he «ppoi 0 tBMst 
of • ftich (^mouseioner for IndiH.” 

After nub-seetlon (1) the followioS fnh-»rctKin ibsU be inserted — 

“(Is) A locot Goeemmmt msy on behsif sod in the name of the 
SeereUry of Sute in CoWi) raise money on the leeorvty of 
rerenues eltoeated to it ooder this Act. end metre proper ssMr< 
•Ofes for tbst poTpcae, sod rotes made under this Art may 
ptoride for the eond>tioiis noder whieh tbs power ab«U be 
eeetcUsble *■ 

To sub-section (2) "•ab-section (It of this sectfon'' shall be enbatitstea 
for *' this section.” 


At the besfuning of (he section (here shall 6 b inserted “Snb/eet (o {i» 
proriaions of this Act and rules made thereander." 

3^ This section shall he omitted. 

30 " ordinsTy ” insuh-aectionsCIlaodfSlshallbeoaiitted. 

In siib.iiection (2) lor the words from and induding or to tpeeija 
oi the soVsectiem there shall be eubetitoted “soeh as Bis Jwjescr 
t^nia fit to appoint.'’ . , 

Ta SBb-sectioa (3) "a# tic time oi tbeir oppowUntat «bs«„ff. 

after **800(1804” there shall be inaetted " or a pleader of a High toon, 
and “ tea ” shall bo»DhsUtiitedlor‘*fiTe.'' „ 

In «\b.eectuin (4) for " person appointed an ordinary membero/tic 

there shall bo sobstitoted " member ot the council iothfT tlmn the wiu- 
maoder-ia-ChielXor the time being of His Ifa/esty's forces m IndJ^ 

At the end ot the section the loUowing new suh-secUon shall be'OMr'™ - 
"(51 Provision may be made proles under tlus Act aa to Jiie5B*i‘“C*‘ 
t.ians to be reoaiied in jeepect of tbe members of lb* Corrraof 
1 General’s rseruHre Cboncil in any case where such pr^wion 

j is not made by Ho foregoing provisions of this section. 


Amendnimt, 


The folloving seetion ehall be nibetituted for scctiuo tliirty-sereD. 

“ 37. It the Commander-u Cbief for tb« time being of Hu htajestj’e 
forces mlodit is e member of theCoiemor lieneisl’e executiee 
Council he sbaU, eubiect to the provisions of this Act, have rack 
and precrdenco m tiic Couned next after tbc GovernoT'CeneraJ,'* 

In aub-scction (2) for "one eiditury member of tbc council " there shall 
be subatiteted “one member of the council (other than the 
Coniaao<ler>iD Chief).” 

At the end of aub*aeot>oii (1) there abaU be inserted — “ and when so signed 
shall not be called mto qaeslion m any legal proceeding on the ground 
that they were not duly made b) the CSovsmor GeuersI is Council.” 


Ill The foUawIne sab'sertioo aball be eubaituled for aub section (S) i— 

"(2) The geTemof* of the said presidescies are acTOintod by Ilii 
hta|eeby by warranV sndei the r.oyal Sign Manual, and the 
goveniors of the ea>d pronnees aball be so appointed after 
cooiultation wilb the ooverDorGeBcni,'’ 

In inb-iection li) “the gorctoors’ prooincet” sball be substituted (or 
“those preiideocies ” and “provioee" shall be substituted for “presi- 

II In eub-ieetlon (2) " One et least of tbro must be a person who at Ibe time 
of bis eppomtmeni has been " shall be aubsUtuted for “ Two at least of 
tbem must be pmons who at the time of their appointment bare been.” 

The following sub section shall be substituted for sub section (3) 

■' (3) Provision may be made by rulesunder this Artasio tbequabfiea. 
tions to be rsquiied in leepeet el niembers of the executive 
council of Ibe governor of a piuvinco in any caac uhero such 
provision is not wade by the foregoing provisiooi of tbia section,” 

"piovince” sball bo snbslitoted lor “presidency-’' 

“province ” shall be aobstitnledfor “ presidency ” 

‘I U) For the words from (be bcgnming down to “ the Punjab and '' (loclusive 
them sball be substituted “The province of.” and thii werda 
" with or wilhout an executive council ” aball bo omitted. 





Seeiion 

ot 

Apt 


Amcadment. 


I •>« wt«tjtQtpd for "U!# 

I AttlioenilQtrab-scctioa(S)th*(oII„^„g,lu,IH^I„^^,^ 
j “ tjr *ny aensan — 

, (0 peguJatin* any provineUlcabject, or any part of a irorinru) 

J ^njeet. wtuch baa not Wn dcclainti by rnk* nndfr thi« 

I Act to b« anbject to IcguUtion by the Indian IcpslatoPP: 

I (*0 repaa^g or ainnuliDg any Act of a focal Irgiilitara s or 

j (lii) repealing or ameoib^ any Act or oidtnancc made 6y lb* 

Gor eroor-CSeneraL 

/2») Where ia either ebaniber of the fadiaa {eguiabin any Bill 4a» 

(been mtrodaeed. or u propoaed to be iotr^need, or any imnd' 
raent to a Bill i» moTed, ot nropoaed to b* moerd, the Ootrnict- 
General may certify that the Bill, ot any cUuao of it. er tka 
araeadraaat. aSecta the tafely or tratx)U]ilily of BntUb I»3.a. 
or any part thereof and mar dinet that no proeMdaifi, «> 
that no (dfiber proceediagt. ahall be taken by ibc chamter in 
relation to tbo Bdt claoao. or aneDdmeoti and riTect akalf 
be gtren to aaeb direction.” 

'■ BiU ” ahall be cobatituted for “ Act arid " a Bill “ lor '* an Act i" by 
both cbamben of the Indian l^rialatore” ihall fc« nbetiteted tot ”*l 
a meeting of the Indian Le^Utira Connul.'' and ''wkether ha »u or 
Ml not present la eonadl at the pasMs; tbenof ” ahall be emitted. 

*' A Bill pwaed by botb ehantbete ot the Indian Ipgitlatore ahall act leeeae 
an Act” iball be aiibetitated for "An Act of the OoTrrnorGeitml lo 
LeguUtire Gaoacif hat not rabdity.” 
in Oooneil " ahall be laserted after “ llie Slajrtty ” aod “ to the Goyeraor- 
General ihmcgh Cbo Seccrtaiy of State In toondJ ” ahalJ becnjilted 

" IndiAn leyiaUtura ■' ahall be wbatitulrd for ’* CoyrTnor Oftienl in 1^'*' 
latjye Council." ’• lO Council ab»H U intrrtej alter ” 11“ Mil"*' 
and " Ihroogb the Secfrlaty of State to fkmncSl *' akaJI It 

Thir aection ahall be omitted 


I fo to b-orctioo ( II " a aoremor er of " ahall be ee.it ted tci.f " aod of e^lf^ 
nomiaatrtl or tlerted at hrmoafter peirU«l “ rbalJ l» 

“ Mth cb» *J.huoa of Bicmhere owniaatxl or rlsclrd la arioeUo- 
mth ruWe mada umUr ahie Aei.” . , i , - .a 

ia iiob.»rtiw (3) “at berriaaner pn.rid^*!” tbaU b* iwl'*‘‘t‘<‘"' 

I aooonUn ■* vith niee made aoder tkM Act*' 

I .'<«b.*artto» i() thali b« enilt'd. 

I Thii fc<tion thall be omitted, 
j Tliu eeeti.^ <hait t* omitted. 


la eub-«octioii (1) ■ bIibH boiiubrtitut<a (or Act' and tie follow- 

ing ptoviao •lial) l>» Mibstituttd lor the eiiating proMso ' — 

’* Prondod that the number of members ti* ronnnatrd or cUctrd ahall 
nothin the caao of IbelegislatirL council of a lieutenant governor* 
exceed one hundred ” 

In subsection (2) “Kunoffiouls" sbaU be substituted for ‘‘persons not 
in the einl or nulitsry eemea of the Crovs in India." 

In snb-scetiun (d) ‘'Imbnn legislature or the local legislature" shall be 
suhstituted for "Govemor-GelieiBl in Legislative Council.’’ 


The following provision shall bo inserted at the beginning of sub-section 

" A beutcesnt governor or » chuf coaiim««icvirr who has a legisJaUve 
council maj appoint such Liues and places for holding the 
sessions of hia legialatice council as ho t^nks 6t. ind may also, 
by Botibcation or otherwise, prorogue the council, and any 
meeting of the legislative council of » luutenaiit governor or a 
chief commuoionei iis} be adjourned bt the prrron presiding 
In aub-icction (2) "in accordance witb rules mado undir this Act " shall be 
omitted. 

Per mb-scction (3) the iolloaiog aul> seeCn-na shall be substituted — 

" (3) All question at a meeting of the legi^ative covncil of a bcutenint- 
governor or chief commuvuuier »b«) be dctcnsintd by a Biajonty 
of votas of the mctnbcM present otiicr than the lieutenant- 
gcTereor, chief wmimssioner. or presiding nieaibir, who iball, 
Lowerei, have and exercise a casting vote in csw of sn equality 

(4] Subject to fulca aSccling the coiukiI, ILeri shall be fncdein of 
speech in the legialstivt coudciIs of lieutcssat goiemors and 
chief coDBuasioaira No penvn sbali bo liable to ssj proceed- 
uigs in any court by reason of bn speech or vote in tboaa 
councils, or by nasou of anything contained in any oflicuil 
report of the ptoceedugs of ihoao couneila" 

This section shall bo obuiim 

In aub section (I) after ' local Icgialabte council,' there shall be inserted 
" (other than a goventot's legialative counci)).’' 
bub aectioD(2}ahaII be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) after "local goveninient then, shall be msirted ' of a 
provuce other than a govemor'a province, tbi> word ' llovinior," 

where it occurs imaedialely before the word Lieulinant Luvvrnor, ’ 

shall be omitted, and ' Induo kgialitun shall tc subslilutid tor 
"Governor General id Legislatiie Council *' 

At tbo end ot tbs scctson tlie foHowing uiw enb-acctiiriis shall bo inserted i— 

'• (1) The local CoveniiiwDl of any proviiu-o (other than a govenior a 
provmce) for aluch a local Itgislatm- council la hereafter 
constituted ODder thw Act ahall. before tbc hist meeting of (hat 
council, and with the aancUon vS tbe Governor CniersI in 
Council, male rolta for she conduct of legislative busineas in 
that counnl (meluduig ralie for prescribing the medo of pru- 
DlulgsUoa and antbeDbeatMD of laws passed by that couocilj. 

(5) Tho local legwlslure of any loeh province may, subject to tbe 
assent of the brutenanl goveinor or ehiif cMnmissiuner, slier 
the rules Ice the eimdurt of b-gislalive business ui Ihe local 
council (including mlra presenting tie mode of promiilea- 
tion snd anthrnticatiim of laws paas^ Ky the eouncilj hut any 
idt<.c'tion BO made may In disaUoweil by Ihe GovernonGeneral 
in tAiuscil, and it s disallowed shall Iibm noeffiei ' 




Afoendincnt. 


ai Ihroughoul wb-icctloM (1) .od <2) snd in *nb.«*t,on (3) wbew It 6nl 
occun, luf Act, " tbera •Wl ba cubslitutcd "Fill” lad jo 
.iib-»«eUon <l) “by" »h*tl be lubiitftutad lor “at » meelin- 
01 . 

For “ an Act " there iball be eubetituted " • Bill,” »nd for “ hit do effect " 
there ehal) be nbstituted " ehall riot bcMsis aa Act.” 

82 For " aay aueh Act " where thoee woida oecor for the fint and third timea, 
there aliatl be nbitibited “an Act,” aad for those words where they 
occur for the accond time there ahall bo sabstituted " the Act-” 

In lub aoctioB (1| after “ Hu htajeatj ” there ahall bo inserted "in Couadl” 
and tha worda “through the ilectetary of btato m Councir' ahall be 
omitted. 

81 Thiaacctiott ahall be ocDitled. 

8( "an Act of tho Indian legislature” ahalj be robstitnted for ”alaw made 
iyr i*jo Uurcmor-Ucoera) in Legalalira I'-oaset}" aad "noa-oiSca} 
members” ihsll bo aubstituted for "meoiben not holding office under 
the Crown in Indio." 

In paragraph (e) " an Act of ” ahall be aubatituled for " a law made by.” 

89 Infub-Kction{t)“ordinary” ahall be omitted, and after the worda "Baceo* 
tiro Council " where they bret oocsr there ahall h« insert^ tha words 
"(other than the Contnaadec'io-Chitf}.” 

87 '‘ordinary'' ahall be omitted, and alter " GoTtreor-Geneiali” where it 
occurs for tho aecond time, there ahall be inaerted "(ether than tha 
Commandcr-u-Chief)." 

80 In aub-aection (4) lor "ordinary member of the couneil'' there shall be 
aubstituted " member of the council (other than the UommandeMU* 
Chief).” 

00 la aub-aection (1) after " Gorcnior" there shall be inserted "of a picM* 

In aub-MCtion (t) "ordinaiy” shall bo omitted, and after . “axeculire 
council " there abslf be inserted ** (other than tho Uomniandcr-iQ-CbJcO. 

92 ‘‘a mumber" shall be substituted for "an onlioary meuiber" and fvt 

"any ordiaary member,” and after "oxecatiTe cuuneil of the Coveraor- 
tienccsl " there aiuU be inserted " (other than the CummanJeMU-Cluel). 

In aub-acGtioD (S} (a) "nnder this Act ” shall be omitted. 

03 (1) " either cliamber of tlie Indian legislataie *' shall be aubstituted for “the 

Indian Legidatire Onineil.” 

05 Before “ offices " whererrr that word occurs, before " officer*,” and before 
promotions ” where it ocean for the second time, there shall boinscrtw 
“ railitaiy.” 

07 " Section 00 A of this Act ” ahall be^aubabtated for " (he last foregoisg 

aectioD.” 

In aub-aection (I) after “GoTenior or Zucutenant GoTcrnor*’ tbcie shall 
be insert^ ” and a nuniater oppoioted under this Act.” 



110 


205 



til »iil>-»«-l»>n (I) »ttfr "Liralnuiat (totimur " wliirt it evccmdly cccary. 
tlicir iliull ^ inurHnl "or bring • miiiiatcr lypointcii under this Act." 


131 


" Indian li lithium** ttinll be nibolitutcd to 
latire Cniineit.'' 


Ccnrral in Lcgis- 


13J (0 Tlir folloming pareria|Jt obeli be enhulilnlrd tor j'lirpgtHpb (d) >— 

"(t) " U^IUoxcmimtit ‘ tnrour.in the miicot aguvcnicc's province, 

gOTcmor tn cooncil or the gotomor ortiiig vith minietrre (to 
the cote moy m|Qiie). end. in (he care of a province other than 
a povrmora province, a lieutenant governor in council, 
liiiilenant-iiOTenait or ebicf eamniirrioner. 

'* I,ocal Icgirtaiive council " ineludea the legirliitive council in 
an; govemot a pioTince. acul any ulher legialatixc council 
conilitatetl in aceoidaneo mth Ihu Act 

" Lout legialalum " neana, m lbs cneo of a govcreoi'i provinre, 
(ho govomor and the legialativo council of Ibe province, and. m 
the oaaaot anjr other pntiace. Iho liculcnanl-^vecnac or cbKt 
coreouMonet in Icgiahlive couBcO,’’ 

lU Tho folliiwinB acclinn aliall be nilielituled for icclion 13,1 — 

" 133. Tina Act ma; be cited aa tlio tiviimmeol of India Act '' 


Tbo (gllowuig Sichivlul* (ball be auUululed for tin. bccund (Icbcdulc i— 


bECUNO WIlCbULE, 
Omcui. biunm. m. 


Udicer. 

Guvemor-licucnl of India 


Maxitnuni Annual balary. 


r*o hundred and 6ft;-eiz 
Ihouaand rupees. 

Covenior of Besgal, Madna. Bomba}. One hundred aod tirnity>eigbt 
and Ibe United I’ronncee thousand rupees 

Couimandcr in Chief ol Ilia Ma|e«lv't Uno hundred thousand rupees, 
furom ID India. 

Qovvmov ol the Ihinjab and Bihar and tine hundred thousand rupcca 
Orissa. 

s . ifavcnl^-tnu thouuiid rupees. 

. bizty-Biz tbousaud rupees, 

. Ono hundred thousand rupees. 
lor-Cencmra ezeeu- Itightj thousand rupees, 
r thaa the Coat- 


Member o( the Oovm 
live Council (otbrr 

mandeT.in.Chiet). 

Member of tho executive cosmcil ol tbo 8(zt;-four thousand rupeca. 
Governor of Bengal, Bombav, 

and tbe United Provincre. 

Uemliec of the ezeeative coimei! of (ho Sist; thousand rupees. 
Govcmoi of the Fnsjsb sod Bihar aed 


imber of the execaUve council of the Foct;.ei£bt tbousai 
Governor ol tbe Central Provincca. 
mbsr of tho executive couwal of tbs Forty-two thousand rupees. 
tiovcTnot of Asmm, 






Section 

of 

Act. 


AnaiilfflCDt. 


‘I liinl 


Tho foll„»inK Kflu^lul, ,h,H mUlitalfd hr tho Third Kchedole* s- 


TfnRD SenZDULE. 


(IrWCM HMEBten TO TBl 1S1>U« Qtil SlBWce. 


UndfT Uf Uottrnot-Cftral in CenntiL 

1. Till! olha-* of ac-creUiy. |viDt ircrtUiy, and depot; secreUry lo eteiy 
demrtuent cxc«|-t tb« Army. M«ru«, Educaticm, Tortiffs, Pobtic*!. 
tnd I'lihliu Work* ficportiiieou : I'toriJi'd that il the office of Hcreteiy 
or deputy Kvrctec) '<> the Legieletire Deyartioeot i» filled from inoog 
tlin mcmeen of the Indian Oeil bemre, then the office of depot; Mere' 
t4ry ur McteUr; in that dapartBeot, aa the caae aia; hei se^ not be 
•o muni. 

2. Throoolliceaof AcoouotaataCeftetaL 


in tAe protmett tektei tDtrthwn in |A< yearJSSI “ifeTubihoa 

/VoCTneea" 


lliefulloningoflicer.Bnrnely - 

I Member of (lie Board of Ketenuc 
Pinaiioal CumnuseioDer. 

J. ComoiusioneiolKeTcoue. 

4 Commiesionerof Custome. 

0. Opium Agent. „ • . 

6. Secretaiy in ereiy departaMVt except the Publio Work* or iiarme 

Depart meat. 

7. gecretaiytotbeDoaidoIReTenue. 

8 District or tesaunir judge. 

9. Additiomil district or rcaaiona judge. 

10. District magistrate. 

11. CoUeclgt of Cerenne or Chief Berenuo Officer of a district. 


kMth “ Indian legistitnre ” thaU bo fabsbbited in tha heading for “ CoTemor- 
Sohedolo. Oaoeral inl/egisUtiw CoUDcd.” 


• bectioa 88 . 

KoTi!. — in parts 1 and II of the Second Schedale to lliis Act ♦b«*contisiJ 

• expression in^y provision of the principal Act or this Act appl;. l-» » 

staW, to that wonl or exprresioB nbenret the vrortl nr expression occois m 


Paw in. 



How dealt vitL 


lulKlOOlllltd. 

''anil iigniiieii hia icUsilMi ahmica lo (&c (outiul -lie* I be osutud. 

To bo omitted. 

“and ugmfiea bm intended abemer to tKe (VhisciI and im1 (ball ('• 


To be omitted. 

Id pangnph (b) alhr illiM « or uOiera ■» li . I. inmt.d “ and 

lot aappl>ing a ncanej until n. w praiuKiitlt i.Jji d 

In •ub-aocUoa ‘'ainocn aliall lx loarrlid altir » Idien and * or 

the Air b'otco Act" aball be inwrtid afUr thi Am" An 

Is aub-aectioa (3)(0 “ tbu Air ForreAtt" aball t« uwerted alter "lli# 
Amy Aet" 

'* naval, or air '' aball toaolwtiiutTdfoi (esaiil 

To be omitted. 

In aab-aeetioB (1) “vbellH-r lx aaa ui oaa ixd pn-Mul in FooBril at iba 
paaiisg ot the Aet" ahtH U vmiUed 

The leUoviag proriao aball be inierUd at U>r end if >u|i ktIiiii i?j w 

“ rtoTi^M that BotbiBf >0 tbia asb-arttioe ahab arr^F to tie alkm- 
aneei or other ioma of |>iofit and adTasure atjich ma; ban lean 
iinetioaed tor tueb ixraona b; Ibe brtrrUo il blata in Coaneit." 

For “aabjeot to tboionguiog |>n>Tt«>uOa ut tbie Art aa lo bate cl abatnre'’ 
there aball be aubalilutvd ' aave in ibe lao ol abMOee oa apeial 
duty or on leave ooder a ordieal eetlibrali " 

Atter “couaeil of a (ovrmoi' tbm abat) I* lOM-rtid “or el a leotenanU 
fOTemoi.” 

TobeomitWd. 


HocUnn 

o( 

Act. 


How d<wtt Kith. 


113 At thi> Mill of iuli Mellon fnllovmj; (bill be fnecrtecl^ 

“ ill* tUjMty >047 aim by Mtem jotlmt ini>k* tiich protitlon as insy 
Im iIi't-mpA cxfirtiimt for llie exercise of the episcopal fonctioos 
and eceiesUsKtcal (on-'vticttoa «f <f>e bishon dennse a Tscascy cf 
any of the mk) errs or (he alomce of the bishop thereof” 

At the end of lub'tecUon (2) the Miowing sh*Ii be ioserted 

” and as metrojnUlan ehall bsTe, mji^. aod exercise sorb ecclesiastical 
jiiriailietkin •iwl tiHtctioiu as His >[ajetity may by IctieR patent 
direct. Ilia tlajraly may aim by letters patent mabe such prc~ 
Vkxinnas may bndeesnedexpedtentfot the exercise of aneb iorisdie- 
tlim and faiiclHins duftnir a raesney of (be Bca of Calcstta or 
the ahsence of the biebop-” 

118 In still section (I) “and arehd«ae«ns” sJialJ be omitted, and after “letten 
patent '' there shall U.- iniwrted “ and the archdeacons of those dipceses by 
their rcspcetiTo dioeesan biahor«k” 


APPENDIX V. 

BY THE KIXG-EMPEilOH. 


Royal Proclamation. 

“Georoe V, by Ihegrtcaof God, o! tbe United Kingdom of t.riMt Bnuin und 
Ireland end of Ibe Britiab Dominions beyond tbo (oas. King, DcfemltT of the Kailli, 
Emperor of India. To ray Viceroy and Governor General, to thr I’nncea of Indun 
btatea, and to all my lubjecta in Indn, of abataocver race or ireed prorimg 

“ I, Anotber epoch ha« been reached to daj in the aiuinls of Indu 1 have 
given my Koyal Aaacnt to an Ael which will take in place amnnj! the prcal hwtorn 
rneasurea passed by the Parliament of tha llcnlni for the leitcr govemment of 
India and for tho greater eonlcntmcnl of her people. The Ai u of 1 7T3 and I7S4, 
were designed to eatabluh a regular aysleni of adnuiiatriitM»n unit jualice under 
the Honourable East Indus Company Tho Ait of fSSa openeif tho door for Indana 
to public ofTiro and eroplojment. Tho Act of 1858 iranafcned the aifmuuaira- 
tionfroDi tha Company to the Crown and laid the foundatioiii. of public life nhiih 
exiit in India to^y. The Actol I8<l| sowed ihoaecd of represcniatne institutinna, 
»nd the lecd was quickened into life by the Act of lOO*!. The .V< i ubieh baa now 
boeoaie law entrusts the elected lepteacmatnea of the people with • dcfinilo shaje 
in tbe Goremment and points the ws> to full responaiUo Cioieniment brnafler 
sa 1 nmfldeuly hope, tlio policy which tbis Act imugurtiw should srhiete 
iwpurpose, the results will bo monientons in the stors of human propreMi simI 
it a timely and Gttmg that I ahould ineito yon to-d»» to consider the past and to 
Join me is my hopes of the future 

“2. Eeof since tho welfare of India wss confided to us. it bet been held as s sacied 

trust by Our Hoys! House and Line. In I8'>8 Vucen Vntorw of lescrfd memoiy 
•oleamly decLind betBelf bound to her Indun sul-jeiu b> the same obligatinns of 
duty as U all her other subjects ; and she assured to tJicui frlipious frreikim sml the 
tsiual and impartial protection of the law In his mr-atpe to the Indian 
in 1003 my dear father. King Edward A'll. snnounml his drlcrrainalinii to nuin- 
tain urdzupaired the same principles of bumsne and equitalle adRunwlrslain. 
'^Kain in his rroclamation of t90S ho renewed the assurtneew whKh bad l«»n guru 
5 years before and aurreyod the pcogiem which they had inspired, tin my Msr» 
swn to the throne in 1910 1 sent s mcwuige W the I'nmes awl iroplrs of Intu 
ailuiowlcdging their loyalty awl bomsg- and proniisuig that tire i«wsierity awl 
happinftn of India should alwias bo to meof thohighnit unereet ami romern. In 
the following year I eisited Indu with thoQoeen-fTrapnwa and leslifiisl my syiajwUiy 
lor her people and my desire for their wwfl beang 

*' 3. \Tbiln these are the sroilimmla of aftectem and dciotron by wkbb 
* 1 and my piedciaisiiori iiaeo liceii animsled. the rariu.ij.rni ami Uw“ people of 
this tlcalm and my oflicers lu India haio losTH»)uaUy wiahiui |i>r the moral and 
tnslcrUl adiancement of India, its hae* endearoiiml to pre to her jienjje tlie 
>R»ny bleaainpi which ProTMence has Iwetowed Bj*.n nuraeliew. Pot th«w U one 
S'ftwblchyetremaini and without wheh theprogrrea of a country rwnnot Iw rem- 
■ummated— the tight of her juople loilireitheeafAirt and asfeguard 1st tnurrwta. 
The defence of lod» against foreign sggiaweum u a duly of menButn IbiotmI 
hilcnwt and jtkIo. The conlAd of her donwwtac toncmii is a l/urdc-u wLbb iraJia 

tnay IrgiUmalcly aapm to lake bjivbIkt own ahouldcTV Tbe l-unhwi itloilawiy 

( SW I 
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«t>- tk »i 


1 I'V tif' 


mfc'iivti-ni-^ of if.o cnntty. 
It ■■••ml rti«r^.«'a »p»S ,rl^,,-*lfI(J rotr*^. 
Hiw* jia.1 ,t pi » ,4 nvrrj *rjiht U> cm* 

•\i » r»*^n:i(!r«J B-vW Ift* fitjit /tf p tJfMCiKin. /c t-U brra 
• l.l« tj l^>^I kWU lt( wtiKlt tfco ItrsuS CofnJTjonwBihli 
^ r. *fut 1} rl,, In Ibo i-tM BtiKb ladui lui« toi« 

if» otjf .<iy,n.'>T» i'fvix!-*. »'vt»’t7 ••«■! «k torr*. In itttli, ito ilAiim »fttr polilir»J 
It „ ,v. ,»,.r . ,t *1.- r»u of tbo triiuh totuwcUjn »»h lofli-u It 
ln« lU ami -kW pf iturna tSv^fhi tati 

liMtinj .Si* K IKU r.^-^ i,«a IxM opaiMkl !.> ikt /w!,.n p«jj.to. Witfwwl h tb« 
••W4 „! tf* KU* &<ra ia.-<>mpffW. /{ .u •«* 

a •*» js<l;t>r.j !>.,» 4.1 t«pr»«rn:.itit« uv«titnl«iw *»M UkJ culO/ 

Ili»i» Koj. l» 4 wm'Hkito'al'.Ittk,;* by lUjo ama thsir qot lie« before 
Bi • a^ftnita *!*(>on III# r>»a li» entf'RUiblo 4«>««fMr.rfte. 

a. tlilb tu MRM ejjnfUhy amf •■(& r«<b7xji>/r.| mr»r*at ( lUU »!»teb t6a 
ak.«u ibu lb" fatb »ai tot U- t^uj aBti w tko btarth |.»**ni* 

|r»»l lJe»* aUl U fie»<l «• |*tw«ft»L<a aail of tiatatt fotlatmaco battreen 
aU aKctaiiw aui fni w of tny fwi* to (ulna. I aa tioft.'Ufcn: tint Ihoiw btjb qoalf- 
Im vill I.M i iribioRiiftj. ( rely oo tha n«v |v;ttUr mbpriIU-* to taur^ret vmIT' 
lire vbLfa «( U/x« a hoa (b«/ (e{ naecl aoJ iVit to lorjet tbe uterett* of lb* BUujm 
« bo ratuvol yet be aamttuU (a fraarbve. I rely ca tba leaden of fooplo. tbe 
Jiltabtcft of lire fyiue. to tt<e tea(iv&wba<ty aul nuioTe nurepreerateUDO, to 
aMfUroau'!] for |]rervaaii.>n tAirmt vf Ibedute, traunDi*nn g tket ifcepetnotaiB 
UUUtvoae (etrty atcl e«>auuuiui UruaU-ttic* aiui, vbilo retauung tbs coa£iieBc« of 
lire {cgulaiurw, bi 4u-4i]ie(*(« viCb my odom for iba commoa good ta etataig 
uneuralul auIcio{ii.c» atul lu avsiaiaiBug Ure caeenitU etaivUrtii of a ]aat end 
ge&eract goeenuovuv l>t<ull]r do I nty opua my otLccn vi respect their ne* 
cuUusgaoi and lo aotV wiiU tlxm la b-eRiioay aad Lmdbnraa , to aaiist tbepoopla 
and tiretr lepnacuiaum ui aa wctledy a<l«»sc« lowarda tree toatitntnni : and 
to bod u tbcM licw taabf » f/eab 4.j>{vrtiuuty U> /uidb •» at tbe past, their 
bfebeet piujMre oi fjitbfid eerrioe l*> my people. 

"C. fits my oatscet dmira at ibis liore (bsteo fir as pomiMear^ tmce of bitter- 

ucai lotvecii my yuvple and ibtreo »tre are leeponsible (or ay goTemmenc ihoald 
[>e ol.litcrateU. let ilioso who Ui ibeir cjgrracas for pohttcsl progress bars brotea 
the Uiw m tlio jvMi reejioct it in the future, fret tt boeome iu.«iible for those who 
oro (luugeU with llio momlenanco of i>eacoful sad orderly goTenuaent to forget the 
oitravsgimcco ulucb they bars bad to curb. A new era ta opening, let »t 
begin with a couunon detcruuasUon among my people aad ay ofEcere to woii 
together for a eaauuou yiuipoao. 1 thareforu direct my Viceroy to exercise in ay 
name «'»1 on my bohali my Iloysl clcmenty to pobUcaJ oBendera in the fn^t « 
measure u hwh in hu j udgmout is compsttfilo with tba public safocy. 1 desire to 
to extend it on itm condition I® persons wboforoUences against the State ocaiaer 
any special or emergency legislation are sulfenng unpruonment or restnetijos oj»n 
their Lberty. 1 trust that this leniency will Ire justified by the future conduct o 
those whom il benafiu, and that all my anbieota will so demean themsefTes as W 
tender jt mmecessajy to eafujee the laws for aueh offences hereafter. 

“ 7. Simultaneously with the new eoosUtutiuns in British India 1 have g y 
asueated to tha ealsbLeluaeat ol a CtatBltae^tiiacea. J t/iisl that its eonnsel may 



1>a froitfo) ot Usting good to tbe Prinon and tb« States theinse)«^ mar adTsocc 
th« interests which aro common to their territories and to Gntish Indio, and na^ 
be to the adrantage of the Empire as a wboto. I take the occasion tram to assnxr 
tbe Princes of India of detennination ever to mamtam urumpaiird their 
pririleg a, rights and dignities. 

" 8. It b my intention to tend dear son. the rnnee oi aice, to Indu next 
tnnter to inangurate on mj behalf thenew Chamber of rnnees and tbe new coiutitn- 
tiooa in Brituh India. .May be find mutnal good will and i-oniidence preraOing. 
among those on whom will rest the fntnre service of the country so that tnerest' 
may crown their labour*, and progressive enlightenment attend ibeir adnimistn*-. 
tba. And, with all ray people, I praj ta Almightv i>oii thu bv Hw Wisdom and 
under His guidance India may be led to groater jirO'pcnir ami contentment, *nd; 
may grow to the fullness of poIiUcal freodom ” 



APPENDIX VI. 

Resohitions passed at the Jloderates’ Con/ewace ui Calcutta in eoiffieetton 
with the Reforms. 

The foUowmg Resolutions nere imanimouslj passed by the Conferences 
Revolftios I. 

This Conference begs to conxey to Hb )fajesty the King-Emperor its profound 
homage and sense of deep gratitude tor the ftocZanwCwn of the 5Std December 
1919, which opens a new era in the history of British India by inaugurating the 
l)eginnings of responsible Goxmunent. By the exercise of his Royal clemency 
in faxonr of political prisoners, by hb deep aympathy with our pohtiral aspiralwiw 
and by his confidence in out future. His Majesty has ensured an atmosphere of 
harmony and good-will which is bonnd to eootribote to the siircessfut nothing of 
the reforms. 


Resolctios IV. 

While regretting the omission to inttodnoe some mrsisiire of responsibility h 
the central goremraent this Conference welcomes the Coxermnenl of India Att 
of 1919 ns the first definite and substantial step to«nnli the progtrMixe realias* 
tion of responsible goxertunent Thus Conference appeals to all sections of the 
coBuntmity, Eujopenn and Indian, oflirinb and non-ofllcials, Hhele-boirt«lly to 
co-operate for the successful ssorktng of the Act. 



APPENDIX VII. 


Tbe folloning la tlie full text of tlie Besolotion. «« nmrnd<^. Rhirb vnii pixvd 
the Isidiaa Katioival Congrw held «t Amritsar «» IVeerohn, 191^ — 

(a) That this Conference eeilerate* its deebnle>n of bat jear thit India m 
fit lot full reepoiwiible Goremment aud rrpudutes all aaiunptions 
and assertions to the eontni^ «hemrr made. 

(!<> That this Oinfcrenee adheres to tlic resolution pavied at Delhi ConfreM 
tegardlnj; constitutional refornu and is of 0|iininn that the Deforms 
Act ia insdeqTiatO, iinB»l»lactor^. and diaappetmtvng 
(e} That thia Congress further urges that Parliaiurnl should early tale steps 
to establish full lesponsiblo Gosemmeni in Indu ui aeeonUnee silh 
the princigile of seU-detentnostion 

(rf) Pending such introduction, this Congress trusts that, so far as may be 
possible, they so work the reforms as to secure an early esiablishmrnt 
of full PesponsibWi Goeemmeni. ami lh« Coiirresa offers thanks to 
the flight Ifonourahlo Mr 11 b M‘inia)..u fur his bl-oun in eonnee. 
tion with the refornu 
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